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PSHUG ? Tshug ?” said Abou 

Salem, our Bedouin leader, 

moving his swinging arms up 

and down piston fashion to imitate the 
stride of a camel, then swept the sky 
from east to west in the course of the 
sun to ask if we wished to travel from 
sunrise to sunset without halting the 


‘aravan. A dozen camels were drink- 
ing against a five days’ thirsty march 
to Dahkla, from the tepid, sluggish 
tream that issued from the flowing 


well, Ain Mansura, near the date or- 
chards of Nadura in the oasis of Kharga. 
Tanks of iron, water-bags of canvas, and 
razelle-skins were being filled, and packs 
ere being adjusted to the saddles of the 
uubbling, roaring, and snarling camels, 
vhile our Bedouin and Sudanese drivers 
chattered in an explosive dialect, un- 
written, unwritable, and unknown to civ- 
lized man, probably of the hazards and 
hardships to be encountered in the round 
f the western oases of Egypt upon which 
we were about to start. Much of this 
was conjecture on our part, as the con- 
versation might have been carried on in 
the purest Arabie without enlightenment 
us. Friends and officials from San 
Franeisco to Khartoum had been in- 
sistent in their advice that a caravan 
journey without a dragoman or inter- 
preter would be uncomfortable or im- 
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possible, but some experience with abo- 
riginals of North America had furnished 
basis for the presumption that the prin- 
cipal daily needs of intercourse on a 
rough march might be met with a few 
gestures and fewer words. 

Our purpose was to make a sketchy 
analysis of the physical conditions which 
conjoin to make the Libyan Desert one 
of the most intensely arid regions of 
the globe, and to note the manner in 
which living things, plants and animals, 
had adjusted themselves to the climate. 
The improvised fiction usually delivered 
by interpreters did not promise any 
serious contribution on this subject. 
Furthermore, the advantage of seeing the 
Bedouin and his ways in the desert un- 
hampered by a dragoman, whose pres- 
ence conduces to annoying servility and 
well-meaning misrepresentation, far out- 
weighed any consideration of comfort 
or safety. 

A gesture of assent and an emphatic 
‘aiwa,” in reply to the sheik’s inquiry, 
expended one-twentieth of our avail- 
able Arabic, and started the caravan 
on a journey of nearly five hundred 
miles early in February of the pres- 
ent year. Every effort was made to 
avoid interference with the detail of 
daily action, and we committed ourselves 
as self-effacing passengers to the cara- 
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van, after a plain agreement as to the 
route to be followed We declined to 
be annoyed by mention of  bakshish 
on the part ot our care leers or of 
strangers, such requests and other in 
portunities being steadfastly not under 
stood on our part. Insistence on prompt- 
ness in the morning start and in the 
observance of certain hygienic precau- 


tions in taking a supply of water mack 


the only disturbances in the daily rou- 
tine. Our reward was rich and imme- 
diate. W hile we discussed the things 
about us, making records with unob- 
trusive note-books and deceptive - angle 
camera, our Own appearance, actions, and 
mishaps were observed and commented 
upon, respectfully, but doubtless in the 
minutest detail, which often resulted in 
our wants being anticipated. 

Wi had left the Nile one eool moru- 
ing early in the month in the state com 
partment of the train which runs twice 
weekly from Owasla-el-Wehat, on the 
main line, over the narrow- gage road 
which climbs over the Libyan plateau 
west of Luxor and old Thebes, by an- 
cient belief the abode of the dead. But 
one green thing was seen before reach- 


ing the oasis of Kharea, and that was a 











willow tree ot iu man’s hie ight sul 
rounded by a low, dried mud wall at 
lone station midway of the journey. <A] 
of the water used here came in tank-cars 
from the river sixty miles away, and the 
total effort spent upon this slender shr 
probably represented the value of several 
choice orchids. The small ears wer 
double - roofed, with overhanging eaves 
coming down partly in front of the win 
dows, in which the glass was of the tin 
of spectacles sold to tourists on four 
continents. The third-class wagons wer 
also provided with double root, but th 
sides were cut away to within a yard of 
the floor, thus giving the native pas 
sengers ventilation and an outlet for 
chewed sugar-cane, which was seen to 
issue in a shower from the sides of th 
train. 

Near the end of the day we arrived at 
the Merkez of the Western Egypt Di 
velopment Company in Kharga, wher 
final arrangements for the caravan were 
perfected. The baggage-camels pro 
vided were well matched for enduran 
and carrying capacity, and the riding 


animals, though rot of racing stock, wer 


capable of a steady three miles per 


hour around the clock Abou Salem, the 
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heik in charge, was a wiry, alert, hawk- 
ced Bedouin, with a wide range of 
esert expe rience, and had in his younger 
ays tracked up and down the Darb-el- 
Arbain, or road of forty days, which 


atil 
past our starting-place up into Kordofan 
nd down a thousand miles to Assifiit on 
the Nile, bringing ivory and feathers to 
Lower Egypt. Under him were Nimr 
the tiger), factotum and cook, and seven 
camel boys, whose total disreputable be- 
longings and clothing could have been 
easily earried in a single handkerchief 


: lhe cameleers supposedly furnished their 
; own commissary, but during the entire 


trip we saw no supplies among them 
except the sheep whieh were bought for 
them at three of the principal stops, and 
of these everything except a few splashes 


Se eee 


of blood and the skins appeared to be 
consumed, 

The daily programme began at five- 
thirty in the morning, with a laborious 
iwakening of the semi-torpid Arabs, who 
huddled in the lee of the baggage, with 
their scanty clothing mostly bound round 
their heads. Bits of wood and dried 
camel dung might be collected during 


2 


the day’s march to furnish a tiny fire 
in the evening, over which some cooking 






vould be done, but the luxury of a fire 
for warmth in the morning, the grateful 





solace of the American desert, was not 
available for any of us. The clumsy 
packing on the expostulating camels 
would be done in a ragged and hap- 
hazard fashion in the chill air, and a 
hasty breakfast would be eaten, standing, 
from the boxes. Plates and cups were 
taken from our hands and stowed in the 
cook’s kit, which a minute later rose 
precariously aloft on the last load. Then 
we struck out afoot with ten minutes’ 
start, as the sun eame over the horizon, 
mounting an hour or two later as our 
led animals came up. Late in the day 
we dismounted to walk the last four or 
five. miles into camp. The unhalting 
caravan moved at aé fairly uniform 
speed of two and a half miles an hour 
during the eleven-hour day. All of the 
scientific work outside of the oases was 
done in the time allowed by the superior 
speed of the riding-animals. A long lead 
would be secured by an hour or two of 
brisk pacing, then instruments would be 
set up for photography, sketching, or 
range-finding; but the remorseless move- 
ment of the caravan soon brought them 
abreast, and if we lingered afterward, 
the stern chase was generally found to 
be a long one. 

The camel is the one characteristically 
desert animal that has been domesticated, 
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though it is probable that not much 
change in its habits has been made in 
the process. The nature and behavior 
of these animals were as strange to us 
as at our boyhood’s first circus, and many 
vivid descriptions of their soul-racking 
gait had become real to us,’ as we had 
made a trial mount at Port Sudan, on the 
Red Sea, a month before. The start on 
the long journey was made after a total 
experience of less than fifteen miles 


of riding, but whatever misgivings we 
may have had were dispelled when it 
became apparent that the horseman who 
has gained his experience in the roomy 
seat and with the long stirrup-leather 
of the Texas or cowboy saddle is in the 
way of finding himself quickly at home 
in the mahklufa, or camel-saddle, of 
Kgypt. Cover a sawbuck with carpet, 
fasten a rocking-chair seat to the top, 
place a sheepskin on this, through which 
project the short knobs or pommels fore 
and aft, and some notion of the camel- 
saddle will be gained. 

Climbing aboard a loaded baggage- 
camel as practised by the cameleers was 
much like serambling into a moving wag- 
on, but mounting a kneeling camel might 
cle velop the unexpected, and it was noted 
that even our veteran sheik frequently 
called a boy to steady his animal while 
he got in place. The camel is kneeling, 
with the cecalloused projection of its 
breast-bone resting heavily on the ground, 
and you approach the padded seat, whieh 
lies at the level of your belt, and looks 
as accessible as an arm-chair in a quiet 
room. To get in place you must throw 
the right knee over the forward pommel, 
then grab both pommels as anchorage 
against the coming upheaval. This may 
follow with such lightning-like rapidity 
that you are incontinently dumped to 
one side, while even the most athletic 
sometimes go up clinging to the side of 
the saddle and seramble into the seat 
later. Proper assistance to the dignified 
rider who does not care for such display 
consists in holding down the head of 
the animal, while a loop of the riding- 
line around the bent fore-leg prevents 
the camel from rising until the rider is 
up. When both restraints are removed, 
the animal instantly gets into position 
for the rise, tilting the saddle backward, 
then comes up on its hind-legs, finishing 








with a swift jerk in front and a shaking 
toss, the separate movements being dis 
concerting to the novice. Once aloft, t] 

rider may sit in a variety of positioy . 
which eases the long day and is far les 
fatiguing than a similar length of tim 
on horseback. The height is such that 
the head is held nine or ten feet abo 

the ground, producing much the sar 

feeling of elation as that remember 

from riding the old high-wheel bicyel 

and at the same time giving rise t 
speculations as to the result of a header 
My own desire for knowledge was soon 
to be satisfied. A fortnight after th: 
start, the caravan emerged from the sand 
dunes north of Dahkla, through whi 

we had been plodding for four days, an 
as it was important to reach water befor 
nightfall, the three riders scouted ahead 
to find a sealed well reputed to lie nea 
the margin of the sand. Crossing 

small ridge of limestone about noo1 
time, the pacing camel stumbled on 

stone no larger than a _ golf-ball ar 
turned a somersault which catapulted mi 
to a distance of several yards, where | 
landed unhurt. However, before I could 
run back the animal was up and away 
and I was compelled to trail it to Bi 
Dikkar, carrying instruments and othe 

articles dropped from the torn saddl 
bags. 

The main requirement of a model of 
the country traversed would be a number 
of huge, irregular, knobby slabs of coars 
yellowish sandstone a hundred miles or 
so across, and containing beds and poc! 
ets of clay and marl. These should b 
laid down with the northern margins a 
the level of the Mediterranean, with th 
southern edges tilted up to expose a scar} 
or edge several hundred feet in thick 
ness. Other slabs should be put dow 
to the southward, with the southern edg 
tilted to a height of fifteen hundred or 
two thousand feet. Now imagine thi 
series of slopes exposed to a subtropical 
sun, to the khamsin, or fifty-day wind 
March and April. and to the northerl) 
winds of winter, with uneertain rai 
storms occurring in any one _ loealit 
twice a vear or perhaps twice in a cen 
tury, and you have a working idea 
the Libyan Desert with its oases. 

Primitive man in his earlier wander 
ings, driven out into the stress of tl 
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BY CARAVAN 
dry places by what desire or necessity 
we know not, found seeps and flowing 
springs immediately under the great 
scarps or cliffs, which were the center ot 
all of the wild life of the region. In 
addition to the flow coming up through 
distinct openings and crevices, the water 


n other places diffused upward through 


the loose crust, giving sufficient moisture 
for a characteristic vegetation, but not 
in such volume as to bring the liquid to 
the surface. This may not be accom- 
plished by the most expert engineering 
in most places of this kind. The sand, 
loosened from the surface by heat and 
cold and the action of the wind, was 
driven as a cutting blast which carved 
deeply into the exposed cliffs, planing 
and polishing the surfaces of exposed 
limestone into scroll ° like mirrors of 
karafesh, leaving knobs and mounds of 
clay and marl here and there in the de- 
pressions and on the higher slopes 

If a section of sandstone moistened by 
water was encountered, this was held to 
gether by the moisture, and was not cut 
down, remaining as a hill. In other cases 
the water flowing from a spring caught 
and held moving sand, which was in time 
cemented and built up into little hills 


as much as a hundred feet in height, 


and it is on these elevations that the most 


interesting historical records may be 
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found. Man on the Libyan Desert has 
always built his dwellings of mud and 
stone on the moist hills, and some of 
these yield at a glance the sequence of 
paleolithie man, Berber, Egyptian, Ro- 
man, Persian, and modern pagan, Copt, 
and Moslem, in records from the rudest 
pottery of baked mud to the products of 
the finer arts of the present. 

The golden sands of the Kgyptian 
desert cover great areas ‘on the long 
slopes, in the shape of ridges which run 
fifteen degrees west of north and east of 
south for a distance as great as three 
hundred miles In some places, Unde ra 
westerly wind the crests of the dunes 
take on a knife-edge sharpness. The 
northerly winds of winter, however, blow- 
ing the length of the dunes, break down 
the sharp crests and build crescents 
which give the summits of the ridges a 
toothed effect like a saw. In addition 
minor ridges may connect two parallel 
dunes, but it is possible to ride for many 
miles along a clean-swept lane of sogag 
a quarter to a half mile wide, between 
the dunes which rise on either hand to a 
height of a hundred feet or more. 

The first section of the journey lay 


along the sandstone escarpment from the 
village of Nadura in Kharga to the little 
villages of Tenida, Smint, Mut, Rashida, 
and Dahkla, in the oasis of Dahkla, 
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about one hundred miles to the west 
ward. Both oases are in the same general 
depre ssion not many feet above sea-level, 
and it was on the track between them that 
the first opportunity for close examina- 
tion of the desert was afforded. First 
of all, the reader is asked to join in rele- 
gating to the scrap-heap travelers’ tales 
of dry places utterly devoid of life. The 
intricate pattern of living things which 
characterizes the moister regions becomes 
simplified in the desert and many threads 
disappear, but the areas of land surface 
not used or occupied by plants or animals 
are limited in extent and remote, indeed, 
from sources of water. 

Regions in southwestern America that 
convey the impression of extreme aridity 
are, in fact, rich in life, and that part 
of Arizona contiguous to the domain of 
the Desert Laboratory bears as many 
species of plants per square mile as the 
densest tropical jungle: the number of 
individuals representing each form. is, 
of course, very small. The same is 
probably true of the eastern desert of 
Egypt between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. Conditions conspire against tlie 
traveler who looks casually for evidence 
of living things in the Libyan Desert 
The caravan track consists of a network 
of trails which spread out in a band 
from a few yards to a mile in 


width. 
The camel plodding along these trails 
ravages everything but rock and sand, 
and the traveler will be carried along 
the bared strip. If he should attempt to 
lean upon information gathered from the 
Bedouins, he will find that they know but 
little of the country on either side of 
the caravan track, and remember only 
those plants affording camel food. The 
widest interval between clumps of vegeta- 
tion on our journey was crossed on the 
first and second days, when a distance 
of forty miles of gravel, sand, and 
broken rock was traversed, in which no 
vestige of any kind of a plant dead or 
alive was found between the bunches of 
grass near Nadura, and the crop of dead 
stems of an annual plant which had 
grown up after some vagrant rain-storm 
two or three years before in a depres- 
sion near some sandstone knobs. The 
branches crumbled in the dry air, but a 
profusion of shiny, lens-shaped seeds were 
falling to the ground: and these, capa- 
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ble of withstanding desiccation for many 
years, would spring quickly into life with 
the first supply of moisture. 

We were not allowed to think that the 
bare area was circular in outline, because 
the scarp rose a short distance to the 
northward, and the sand-dunes not far 
away promised vegetation at their bases 
In the middle of this stretch a rodent- 
like mouse erept into the circle of the 
camp-light in search of food, and prob- 
ably scores of its kind found sustenance 
near the track. Lizards were seen near 
the careasses of camels, and these also 
must have some general distribution in 
the region or they could not take advan- 
tage so quickly of this and other wind- 
falls. Gazelles ranged several days’ jour- 
ney from water, and might be seen fifty 
miles away from any available supply. 
Fragments of ostrich egg-shells with 
rounded and smooth edges were found 
on the sand-dunes south and east of 
Farafra, far t 


» the northward of the 
present range of the species, and in 
places where they have not been known 
to exist for a long time. Foxes and jack- 
rabbits also ranged widely in the desert, 
and no day passed that opportunities 
were not afforded for seeing the adap- 
tations of form and habit displayed by 
plants and animals which oceupy these 
driest of all dry places. Plants have 
steadily developed structures more suit- 
able for existence in arid regions ever 
since the first simple forms found a foot- 
ing above the reach of the tides, so that 
one has the consciousness of seeing this 
particular evolutionary tendency at its 
very highest expression in the indurated 
species of the desert. 

The adaptations made by man to con- 
ditions of aridity are none the less in- 
teresting, and when one attempts to 
visualize the way in which these deserts 
have been used in the past, the principal 
points in the current discussions as to 
possible changes of climate in this and 
other parts of the world are brougat 
forcibly to mind. The oases visited did 
not in our brief examination give evi- 
dence of greater fertility in the past, 
although skilful engineering may have 
made the water-supply of greater cf- 
ficiency. The water from the wells comes 
from sea-level and lower, and probably 
has no direct connection with the rain- 
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fall of any part of the country within a 
thousand miles. Fluctuations of climate 
which would double the present precipita- 
tion would have but little temporary ef- 
fect and leave no lasting signs, and it is 
doubtfal whether tenfold the amount of 
rain would result in appreciably greater 
fertility, since the present amount is 
very slight. Sections of caravan tracks 
leading toward the westward and interior 
of Africa, now unused, suggest changes 
in trade routes or extinguished oases of 
which there are indeed traditions. Leg- 
ends of villages buried in the sand, of 
unknown swamps and wadies, are rife, 
and the reputed loss of the army of King 
Cambyses in the desert sands must have 
iad some fatality for its foundation. 
Whatever may have been the climatic 
conditions, the weapons and mementoes 
to be picked up show that paleolithie man 
nlodded along the wearisome trails from 
one watering-place to another, and that 
later people who carried water and food 
in clay vessels followed some of the same 
routes, as evinced by the thickly strewn 
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fragments of pottery illustrative of the 
Their 
presence midway of the long-dry tan- 


art of several thousands of years. 


gents indicates accidents to water stores 
and consequent suffering. The camel 
skeletons and oblong mounds which dot 
the track at frequent intervals suggest 
that while some riders may have walked 
to safety, not all who leave one oasis may 
reach the cooling shade of the next one. 

A man afoot in the American deserts 
uses from twelve to twenty pints of water 
daily; and a horse, one of the most un- 
adaptive of all animals taken out into 
the dry places, consumes ten times as 
mueh. In such places the water-bottle 
and tank is the most carefully looked- 
after part of the traveler’s outfit, while 
but little attention is paid to the sun 
or to temperatures. Much less water ap- 
pears to be needed in the Libyan Desert, 
while here and all through the hot ecoun- 
tries of the East extraordinary precau- 
tions are taken to shield the head and 
neck from the sun and wind. One may 
walk for hours in the hottest part of 
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regard to the 
direct effects of the sun, and a member 
of the staff of the Desert 
spends as much as a month 
head 


differences are to be 


America without special 
Laboratory 
in the field 
Whether real 
between the 


with no covering. 

found 
physiological effects of light in Eastern 
and in not 
lished. Jt is apparent, however, that the 
yellowish, glittering sand of the Egyptian 
the effect of the almost con- 
winds 


American deserts is estab- 


desert and 


result in marked “ sun- 
effects. 


a feature of desert landscapes 


tinuous 
burning ” 
Sand as 
is not so prominent 
Dunes of 
few 


as ordinarily sup- 
found 
away 


posed. size are to be 
in but 
from the 
Afriecs 


cupied by huge ridges. 


places in America 


but in northern 


extensive 


sea - shore, 


more areas are oc- 
One may travel 
for days without seeing either a mound 
or the unbroken stretches of sand which 
figure so largely in literature. Despite 
these facts, there is enough of fine par- 
ticles of dust and broken rock present 
everywhere to become unpleasantly no- 
ticeable in a One 
accustomed to grit in the pockets, made 
aware of its presence by the roughened 
pages of the note-book, and may even 


wind. soon becomes 


tin DIKKAR 


titillation of having 
belt, 
resting-place in 

really 
least motion of the 
the 


the 
inside collar and 
finds a 


come to enjoy 
it sift 
when it 


but 
foot- 
Th 


air disturbs the finer 


down 


gear it becomes obtrusive. 


dust on surface of 


with 


the ground, and 
increasing force of the 
particles lifted 
pelting and abrading everything in their 
path. 


wind larger 


are and moved along, 


ind 
into 


The downward action of rain 
hills 
ridges and gullies, which afford shelters 
from the direct 
moister regions. 


streams carves mountains and 
action of storms in 
The wearing action of 
the horizontally moving sand - blast re- 
sults in rounded contours much like half 
an egg, behind there is no real 
shelter. When looking for a camping- 
place at the close of the day, Abou Salem 
would manceuver to leeward of a small 
hill, seeking the spot in which the least 
sand was falling, for no place would be 
entirely from it if there 


which 


free was any 


When he came to a quieter 
place, which might be 
the base of a cliff or out 
from it, a few moments’ pause would be 


wind motion. 
directly against 
some distance 


made, and if the occasional eddy which 
reached the place did not carry too much 
grit, the baggage would be arranged for 
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the night. 
unfold a 


One might begin dinner or 
camera in fancied security, 
when a disconee rting blast would deluge 
everything with a shower of sand which 
the mechanism of 
plate - holders of 


penetrated into 


shut 


ters ind ecnimeras as 


vell as into the recesses of “ wat rproot ‘a 
rhe experi nce of only a day 


agpeage. 


or two was needed to learn that the least 


would be facing the 
fold of 
expe dient 


but 


discomfort met by 
cloth 


readily 


wind with a 


bye tore the 


face, an used when 


riding, making difficulties for the 


man afoot. 

Our own experience left nothing to b« 
desired in the 
the Saharan sand 
A leisurely journey from Mut in 


Dahkla 


February : we 


way of opportunities 


action of a 


for 
seeing 
storm. 
the oasis of took us northward, 
Dahkl, 
tifteen 
breeze 


one day in Qasr 
lies 
hundre d 


Ste adily 


which under a scarp 
teet above it. A 


during the 


rising 
rose 
night, and 
when the morning ¢all to prayers sounded 
the chill 
dawn, the roar of the wind passing high 
overhead 


day and 


from a near-by house-top in 


was distinct and ominous. A 


steep ravine piled deep with sand gave 


had 


passage up the slope, and when we 


toiled up this, reaching the rim at 


the full 


five or 


noon, violence of a gale of 


thirty forty miles an hour came 
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directly in our faces. Pebbles as large 
as peas were be ing move d 


while 


along near 
the ground, finer particles wer 


earried so high as to strike a camel- 
rider in the fac d alt 
sary. A 
the 


was 


Was soonr neces 
but 
obliterated, and it 
the 


Presently 


second Cssuay was ade ; 
track was almost 


prudent to and 


the char 


sand came to the 


keep animals 


men in close order. 


acteristic smell of wet 
nostrils, followed by scattering rain drops, 
which added to the al 


wind. It 


wling effeet of the 


was necessary to make camp, 


and this was done directly, in the open, 
with no shelter 
bagvage 


ipeeriipre 


except the lee of the 


morning, but 


and two sleeping - bags. 


wind abated somewhat by 


clad have 
found the temperature of several degrees 
below 


our muslin cameleers must 


freezing - point 
suffered, 


arcet ic 


quite uncomfort 
though clothed as 
I'he 

but 
much to our good 
entered 


were 


able, since we 
if for an climate. 


the 


breeze 
continued during 


diminished 


tune, as we 


day, with 


force, for 
high dunes through 
to travel for three days 
Che sand was disposed in ridges as much 
as a hundred feet in height 
of sogag between. 
had 


lanes, you followed it for fifty 


which we 


. with stretches 


Once you entered these 


miles be 


one of 


fore a convenient crossing to 


another 
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passage would be found. It was here 


that the qualities of our desert - wise 
Bedouin leader were seen at their best. 
Trotting far ahead, he would dismount, 
and soon his figure would be seen on the 
sky-line of a ridge from whence sand 
signals and semaphoric movements of 
his arms or fluttering display of robes 
would send information as to the route 
for the moving caravan. <A_ handful 
of sand thrown or allowed to dribble 
from the upraised hand would show a 
yellowish, hazy flash in the sunlight that 
could be seen a mile. This signal made 
at the head of a earavan ealled in 
flanking seouts; seen ahead, it directed 
us toward it, but halted the caravan if 
the scout ran toward or across the track 
after making it. The flashing sand is 
eloquent of danger or needed assistance 
in hostile times and places, and _ its 
interpretation varies with the circum- 
stances under which it is given. A halt 
could also be signaled by waving a gar- 
ment of any kind at arm’s-length over 
the head, and when the correct route 
was being sought, the finder would stand 
with outspread arms distending his robes 
to a pillar of white toward which the 
caravan moved. 

Equally striking were the practices at- 
tendant upon chance meetings in the 


desert. Horsemen seemed to be always 
viewed with suspicion when met away 
from the oases. In such a meeting, as 


we approached the oasis of Baharia, our 
sheik suddenly drew his double-barreled 
gun from its sheath on the rear of his 
saddle and placed it in readiness in 
front of him, until identities were 
established on both sides. Our cara- 
van far to the rear carried an arma- 
ment more showy than formidable, in- 
cluding three muzzle-loading guns and 
a rusty cavalry officer’s saber devoid of 
hilt and handle. None of the parties 
concerned suspected that within reach 
of our finger-tips in the saddle-bags re- 
posed two modern revolvers of effective 
caliber and a range much longer than 
that of the black-powder guns about us, 
and no oceasion arose for disclosing their 
presence until we, unexpectedly to our 
escort, joined in the powder play at the 
first sight of the Nile, near Minia, at 
the close of the journey. 

The people of the more isolated oases 


of western Egy pt form close com 
munities, in which the Berber stock 
is still dominant, dwelling in pueblos 
and living by an agriculture of th 
most intensive kind. The mud - walled 
houses are usually built around or near 
a well or spring on a small hill or 
ridge. These buildings may rise to a 
height of two or three stories, and an 
grouped together in a huge warren pen 
trated by tortuous passages which may 
lead underground, or bring the intruder 
into an open court into which look a 
dozen port-holes. Inelosing walls ar 
earried up around the entire vy illage when 
trouble threatens, but such defenses are 
allowed to crumble in times of peace 
The chief supply of water will generally 
be taken from a well outside the villagi 
Thus Farafra, one of the most slowly 
changing of the oases, comprises a sing| 
solid cluster of mud houses, a separat 
structure serving as a monastery for a 
group of Senoussi converts, a date or 
chard divided into several private hold 
ings, with minute gardens, and a small 
wheat-field, the total area under cultiva 
tion being about half a square mil 
The population numbers less than four 
hundred, and the ratio of one inhabitant 
per acre may be taken as a safe basis 
for estimating the number of inhabitant: 
in such places. The small supply of 
rough forage supports a definitely limited 
number of sheep, turkeys, and donkeys 
Surplus men or animals must of neces 
sity be led to the shambles, or to the 
distant Nile for sustenance. 

Upon our arrival at this oasis in mid- 
forenoon, the ceremonial eall was made 
on the omdeh, who designated the open 
stretch of sand midway between the vil- 
lage and the palms as a camping-place. 
The entire male population, assembled 
in a squatting semicircle, viewed our 
operations at respectful distance. A 
dignified sheik conducted us to the 
“Ain Roman” in the edge of the palms 
for a bath, and the bath-house proved 
to be a low mud inclosure over the slug- 
gish outlet of the well which made a 
nool about forty feet in diameter. Other 
sections of the circumference served as 
a place for washing clothes, for morning 
and evening ablution of hands and feet, 
or for filling water-jars. Laundry prod- 
ucts and the mud stirred by water- 
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THE CEREMONIAL CALL ON THE OMDEH 


carriers and by the bathers made an 
unattractive combination, and when our 
half-clad cameleers heightened the effect 
by jumping in to fill our water-tanks, we 
were constrained to rectify their contents 
by ample proportions of permanganate; 
and this wine-colored mixture of most 
abominable flavor was our sole supply 
during the four days’ march to Baharia, 
the next oasis. 

The chief town of Baharia consists of 
two communities which join as one town, 
reminiscent of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The water-supply includes some splendid 
flowing wells, which have been developed 
to their utmost capacity since the earliest 
known times. Some of them have been 
buried in the sand along with sections 
of prosperous-looking date orchards, 
while various efforts have been made to 
augment the water-supply by meander- 
ing tunnels driven through the rock. 
These communicate with the surface at 
short intervals by shafts, the walls of 
which in later times have been recessed 
for tombs. The camp at this place was 
pitched between the village and the vast 
necropolis which stretches away to the 
westward and southward, covering an 
area many times larger than that of the 


village itself. The population of Bawitti 
Baharia numbers less than two thousand, 
while the tombs hold the remains of over 
a hundred times as many—the dead of 
four or five thousand years. The de- 
mand for relies has led the inhabitants 
to exeavate among the older tombs, and 
remains are thrown carelessly about on 
the surface of the ground. Skulls, bones, 
and fragments of mummies were seen 
in great abundance along the tracks or 
in the small gardens fringing the village. 
Coins, carne lian beads, and searabs were 
being retrieved from ancient graves on 
one side of the camp, while on the other 
a funeral moved out from the village 
at sunset, the ululating hired mourners 
sounding a conventional ery of grief, 
perhaps as old in its use as anything 
with which we came in contact. 

The antipathies of the town - dweller 
and the Bedouin were perceptible to one 
with only a casual knowledge of local 
conditions, and whenever one of the 
camel-boys was called upon to carry ap- 
paratus through the narrow lanes in the 
orchards, or through -the involved pas- 
sageways, his manner was timid and 
fearful in the extreme, and not an un- 
necessary moment was willingly spent in 
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such narrow and _ hostile quarters. At 
sunset a caftaned guard sent by the 
omdeh reported to our sheik for duty, 
and spent the night with his rifle wrapped 
in his robes among the cameleers. His 
presence warned away prowlers from the 
village, and also se rved as a check on 
any pilfering propensities on the part 
of our escort. The grave and respectful 
salute which he rendered on our morn- 
ing start was a refreshing relief to the 
servile hand-kissing which must be en- 
dured in so many of these remote loeali 
ties 

A third rim of sand and limestone 
was climbed out of the basin of Baharia 
as the caravan started for the Nile, tive 
days distant. The wind-worn hills en- 
countered on the high plateau at this 
place, in addition to the rounded forma 
included many it 


which the sides sloped 
in straight lines meeting at the sharp 
summit, with an aspect strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of the great pyramids. 
Ancient tracks lead from near here to 
the Fayoum, and to the vicinity of the 
great monuments of Gizeh, and the 
region was fairly accessible by any meth- 
ui of travel These and other pointed 
hills, offering splendid models of form 


and size, must have been known to the 
designers and builders of these greatest 
of all human monuments. Position and 


the courses of the passageways and other 


¢ 


features of the pyramids may well be 
left for the astronomer to interpret, but 


The 


ALBERT 





Voice 
BIGELOW 


HERE is only one law and only one God 
For all things under the sun 


it is ditteult to avoid the suggestion 
that the similarity of form between then 
and the hills is more than accidental. 


The caravan track leading most d 
rectly to the Nile was marked by rough 
blocks of basaltic rock, and it kept an 
eastward course across a seemingly end 
less succession of wide, shallow depres 
ions shimmering with formless mirages 
and perpetually scoured by the north 
winds. Areas of loose ground dotted 
with grave-like cavities were seen, from 
which salt had been taken and carried 
to distant markets. A series of dunes 
a few miles in width was crossed, which 
is known to extend in a north-and-south 
direction for nearly three hundred miles, 
and in another place a narrowed band 
had eut across the track, interposing 
ridges of moving sand which were careful 
ly avoided by long detours. Miles apart 
masses of vegetation would bulk larg 
and distorted, but when ridden down 
they dwindled to small clumps of an 
indurated succulent which had _ started 
with the moisture of a vagrant rain-storm 
a few years before, and survived inactive 
and leathery. Among these and at short 
intervals were the burrows of rodents, 
the trails of lizards, and the footprints 
of gazelles, which derive their sole supply 
of moisture from the seanty proportion 
in their desiccated food These, with the 
traveling and migrating birds, extend the 
thin web of life across the driest area 
the world’s surface affords. 






PAINE 


The sea, and the sand, and the wind-blown soul, 


And the God and the law are one. 


And whatever the law and the God be 





named 


By beings like you and me, 


They speak supreme in that cosmic voice 


Which men call Harmony. 
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BY DOROTHY 





IS was not one of the usual cases of 
failure of memory, written up pic- 
turesquely in the newspapers. After 


L 


sojourn in chaos he did not return to 
ife as an unrecognized bit of wreckage, to 


e sent finally from the hospital without a 
label. Every one knew all the details of the 
iecident, and knew him to be Maithew 
Warren. And yet when the doctor, the 
well-known James Farquhar, M.D., who 
was the closest friend of the injured man 
ind his wife, pronounced the acute danger 
past and said that he might be allowed to 
see his family for a moment, Matthew 
Warren looked dully at the handsome 
woman and the two blooming children who, 
showing a frightened tendency to tears, 
came to the private room at the hospital 
to stand by his bedside. ‘‘Who are those 
people?” he asked his nurse, with the weak 
curiosity of a sick man, losing interest as he 
spoke. His wife drew back quickly. Dr. 
l‘arquhar motioned the visitors away. He 
did not seem surprised. From that time he 
was constantly in the sick man’s room. 

It was not until several days later that 
the slowly rising tide of Matthew Warren's 
vitality reached the point where he felt 
the significance of his condition. He woke 
from sleep with a scream which brought the 
watchful doctor to him ina bound. “Who 
am I? Who am I?” he ealled, wildly; and 
then, controlling himself with an effort, 
clutching at the doctor’s arm, his teeth 
chattering loudly, he added, “Tm very 
s-s-sorry to trouble you, b-b-but I seem to 
have h-h-had a nightmare of some s-s-sort, 
and I can’t—I can’t remember who I am.”’ 

Two months later, when he seemed quite 
himself again physically, the doctor, having 
exhausted all other devices, resolved to 
try taking the sick man home. Perhaps, 
he argued dubiously, the utter familiarity 
of his surroundings might speak to his 
clouded brain. The experiment was tried. 
Matthew Warren, to all appearances restored 
to perfect health, went along docilely with 
his old friend, whom he continued to treat 


as a new acquaintance. He stepped into 


Oblivion 


CANFIELD 


the train with no surprise, looked about 
him quietly, opened a window en route 
with a practised commuter’s knowledge of 
the catch, and talked, as he had ever since 
his recovery, calmly and simply of the 
every-day objects before him. He was 
especially interested in the first signs of 
spring in the early April landscape, point- 
ing out to his companion with great pleas- 
ure the gray sheen of pussy willows and, 
as the train approached the prosperous 
suburban region, stretches of brilliantly 
green lawns. 

As he walked up the well-raked gravel 
of the driveway toward his own expen- 
sive house he might have been the old 
Matthew Warren returning, as usual, after 
his day in the city; and coming to meet him, 
as usual, was Mrs. Matthew Warren, look- 
Ing very picturesque in a dress he had 
always especially admired. 

She advanced slowly, shrinking a little, 
very pale. She had never recovered from 
the shock of meeting those blankly un- 
responsive eyes at the hospital. It had 
wounded and withered something deep in 
her. Dr. Farquhar looked at her keenly, 
noting with disapproval the signs of sup- 
pressed agitation. He regretted having 
undertaken the risk of the experiment 

Matthew Warren lifted his hat as she 
drew near. “I hope you will pardon our 
trespassing upon your beautiful grounds,” 
he said She winced at the distant courtesy 
of the gesture and his accent. He went 
on, ‘ My friend has, I believe, some errand 
bringing him here.’’ He put on his hat, 
stepped a little to one side, to allow his 
wife and the doctor to walk together, and 
in an instant was absorbed in the green 
spears of the daffodils thrusting their 
vigorous, glistening shafts through the 
earth. 

The woman questioned the doctor with 
a mute gaze in which was offended pride, as 
well as grief and bewilderment. She had 
been the handsomest girl in her set and 
unreservedly indulged by her husband 
throughout her married life Until now 
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she had been always a perfectly satisfied 
woman, and something in her heart had 
grown great and exacting, which now re- 
volted angrily against this grotesque trial 
put upon her by fate. 

“Let us try the house,” said the spe- 
cialist. 

She walked beside him in silence. Mat- 
thew Warren followed them slowly, gazing 
about him at the newly green lustrous 
grass and at the trees swinging swollen 
buds in the warm, damp air. He looked 
curiously young, not so old, by ten years 
at least, as the man who, three months be- 
fore, throwing a reckless wager over his 
shoulders to those in the tonneau, had 
clamped down the brake which did not 
work. 

“Jim, I thought best not to have the 
children here,’’ whispered his wife to the 
doctor. 

He nodded assent. ‘‘One can never tell 
how it will affect him. It has been an 
especially hard case, because the mere men- 
tion of his lost identity throws him into a 
fever. Otherwise he has been quite reason- 
able. You must remember that it is abso- 
lutely essential to keep perfectly calm 
yourself. He is a very, very sick man.” 

Mrs. Warren glanced at her husband 
and shivered throughout all her big, hand- 
some, healthy body. She seemed to her- 
self to be in a nightmare. It was all 
incredible. That she, of all people, should 
be in such a situation! 

The owner of the house stepped up on 
the broad piazza and looked admiringly 
at the view of the Hudson, the view which 
he had discovered, and for the sake of 
which the house had been located where it 
stood. 

“What a splendid stretch of the river 
your piazza commands!” he said, pleas- 
antly, to his hostess, as the three stood ex- 
pectantly before the door. She looked 
at the doctor and opened the door without 
speaking, motioning her guests into the 
big living-room, all in leather shades of 
brown and tan, with coals shimmering 
in the fireplace Matthew Warren had de- 
signed. Again he broke their silence with 
a pleasant comment: 

“How superb those tulips are! They 
are more like fire than the fire itself.” 
He glanced casually,- indifferently, into 
his wife’s face, then at the doctor, evi- 
dently with a moment’s wonder that he 
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did not introduce the object of their call, 
and then away, absently, out of the 
window. A lilac bush grew near it, and 
with an exclamation of delight he sprang 
up to examine it more closely. “Some of 
those buds are opening!’ he announced 
joyfully to the two who watched him so 
narrowly. “I see a real little leaf—oh, 
and another!” 

He was answered by an hysteric scream 
from his wife, and whirled about in aston- 
ishment to see the doctor motioning her 
sternly to silence. She clapped her shaking 
hand over her mouth, but she could not 
repress another scream as she met. her 
husband’s politely concerned, questioning 
eyes. And then suddenly she took mat- 
ters in her own hands. She flung aside the 
doctor’s detaining arm and rushed toward 
the sick man, crying out: 

“Matt! Matt! come to yourself! Look 
at me! Why, I’m Molly! I’m Molly!” 
She threw her arms around his neck, sob- 
bing furiously. 

Almost instantly she recoiled from his 
rigid, unresponsive body as violently as she 
had flung herself upon it. Matthew War- 
ren did not seem aware of her at all. He 
stood quite still, his eyes turning with a sick 
slowness upon the doctor. 

“Who am I?” he asked, solemnly. 
His face and neck were of a dull, congested 
red, and the veins stood out visibly. 

Dr. Farquhar, making the best of a bad 
turn of events, decided to risk all on a bold 
stroke. He advanced and said, clearly 
and masterfully, ““You are my dear old 
friend Matthew Warren, and I am Jim 
Farquhar, and this is your home and your 
wife.” 

The other stood motionless. His eyes 
were fixed on a point in space incalculably 
distant. After a moment he turned stiffly 
and walked toward the door. 

“There is some mistake,” he said, fum- 
bling at the latch. “I cannot for the 
moment remember who I am, but I have 
never been in this house before, and this 
is the first time I ever saw that lady.” 
His trembling hands failed to open the 
door at once, and the trifling delay 
seemed the match touched to the tinder 
of his disordered fancies, for he began to 
beat on the lock and to scream: ‘I don’t 
know who I am! Why doesn’t some- 
body tell me who I am! I can’t re- 
member who Before the doctor could 
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SHE CLAPPED HER HAND OVER HER MOUTH AS SHE MET HIS QUESTIONING EYES 
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reach him he had gone down in so horridly 
dislocated and inhuman a heap that his 
wife ran shrieking from the room and from 
the house. 

His prostration after this second shock 
was so great that he could not be moved 
back to the hospital, and he spent the slow 
month of collapse and utter weakness 
which followed in his own bed in his own 
room under the care of two men nurses. 
His wife had insisted upon men, having 
a panic fear of a return of his violence. 
The doctor advised her to keep out of the 
sick-room, counsel which she seemed not 
eager to disregard. The children she sent 
quite away, out of town. In her lonely and 
frightened days and nights she frequently 
asked herself with passion what wicked 
thing she could have done to be so unhappy 
now! She had a horror of her husband’s 
presence, although she made a_ gallant 
effort to conceal this from the doctor, whom 
she suspected of watching her jealously 
for a sign of it; and as the master of the 
house grew stronger, so that he was re- 
ported to her up and dressed, she looked 
forward to the future with unspeakable 
dread. 

And yet, on the day when, evading his 
nurses with an insane man’s cunning, he 
crept from the house and disappeared, she 
led the search for him with unwearied faith- 
fulness, following out every clue suggested 
to her, setting every possible agency in 
action, and going unflinchingly with the 
doctor to look at a corpse reeovered from 
the river. After ten days of this sort of 
bad dream, Matthew Warren was discov- 
ered, not a mile from his own house. He 
was spading up a bed in the garden of 
old Timothy O’Donovan, the truck-farmer 
who supplied the prosperous suburb with 
green vegetables. As the lost man spaded, 
he whistled loudly, like a plowboy. The 
truck-farmer had not dreamed that the 
battered, muddy, half-witted wayfarer who 
had asked for work a week before, and who 
had set himself so vigorously and cheer- 
fully at the tasks given him, could be the 
wealthy, influential Mr. Warren who owned 
the fine house at the other end of town. 

There was a consultation of brain 
specialists, Dr. Farquhar, and Mrs. War- 
ren herself. She was questioned minutely 
as to her husband’s mental habits and 
tendencies, and finally succeeded in un- 
varthing from her memory, never very 


vivid about other people’s preferences, 
the fact (perhaps significant, the doctors 
thought) that after she and Matthew were 
first married, when they were quite poor, 
Matthew had seemed to enjoy working the 
bit of land about their first small home. 

“But of course,” she explained, ‘‘as his 
business grew so rapidly and took more 
of his time he did less and less of it. We 
have had a gardener ever since we lived 
in this house.”’ 

It was agreed that in the break-up of 
his higher faculties he might have returned 
with a blind instinct to a youthful latent 
inclination, and that for a while it was 
best to leave him where he was and trust 
to the slow healing influence of time and 
improved physica: health, since all other 
curative means had failed. If Mrs. Warren 
felt an involuntary relief at this decision, 
she hid it deep in her heart, and throughout 
the discussion she showed herself loyally 
willing to do whatever seemed best for the 
man who had been her husband. And so 
began the anomalous situation which was 
to last so long that even village tongues 
stopped gossiping of it. 

Mrs. Warren’s first distracted impulse 
had been to take the children and go away- 
abroad, perhaps. ‘That had seemed to her 
the only endurable future. But she gave 
up this plan when the doctor showed a dis- 
appointed and sternly disapproving surprise 
that she ‘‘abandon” a man who might be 
in desperate need at almost any time. 

“T see, Jim—yes, of course, I see,’ she 
had submissively assented. She cared 
intensely that those who knew of this 
crisis in her life should approve her action. 

As a matter of fact, her acquiescence to 
his opinion cost her far less than she feared. 
The miraculous capacity of life to renew 
itself under any and all circumstances came 
brilliantly to the rescue of a nature normal 
above everything else. It was not long 
before she and the children had reorgan- 
ized an existence which was tolerable at 
first, and then, as time slid smoothly by 
without change, not without its great com- 
pensations. There was plenty of money, 
since Matthew’s business had been disposed 
of at a good profit, and there was very 
little care. The children, ten and twelve 
respectively, enjoyed perfect health, grew 
fast, were not troublesome to their vigorous 
mother, and had absorbing youthful in- 
terests of their own, They adapted them- 
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selves with great tact and good sense to 
Like their mother, 
they were large and comely, with a health- 
fully ready ability to be satisfied with life 
It was hard to connect the well-groomed, 


their peculiar situation. 


trimly attired, prepossessing trio, riding and 
driving about the 
ot the suburb, 


“residential port ion” 


with the shabby, 
half-daft hired 
man In overalls 
who rarely left 
the truck-farm at 
the other end of 
town In a sur- 
short 
time even those 


prisingly 


who knew of the 
inprecedented cir- 
cumstances came 
almost involun- 
tarily to regard 
Mrs. Warren as 
a highly ornamen- 
tal widow, and the 
children as_half- 
orphans 

Not that they 
themselves had 
the bad taste to 
make a mystery 
of the affair The 
sad story was told 
with a frank sad- 
ness to their inti- 
mates, and roused 
among the young 
friends of the 
children a sort of 
romantic admira- WHISTLED LIKE 
tion for their ex- 
traordinary situa- 
tion. From the first they had all 
three followed to the letter the doctor’s 
recommendation to keep away from the 
region of the truck-farm. They depended 
for news of the sick man upob the doctor 
himself, who took care to go past the 
O’ Donovan place at not infrequent inter- 
vals to inquire particulars of the new 
“help.” 

There, too, as frequently happens with 
busy people absorbed in their own difficult 
affairs, O’Donovan and his wife adjusted 
themselves to the singular state of things 
with a rapidity which astonished them. 
The half-fearful curiosity they had felt 
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AS THE LOST MAN SPADED, HE 
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toward the new laborer when they first 
learned his identity gave way little by 
little to an unsurprised acquiescence in his 
kindly : simple presence and his peculiar ities. 
For the second shock, which had come to 
him during his wife’s wild appeal, had, it 
seemed, been even more violent than the 
first. He had 
seemed only to 
forget his identity 
befor Now he 
had lost it He 
could not now 
have opened auto- 
matically the win- 
dow in the e¢om- 
muter’s 
That 


moath of oblivion 


train. 


second 


had left him with 
pract ically no 
memory of any 
kind. He not 
only did not know 
who he was, but 
he could not re- 
member from one 
day to the next. 
From morning till 
night he was like 
other men; but at 
every dawn he 
rose up singing, 
with a mind as 
blank of past ex- 
periences 4S a lit- 
tle child’s. 

This was of 
course, until a way 
A PLOW-BOY had been invented 
to obviate it, the 
cause of the 
greatest practical inconvenience, since he 
could not remember instructions given him 
the day before, nor even to continue a task 
half completed. The trucker and his wife 
had several highly irritating experiences 
with him, as on the occasion when, having 
been set to plow a patch in the garden, 
he went on plowing because nobody told 
him to stop and he had forgotten orders 
given him the day before, until he had 
turned under all the sod of the O’ Donovans’ 
only meadow. Finally, applying their Cel- 
tic wits to the problem, they took advan- 
tage of the capacity of their new servant 
for fluent reading and writing. They gave 
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him a standing order to carry about with 
him a pad of paper and a pencil, to set 
down in black and white every instruction 
given him, and to consult it at every step. 
He obeyed this command with a smiling, 
absent docility, giving, as always at this 
period of his life, the strange impression of 
one wrought upon by sweet and secret 
thoughts. The O’Donovans said that to 
see him walk across the barnyard you 
would know he was fey. 

After this device was in working order, 
©’ Donovan boasted that no man could wish 
for better help than this stalwart, cheerful, 
deft-handed laborer, who loved every plant 
in the long rows of the truck-farm, worked, 
whistling and singing, all day long, and 
never asked for a holiday. For a long 
time his only excursions away from the 
farm were on Sundays, when he went with 
his employer and Mrs. O'Donovan to the 
little Roman Catholie church set in the 
midst of the poorer quarter of the suburb. 
He could not follow the mass, but it 
gave him obvious pleasure to listen to 
the music and to look at the priest’s 
robes and the red and white of the aco- 
lytes’ garb. 

Two years after his arrival at the farm 
he could searcely have been recognized by 
his wife and children if they had seen him. 
Like his employer, he had allowed his beard 
to grow, a thick mass of brown, without 
a gray hair in it, although Dr. Farquhar 
knew him to be nearly fifty. Above this, 
his tanned, ruddy face and quiet eyes 
gave no hint of the keen animation and 
the piercingly satirical look which had 
been Matthew Warren’s. 

Timothy O’Donovan and his wife, child- 
less, solitary old people, came to love the 
kindly “‘innocent,’’ whom they regarded as 
a child, almost as though he had been of 
their own blood. Old Mrs. O’ Donovan 
especially petted him and cherished him, 
and lavished on him the affection which 
she had been so ready to give the son 
Heaven had never granted her. As she 
and her husband grew older, and as this 
adopted member of their family began to 
seem more “‘like other people,” read books, 
studied farming and trucking seriously, and 
recovered something of his shattered mem- 
ory for every-day events, he was trusted 
with more and more of the farming and the 
business. The slow clearing of his mind 
brought out traces of his superior education, 
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and this, together with a considerable native 
aptitude for the business, was a great as- 
set to the primitive older farmer. They 
started tentatively some hot-beds for early 
vegetables which later grew by degrees to 
a greenhouse. The younger man, after 
several years of experimenting, developed 
a new variety of tomato, especially suited 
to their conditions. He called it, after 
Mrs. O'Donovan, the “Aileen,” a tribute 
which pleased her greatly. Not having a 
name of his own, the assistant took that of 
his employer, and the newer people of the 
town thought them father and son. Some- 
times he drove the delivery wagon into 
town to the market, early in the morning, 
and later, so little vivid did his past seem 
to the O’Donovans, was sent once in a 
while to the Warren house to deliver at the 
tradesman’s door their daily supply of 
fresh salads. 

When Mrs. O’Donovan died he mourned 
her with*sorrow so sincere that her bereaved 
old husband felt him to be the one link 
which still bound him to life, and seven 
years later, when old Timothy himself 
passed away in the arms of his faithful 
servitor, it was found that he had left the 
farm and house to the wanderer who, 
twelve years before, haggard and nameless, 
had stumbled desperately up his garden 
path. 

The new farmer was not long to lead 
a solitary life. A great-nephew of O’ Dono- 
van’s, a boy of fourteen, left orphaned in 
Ireland before his uncle’s death, had already 
started out to the States, and four or five 
days after the funeral he arrived at the 
house, horribly frightened at everything 
so strange and different, horribly home- 
sick, horribly alone, and more than willing 
to accept the instantly offered home thrown 
open to him by his uncle’s successor, whom 
he thought his own blood relative. When 
he had recovered from his first panic he 
proved himself very useful to the solitary 
man. He, was of the shrinking, shy, fawn- 
eyed type of Irish boy, very handy about 
the house, “as good as a girl,” his dead 
mother had often said of him, and he took 
over the domestic end of the new partner- 
ship. He proved to have a taste for music, 
and his guardian arranged for a weekly 
lesson from a violinist in town. He himself 
sat in the evenings on the porch, smoking, 
reading, and listening with a pleased smile 
to the singing of the fiddle in the room 
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HE GALLOPED PAST HIS FATHER S VEGETABLE CART 


behind him. They were both always in bed 
by nine o’clock. 

Sometimes, for an outing, he took the lad 
with him on his trips to town, pointing out, 
among other objects of interest, the fine 
houses of the wealthy residents and, on 
the rare occasions when they were detained 
so long as to witness the awakening of the 
suburb, the miraculously well-tailored peo- 
ple who inhabited them. His daughter, 
after a very successful young-ladyhood 
competently managed by her mother, was 
married now to a prosperous, hard-working, 
commuting banker, considerably older than 
herself, and lived in a house a little more 
expensive and very much more in accord 
with the latest fashions in domestic archi- 


tecture than her mother’s, which was now, 
in the swiftly advancing American town, 
one of the ‘older residences.’ His son 
still lived at home, a famous tennis-player 
and athlete, who occasionally, flanneled to 
perfection, walked past on his way to the 
tennis-courts, or, his smooth yellow hair 
tossed back from his healthy, unexcited 
face, galloped on his well-groomed hunter 
past his father’s vegetable cart. Mrs. War- 
ren too was to be seen not infrequently, as 
handsome, though not as slender, as for- 
merly, the image of good comfort and good 
fortune, hurrying from. one engagement 
to another, consulting her watch and tap- 
ping a well-dressed foot in impatience at 
the slowness of her car, as in years gone by. 
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She had never thought, apparently, of seek- 
ing a divoree from her husband. Among 
her numerous friends this constancy was 
much admired 
These swept by the burly, elderly guar- 
dener without a look, quite sincerely un- 
aware of his identity. They relied on the 
doctor to let them know if the now quite 
unlooked-for “change’’ should ever take 
place, and they all of them led absorbing 
lives of the greatest interest to themselves. 
Dr. Farquhar, whom the gardener had 
come to know again in his new existence 
through his visits to the two O’Donovans, 
always nodded is he passed, and received 
in return a respectful tradesman’s salute. 
Of all those concerned he alone continued 
to be desperately unreconciled to the state 
of things. His physician’s pride had been 
stung by his professional defeat, which had, 
moreover, involved the ruin of his dearest 
friend. In spite of the friendly cordiality 
of Mrs. Warren, he could never rid himself 
of an unworthy and unfair tendency to 
blame her for her own untroubled good 
fortune. He was frequently called to the 
Warren house professionally and could not 
enter that dignified home of ease without 
thinking bitterly of the man exiled from 
it and from all his natural birthright, to 
poverty and obscurity, and grinding daily 
manual labor. He compared Mrs. War- 
ren’s smooth, aristocratic, significant hands 
with the work-worn claws of the ignorant 
old lrishwoman who had furnished sO long 
poor Warren's only contact with the re- 
finements of the world of women. He 
thought of Warren’s own hands, which he 
had known so sensitive and nervously 
active, now thickened and calloused, lving 
half open on his knees, in the dull passivity 
of the laboring-man. Once or twice the 
doctor had been compelled to take a meal 
en famille with the Warrens, and the del- 
icately served food had choked him. He 
remembered that Warren usually nowadays 
sat down to a single coarse dish of stew. 
prepared by the little Irish lout whom he 
had adopted. He looked about him at the 
tasteful elegance of the spacious interior 


and thought of the bare four-roomed cabin 
which now sheltered the master of this 
house. The faithful friend, feeling War- 
ren’s grotesque and tragic fate as though 
it were his own, had never been able to 
stay all through one of Mrs. Warren’s 
evening entertainments The well-to-do 


atmosphere of expansive ease and affluence 
in those handsome rooms formed too em- 
bittering a contrast in his loyal mind with 
the imprisoning round of toil of his friend 
and the rustic companionship which was 
the only break in the solitude of his life 

Once, as the doctor fled desperately away 
from a cotillion, and came out shivering 
into the cold dawn, shrugging on his over- 
coat and frowning, he caught sight of the 
O’ Donovan vegetable cart making its early 
start for the market. He stood still in 
front of the Warren house, the chilly morn- 
ing air whipping streaks of red up into his 
pale reveler’s face. The horses jogged by, 
Warren holding the reins loosely, his 
powerful body lounging on the seat, his 
coarse shirt open at the throat. Dr. Far- 
quhar gazed at his weather-beaten face and 
raged inwardly. As the cart passed the 
entrance tc the driveway the driver glanced 
up at the Warren house, saw the lighted 
windows yellow in the clear, blue dawn, and 
then caught sight of the doctor hugging 
his Inverness about him. He nodded 
cheerfully. 

“It’s a fine morning, Doctor,” he called, 
and passed on. 

The doctor heard him begin a moment 
later to whistle loudly, the sweet, shrill 
treble piercing the air like a bird’s note. 

Dr. Farquhar clenched his fists angrily 
He thought of the brilliant future which 
had lain open before his friend, he remem- 
bered his absorbing, crowded life of varied 
intellectual interests, his first promising 
success in politics, the beginning of his 
reputation as an after-dinner’ speaker, 
his growing influence in financial circles, 
his notable social gifts, and then hi: 
beautiful, faithful wife, his creditable, 
highly successful children—and then 
ah, what a professional triumph to effect 
such a cure after so long! The doctor 
said aloud: 

“T will go to see that man in Vienna. 
There’s no harm in watching him operate.” 


Four months later he was back again, 
and went straight from the station, where 
he landed at dusk, to the O’ Donovan farm- 
house. It was early autumn and, although 
not yet eight o’clock, the first stars were 
already emerging from a pure, quiet sky. 
He heard the singing of the violin as he 
went up the walk, and in answer to his 
knock young Tim came to the door, the 
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echo of the music on his still dreaming 


‘He’s in the garden, sir, the master 
is, but if you'll kindly take a seat I'll 
step an call him He likes to take one 
look around he fore we go to bed They 
say around here that he can’t slee p unless 
he’s tucked the plants up and given them 
pat like.”’ 


Dr. Farquhar sat down and crossed his 
legs. The hanging foot jerked nervously 
It was extremely quiet there on the sid 
road He could hear the distant murmur 
of the boy’s voice and the man’s answer 
He could count every step of their return 
as though they were the beats of his own 
heart—across the soft ground of the field, 
the dusty road, the hard-beaten path 





HE Docror VEHEMENT TALK 


The big, roughly dressed man stood there 
before him, looking up at him with a quiet 
smile 

“Were you wanting to see me, Doctor? 
said the garden r 

The doctor ros breathing quickly facing 
the other’s kindly, patient eyes with some 
nervous ivritation 

i f yes | have a great deal to say 
to you, Mr. He hesitated, balked over 
the name, used his hesitation as a despe r- 
ately seized opening, and said, impatiently 
“Of course you know that your name is 
not really O’Donovan.”’ 

The gardener turned to the slim figure 
loitering at the gate and called, ‘‘Tim, 
‘tis time you were in bed.”” The lad moved 
obediently up the path, humming under 
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his breath the slow melody he had been 
playing on his violin. 

“All right, Unele,” he said, good-humor- 
edly, and disappeared. 

The gardener sat down on the edge of the 
tiny porch. “I take it it is something 
very particular you have to say, Doctor?” 
he asked, not without a touch of apprehen- 
sion in his voice. 

The doctor nodded and began to speak 
rapidly, violently. He had not gone far 
before the gardener stood up in evident 
agitation. He shook his head, frowning, 
and motioned the other to silence. 

“T’m all right as I am,” he said. curtly. 
“What is the good of prying into what’s long 
past and nobody knows about, anyhow. 
Such things oughtn’t to be stirred up—they 
only The beginning to talk 
again, he raised his voice to ery angrily: 
“T don’t want to hear any more such talk! 
"Tis better to take things as 
Nobody is the better for 
secrets that 

Dr. Farquhar flew at him in a passion of 
intensity which beat down his opposition. 
“Will you listen to me!” he commanded in 
a voice of fury. “Just listen to what I 
have to say! Almost your life and death 
are at stake. You shall listen!” 

The gardener gave a gesture of im- 
patience, but he sat down and did not again 
interrupt the vehement mono- 
logue. Occasionally he rubbed his big palms 
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They tap, tap, tap; 
In silence through 
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on his knees stiffly. The crickets sang 
loudly. From up-stairs Tim’s window thr: 

a square of yellow light on the flower-bed 
in the front yard. 
down to them in 
moving adagio. The stars came out, on 
by one, and then in clusters, until an i: 
numerable radiant company shone 
on the two figures on the porch. 


His clear alto droppe« 


snatches of his slow! 


dow! 

The 
doctor’s harangue drew to a close. 

“‘T have followed your case from the be 
ginning; and although one can never by 
absolutely sure of the results of so gra 
an operation, | am so certain that I cannot 
but insist that you place yourself in m) 
hands. When you have come to yours 
and realize your lost identity, you wi 
fully understand and share the intensit) 
of my feeling on this point 
to draw breath, 
the man he 
drawn 


He stopped 
leaning forward toward 
was addressing, his brows 
together as he tried to read th 
other man’s expression. The faint light 
of the stars allowed him to see that the 
other’s face showed emotion. It 
a good moment for a pause. 

The light went out in the room above 
them. The crickets had stopped chirping 
It was in an intense silence that the man 
in the rough clothes turned his head and 
looked strangely at the doctor. He drew 
a long breath and said, gravely, ‘Why, 
Jim, my memory came back than 
eight years ago.” 
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Cartagena the Ancient 


BY WILLIAM HURD LAWRENCE 


CANNOT say that my first impressions 

of South America filled me with en 

thusiasm. I had expected to see a land 
of brilliant, living green, the lush foliage 
pushing down to the water’s edge, and gay 
with beautiful flowers. Instead, for this 
was the dry season, there were grim hills 
of dull purple and bronze, their sides rent 
with livid sears, blistering in the heat. 
I had been told wondrous tales, by people 
who hadn’t been there, of water of a 
marvelous pale blue. Now the harbor 
of Savanilla is on the western edge of the 
Magdalena delta, and that river discharges 
a mighty volume of muddy water whose 
vellow course can be traced miles and 
miles from the shore. The ship was 
moored to the extreme seaward end of 
1 very long, very ugly, spindling iron pier 
that stretches for a full mile into the 
shallow bay; at the other end, scattered 
here and there amid a chaos of low sand- 
hills, were the native huts of mud and 
thatch which compose the town. The 
northeast ‘‘trades’’ were blowing half a 
gale and piling up a choppy sea that rushed 
sullenly beneath the pier, and on which 
a lot of overfed pelicans were bobbing 
heavily. 

No one ever thinks of stopping in Sava- 
nilla—not if it can be helped—so I pur- 
chased a ticket, for eighty dollars, to Bar- 
ranquilla, seventeen miles away, resigned 
my soul to its Maker, and climbed aboard 
the train to await the pleasure of the 
wheezy little engine. Native women (and 
by that term I mean the Coast Indians and 
the various cross-breeds), all more or less 
hedraggled, squatted on the ground in the 
little market close by the train, and offered 
villainous-looking edibles and evil drinks 
to such as were hungry and thirsty and 
courageous; a long train of donkeys, driven 
by piratical-looking half-breeds and laden 
with wool, passed by, the huge bales pro- 
truding, pannier-wise, on each side, so that 
all that could be seen of the donkey was 
his head and the slender little legs that 
looked quite inadequate for the burden; a 


black -and- white billy - goat wagged his 
beard meditatively in the shadow cast by 
the cars; in a filthy pool not five feet away 
two particularly sinister-looking hogs wal 
lowed, grunting in sheer joy of dirt, and 
I thought of the wisdom of the old Hebraic 
law; on the ragged thatch of a near by hut 
a huge vulture preened himself in the sun 

I mention him because he seemed to be 
careful of his personal appearance, 

The road ran along the edge of the bay, 
where the whitecaps were tossing furiously, 
and then, turning sharply inland, kept to 
the valley of the Magdalena, through a rich 
grazing country, past a few picturesque 
little villages with tall cocoanut palms 
casting cool shadows on the low, flat roofs. 
The pastures were brown and parched for 
lack of rain, the donkey paths knee-deep 
with dust, and in the bare untraveled spots 
the earth was cracked wide open with the 
heat. Having accomplished the seventeen 
miles in a little more than an hour’s time, 
we drew proudly into the station at Bar- 
ranquilla, and I was cast forth into a dense 
crowd of negroes, Indians, and half-breeds, 
each with some sort of conveyance and 
each determined to carry some portion of 
me away with him. 

Not many years back Barranquilla was a 
native village of mud and thatch, naked 
children and semi-naked adults, pigs and 
filth and evil smells. To-day, through the 
influence of foreign capital and a slowly 
reviving commerce, it has grown to a po- 
sition of some importance. It is also re- 
garded as the healthiest spot on the Spanish 
Main. Its streets are for the most part 
narrow and crooked, and, except for a few 
in the center of the town, either choked 
with sand or so deeply rutted by the rains 
as to be almost impassable. I walked 
through some of the back streets, where 
the washouts left by last season’s rains 
were so deep that the narrow shelf they 
call a sidewalk was nearly on a level with 
my shoulder, and I have more inches 
than most. The houses in the business 
district are generally two stories in height, 
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with the barred, overhanging balconies so 
Back in the 
residential parts they shrink modestly to 
one story, with the tall windows either 
barred like a prison or built out in a sort 
of picturesque cage, the wooden framework 
and intersecting spindles and grills painted 
green and red, usually, but sometimes a blue 


characteristic of this country. 


that for sheer violence surpasses anything 
| have ever seen. 

There is one good hotel, among a lot 
of very bad ones. One enters through a 
massive door into a cool, roomy, flag- 
paved court, and, passing up a flight of 
wide stairs, comes out upon a gallery or 
baleony which runs around the four sides 
of the patio and leads to the various rooms. 
\long this gallery there were many flower- 
ing plants, through the leaves of which 
a charming patio, 
of strange little latticed windows and sun- 
splashed walls. 


there are glimpses of 


In the evening there is practically no 
street life, but Jarranquilla boasts of one 
very good café, which I found picturesque 
and interesting. The tables are scattered 
about a very large arcaded patio, among 
palms and orange-trees and giant ferns; 
there were swarthy card-players, very much 
in earnest, seated about the tables under 
the arches; the soft lights glinted among 
the leaves; there was the lilt of a woman’s 
laughter and the soft babel of voices speak- 
ing a foreign tongue; overhead the stars, 
and somewhere the distant strumming of 
a guitar. 

Returning to the hotel at ten o’clock, 
I found the great door closed and bolted 
and not a light to be seen. My knocking 
awoke echoes both without 
and within, and presently the door swung 


thunderous 


ponderously just far enough to admit me, 
and closed again on groaning hinges. By 
the dim candle-light in a far corner I saw 
the yawning half-breed porter roll himself 
in a strip of blanket and curl up on the 
stone flagging of the court, and with nothing 
to light me but the rays of the moon I 
climbed the resounding stairways through 
patches of silver light and inky gloom. 
It may be just as well to mention here 
that when I paid eighty dollars to ride 
the seventeen miles from Savanilla to 
Barranquilla I was not guilty of such reck- 
less extravagance as may at first glance 
appear; also, that when the agent at the 
latter place charged me forty dollars for 
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riding back the same way and in the same 
car, he merely suffered from an astonish- 
ing lapse of memory, forgetting for the 
moment that he needed the money. 

The fact is that the Colombian dollar, 
or peso, has depreciated until it is worth 
just exactly one cent in United States cur 
rency, and there being no room left for 
the centavo of old, it has vanished utterly 
from the reckoning of There 
are no silver coins whatever, and after a 


man. 


little bargaining one is apt to accumulate 
an astonishing number of yellow bills 
tens, twenties, fifties, and hundreds. 
Then there steals insidiously over one the 
peculiar exaltation of the wealthy, and it 
causes not a single pang to pay five dol- 
lars for a shine or to toss away ten dollars 
for a bottle of ginger-pop. 

I arrived back in Savanilla and then 
came a journey by sea of one more star- 
lit night, and in the half-light of early morn- 
ing we passed through waters of wonderful 
translucent blue, 
fortresses that guard the entrance to the 
harbor of Cartagena. This is one of the 
noteworthy harbors of the world, and one 


between the grim old 


cannot help speculating on the advantages 
which would accrue to commerce if it were 
situated on the coast of a real live country. 
It extends northeast by 
over eight miles long, and is completely 
landlocked. It is estimated that all the 
navies of the world might safely ride at 
anchor there, and a most beautiful anchor- 
age it is. In former days there were two 
entrances, the Bocca Chica (Small Mouth), 
which is still used, and the Bocca Grande, 
or Big Mouth, which lies much nearer the 
city. Because of this fact it was decided 
to fill it up, for experience had taught the 
ancient dons that it gave too easy access 


southwest, it is 


to the treasure-chests of Spain, as the 
buccaneers of the Indies and the English 
privateers had more 
strated. Accordingly, a few worthless old 
galleons were loaded with stone and scrap 
iron, steered out to the channel, and sunk, 
while the chinks were filled with anything 
that would stay put. This added somewhat 
to the always doubtful security of the 
treasures awaiting shipment in the city, 
and it also rendered that portion of the 
harbor a safer anchorage, serving as a sort 
of breakwater to catch the surges that roll 
in under the lash of a northerly gale and 
break in line upon line of angry white. 


than once demon- 
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Through this great, beautiful, empty 
harbor we slowly sailed, passing an occa- 
sional native canoa, yawl-rigged and very 
picturesque, the bow and stern high and 
pointed and covered with rudely painted 
stars and moons and all the odds and ends 
of primitive fancy, past two tiny native 
villages huddled close down to the water’s 
edge, the new thatch on some of the huts 
showing a dull bronze against the dark 
green of the forest. Behind one of these 
villages and just over a densely wooded 
ridge a tiny column of smoke marks the 
location of Cartagena’s leper colony. 

There is one promontory covered with 
a dense jungle growth that virtually marks 
the line of separation between the outer 
and the inner harbor, and the steady on- 
ward march of the jungle is shown here and 
there where detached groups of mangroves 
thrust their heads above the water, some of 
them many yards from shore. 

As we swung slowly around this point 
there, suddenly right before us, lay the 
ancient battle-scarred old city, girt about 
with yellow walls, its domes and spires 
VoL. CXXVII.—No 64 
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and crumbling watch-towers bathed in the 


morning light. Beyond the overhanging 
purple mists lay the one-time fabled land of 
kl Dorado, WwW rapped in a golden atmosphere 
of mystery. Somewhere beyond those tropic 
forests and that faint line of hills, som« 
where beyond those still lagoons steaming in 
the morning light, their wreaths of mist 
waving like ghostly banners, lay that shin- 
ing lure on which for almost two centuries 
had been centered the hopes and lusts of 
that vast army of adventurous souls who 
sailed blithely away from the shores of 
Spain, of France, and of England, all ob- 
sessed with the single idea of speedy and 
fabulous wealth, and many, nay, most of 
them, destined to be swallowed utterly by 
the insatiable jungle or to disappear forever 
behind the sphinx-like precipices oi the 
Andes. ‘Those who make haste to be 
rich pierce themselves through with many 
sorrows.” That dream city of porphyry 
and alabaster, of ebony and cedar, of 
silver and gold and ivory, cost Spain alone 
more lives than all her other conquests in 


the Western Hemisphere. 
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However, there were compensations, and 
those of no mean order, for before long 
the accumulated wealth of the Incas, the 
vast riches of the Andean mines, the treas- 
ures of Los Teques and Barota and Potosi 
came pouring in a golden flood down to the 
Caribbean and and La 


shore, Caracas 


Guayra, Porto Bello, and Cartagena sprang 


latter 
others in 


the destined 
the wealth 
Founded in 1533, Cartagena 


suddenly into being, 
to outstrip all of 
and romance. 
once to contribute to the 
romantic history of the world. In a short 
time her storehouses were bursting with 
chests of for the in- 
the king, and the gal- 
leon arriving from Spain heaped upon 
her quays the richest 
and evervthing demanded by necessity or 
luxury. In those fat times the 
every greedy adventurer with a sail above 


began almost at 


treasure destined 


satiable coffers of 


bales of fabrics 


eyes of 


a plank beneath began to turn 
thitherward, and what the Spaniard secured 
by treachery and inhuman atrocities from 
the poorly armed turn 
wrested from gentle manner. 
Thus the narrow streets of Cartagena were 


him and 


Indians was in 


him in no 


not infrequently converted into a shambles, 
while from the 
windows the women, fascinated, in huddled 
groups watched with fear-struck eyes the 
bloody work, and the king’s coffers some- 
while. 

Kleven vears after the establishment of 


the balconies and barred 


times waited a weary 
the city the French were there with fire and 


1585 Sir Francis Drake added 
to his already long list of 


sword. In 
victories over 
the Spanish by capturing and sacking the 
city, carrying away an immense treasure. 
Again in 1697 the French were there, this 
time with a horde of bueccaneer allies. The 
treachery of De Pointis, the French com- 
mander, and the subsequent resacking of 
the place by his disappointed dupes, the 
often told. The 
vast as to 


has been 
of loot taken 
almost pass belief, and gives an inkling of 
the wealth and luxury that were crowded, 
along with all their attendant vices, within 
those heavy walls. In 1741 Evelyn Vernon, 
Esq., Vice-Admiral of the Blue and com- 
mander-in-chief of his Majesty’s vessels in 
the West Indies, laid siege on the water, 
together with a force under Major-General 
Wentworth and Sir Chaloner Ogle on land, 
for a space of two months, battering away 
with bomb and solid shot and frequent 


buccaneers, 


amount was so 
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assault; unable to penetrate the walls, but 
leaving enduring marks everywhere, and 
contributing largely to make the great 
fort of San Philipe the crumbled ruin that 
it is to-day. 

During the hundred years that inter- 
vened between the assaults of Drake and De 
Pointis the buccaneers grew to be a terrible 
and constant menace to Spanish commerce, 
and they are credited with having made 
several raids upon and the 
shipping in the harbor. There are stories 
to the effect that Morgan entered the town 
and sailed away with his ships deep laden 
with loot. 
Porto Bello and Panama inside out is com- 


Cartagena 


Jut while his success in turning 


mon enough history, I can find no authentic 
mention of any similar exploit at Carta- 
gena. It had trouble enough without that. 

Cartagena is built on a low, sandy island, 
and at one time was separated by only a 
narrow strip of water from the adjoining 
island. This narrow water served admi- 
rably as a in the ancient times and 
was spanned by a number of drawbridges. 


moat 


Of course these disappeared along with the 
the moat 
been filled in except for a narrow ditch here 
and there, and nothing remains to tell of 


gate-houses and barbicans; has 


those things except the long, narrow slits 
in the walls and the great bronze wheels 
(now beautiful patina 
through and over which ran the drawbridge 
chains. The adjoining island, on which is 
situated the 
is also walled around its outer edge, thus 
forming an additional defense; this is sep- 
arated from the wider 
channel, spanned by bridges that were once 
heavily fortified, although nothing remains 
now but massive parapets and a 
guard-house or two. On the mainland, and 
a scant mile away, are the grim ruins of 
San Philipe, crowning a low hill; while 
still beyond is a long, precipitous ridge that 
ends in an almost sheer drop of nearly six 
hundred feet. On the very end and edge 
of this is the ancient monastery of La 
Popa, now unused and falling into ruin. 
One of the bare old cells is occupied by a 
religious recluse who has tired of the vice 
and evil ways of mankind and lives there 
in solitary communion with his God. 
Close by, a huge black cross rears itself 
against the sky, a warning to the wicked 
in the valley below, a symbol to the devout. 

The walls and fortifications were built 


covered with a 
Jarrio. or suburb of Jetsemani. 


mainland by a 


some 
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during the reign of Philip II. at a cost 
of fifty-nine million dollars. They vary 
from twenty to forty feet in height and are 
many feet in thickness. 
pet, with its ancient 


Behind the para- 
embrasures, or cre- 
nelles, and widely splayed loopholes, the 
banquette (or platform on which the 
soldier stood to deliver his shot) varies 
from four to fifteen feet in width, except in 
one part over the great arched gun-case- 
and magazines; here it is wide 
enough for fifty soldiers to march abreast. 


ments 


Here also are the entrances to long, echoing 
galleries that slope down into the interior 
and give access to the other parts of the 
fortifications. It is said that all the out- 
lying forts and defenses are connected by 
subterranean tunnels, even to far-away La 
Popa. The churches and the Inquisition 
building were also included in that sys 
tem of and the 
these gloomy passageways 
may still be seen and even penetrated for 
quite a distance; owing to pitfalls, debris 
and poisonous reptiles, it is not a safe or 
pleasant thing to do. 


secret communication, 


entrances to 


The banquette is 


reached from the ground level, sometimes 
by wide, sloping planes of solid masonry, 
and sometimes by narrow and steep flights 


of steps much worn and rounded; and at 
every angle of the wall are the picturesque 
watch-towers, some fairly well preserved 
and others either crumbling or quite de- 
molished. Within these walls the city has 
lain with but few changes since its begin 
ning. The and ancient 
buildings all speak of times far remote. 


narrow streets 


THE 
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The first days of my stay in Cartagena 
were the closing ones of Holy Week, and 
business was entirely suspended. From 
Thursday noon till Saturday morning not 
even a carriage or a panniered donkey was 
permitted upon the streets, which were 
filled with people upon whom the solemn 
significance of the time seemed to weigh 
heavily. There were long files of pret- 
ty sefioritas marching soberly to church, 
clad all in white, and attended by black- 
gowned, sharp-eyed duennas; there were 
many groups of young gallants, their 
pride of gorgeous raiment struggling with 
the traditions of the day, trying to 
look properly impressed in spite of that 
bewildering line of glancing black eyes 
passing on the other side of the way; there 
were processions of students of the various 
holy orders, black-robed priests, and sad- 
faced nuns. Religious pageants filled the 
narrow streets from house to house, the 
wailing notes of dirge and Miséréré rising 
and falling and dying away on the breeze. 
Headed by priests and censer-bearers, they 
wound slowly along, the votaries all in 
funereal black and bearing aloft on strain- 
ing shoulders, in clouds of fine dust and in 
blistering heat, the great images of the 
Church, immense carven crucifixes and 
sculptured illustrations of the Tragedy of 
the Cross. Unpleasantly realistic as some 
of these were upon close inspection, when 
seen from a distance they looked like great 
jewels of many colors, borne forward on a 
black stream of humanity, swaying slow- 
ly from side to side, the gold with which 
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they were richly ornamented glittering and 
flashing in the tropic sunlight. 

One of these crucifixes is of more than 
ordinary interest, not only because of its 
miraculous powers, but on account of the 
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strange manifestations attending its pro- 
duction. The legend, as it is told by people 
of various ranks and habits, naturally varies 
considerably in detail, but I will give, as 
nearly as I can, the version of the common 
people, to whom it is as one of the articles 
of faith: 

Years and ago there fell upon 
the city a period of great trial, for the 
pestilence walked abroad and many were 
sick and more were dead, and it seemed 
as if God had forgotten; the faith of the 
people wavered and hope was almost gone. 
One black day the good bishop, wearied 
with his labors among sick and dying, 
faint at heart with the fearful sights and 
noisome odors of the city, sought relief upon 
the strip of yellow beach beyond the walls, 
where the breezes blew clean and 
from the broad bosom of the sea. 

As he walked in sore perplexity, there 
came to him along the yellow sands a 
stranger, who seemed to move in a mist of 
light and upon whose face there rested the 
calm of perfect understanding. Because of 
the majesty of this stranger’s presence the 
good bishop forebore to question, and they 
two drew together in communion, and the 
good bishop told of the terror of the afflicted 


years 


sweet 


city and of the doubt and the ebbing faith. 
Whereupon the stranger turned, and point- 
ing to a huge piece of driftwood rolling in 
the surge at their feet, asked that it be 


carried to the ancient monastery, and 
thither directed his own footsteps. And 
the wood was brought by order of the good 
bishop, who never questioned, on th 
shoulders of many slaves who staggered 
under its weight. Then this self-invited 
guest, this stranger of majestic mien, asked 
that it be placed in one of the many cells, 
the which being done he entered in himself, 
and all the place was glorified as he passed 
along. Now he asked that no one disturb 
him and that the door be closed and locked 
from without; which was done before the 
eyes of many, for the presence of the calm 
stranger who moved in a mist of light 
quickly became known on the streets and 
in the vast old monastery, and the good 
monks gathered, expecting a miracle, and 
there was a silent throng at the great street 
door. 

In the quiet of the little cell the stranger 
wrought for three days and nights, for he 
could be heard from without, and for three 
days and nights he fasted, for neither 
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bread nor wine nor water passed the portals 
of the little door, which remained fast shut 
and locked. On the fourth day there was 
a death-like stillness within, and on the 
fifth likewise, so that the good bishop, 
in fear for the strange guest, ordered the 
door flung open; and behold, the cell was 
empty, save for a great crucifix, whereon 
hung the Saviour, around whose head was a 
faint radiance of light. Whereupon they 
knew that a miracle had been wrought, and 
the great crucifix, carven out of one solid 
timber, was carried with chanting and 
prayer through the streets of the stricken 
city, and the pestilence straightway abated 
and was gone. And the people were thus 
rebuked for their so little faith. Quickly 
they hollowed a niche in the beautiful 
little church of San Toribia, and there was 
placed the blessed crucifix, and to this 
thrice - hallowed niche the people come, 
bringing the burden of their souls, or 
whispering the secret wishes of their hearts. 
It is called Christ of the Expiation. When 
God is displeased because of the wicked- 
ness of the city or when any great trouble 
is approaching, it is said that the crucifix 
so grows in height that it fills the niche 
tightly from top to bottcm anc. it cannot 
be removed and carried in the pageants. 

Everywhere and always in Cartagena 
the baleonies reach out to one another in 
friendly wise across the narrow streets, 
their heavy beams, carved supports, and 
overhanging roofs of red tile adding ma- 
terially to the attractiveness of the place. 
Here the pretty, dark-haired sefioritas 
sit for hours at their books and embroidery, 
and in days of awful heat hither come the 
little vagrant breezes that stray in from the 
Caribbean and lose themselves in the maze 
of buildings. It is pleasant to draw a chair to 
the edge of your balcony when the shadows 
are lengthening in the streets and watch the 
indolent life go on below. There is a 
pleasant sense of aloofness, of being part 
of the life and yet away from it. 

My hotel was near the end of a narrow 
street, and not far from the wall and from 
the baleony in front of my window I had a 
beautiful view of the coast-line stretching 
away to the north in a faint purple haze and 
losing itself over the rim of the blue Carib- 
bean; I could see the white-crested waves 
dancing in the brilliant light, while the little 
native boats went merrily by, their sails 
slanting to the heavy “trades.” All 
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through the day and night I could hear 
the surges thundering at the base of the old 
fortifications; steadily, insistently, blow on 
blow, as if demanding admittance past those 
grim barriers. 
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It also occurs to me, in view of other 
things that I have heard and seen from 
my balcony, that balconies in general are 
great incentives to love-making. Apropos 
of which I am moved to tell tales out 
of school. The day that I first noticed 
them, he was standing on the very edge of 
the narrow sidewalk just down the street 
from my window, and she, a pretty, dark- 
haired slip of a girl, leaned gracefully on 
the rail of a balcony opposite, high above 
him. They were talking softly and ear- 
nestly, and it needed only a glance to tell 
that they had passed together, hand in 
hand, so to speak, into a rose-tinted world 
of illusions. Suddenly, from the rude 
world of material things there entered 
through a tall window at the gir!’s back 
a stout, hook-nosed elderly woman, mother 
or duenna, I know not which. She seemed 
not to have noticed the little play and sat 
heavily down, as if for all time. The 
young gallant stepped swiftly back into a 
great arched doorway and _ stood there 
quietly in the shadows, his eyes fixed on the 
object of his devotion. She gave no sign 
of nervousness or annoyance at the interrup- 
tion, and, without changing her position or 
taking her eyes from the shadowy archway, 
continued flirting her fan languidly back and 
forth, but with what appeared to me to be a 
peculiarly significant movement. 

At last I began to be mystified by that 
fixed, intent look of these two gazing motion- 
less upon each other, as if wholly fascinated. 
What weird love-making is this? thought 
I. Have they hypnotized each other and 
then forgotten how to break the spell? 
Just then the young man, partly turning, 
brought one of his hands into view, and the 
mystery was one no longer. The supple 
fingers were flying like mad, forming letters 
and words with such incredible swiftness 
that I could only stand and marvel. Day 
after day this same little comedy was 
enacted with trifling variations, and good- 
ness only knows what burning messages 
passed thus silently between those two. 
Later I discovered this to be a general cus- 
tom, both men and women being adepts in 
that language of the hands. 

On the western side of the Plaza Bolivar 
stands what was to me the most interesting 
building in Cartagena, the headquarters of 
the Spanish Inquisition in South America 
during the awful years when that insti- 
tution flourished. Here in this building 
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the judges of the Holy Office issued their 
ruthless decrees, and before them, it is said, 
from first to last, there passed no less 
than four hundred thousand heretics, to 
receive their sentences. The main part of 
the building is now used as a warehouse 
and residence by one of Cartagena’s 
wealthy citizens, but the long, vaulted, 
sinister torture-room is shown, divested of 
its instruments, which are preserved in a 
museum in Madrid. Al! but one, for in a 
window of the cathedral just across the 
Plaza, and even with the sidewalk, may be 
seen the ancient bed of torture, the close- 
set bars and the cruel, twisted prongs with 
which it is thickly studded still showing 
signs of the awful heat to which it was 
submitted when it was being prepared for 
its victims. One corner of this torture- 
room is walled up in a very curious fashion, 
obviously in no relation to the construction 
of the building. Neither the present owner 
nor any of his predecessors has had the 
temerity or the curiosity to break down 
that mysterious wall, so that no one knows 
what horror of those dark days lies there 
concealed. The judgment -room is also 
shown, and the rail or bar before which 
the victims were brought for sentence 
stands in its piace, crumbling and worn 
by Heaven knows what tortured hands. 
The narrow stairway down which the black- 
robed judges came from the chamber above 
is unaltered, and so is the narrow, heavily 
studded oak door that led to the dungeons. 

They are below the street, and the little, 
round, barred windows are to-day just as 
they were in that dark past, and must have 
been pitifully inadequate to let in light and 
air to those unfortunate souls. The damp 
stone floors are littered now with bales of 
goods and the bats fly squeaking along the 
vaulted roof. Kingsley mentions this grim 
pile in his Westward Ho! and here Frank 
Leigh and the beautiful Rose of Torridge 
were tortured and sentenced to death. 

The Bastile of the Inquisition was under 
the glacis of the ancient fort of San Lazare, 
at the entrance of the Bocca Chica, and 
the little, barred door that gives access 
to corridors and cells may be seen from the 
deck of the steamer. It is just inside the 
entrance to the moat, and is slightly above 
the water level. It can only be entered 
from a boat. The galleries are dark, damp, 
and evil-smelling, and from a little way in 
they slope down to a considerable depth 
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THE MARKET-PLACI 


beneath the water The foul blackness 
seems alive with bats; the cells are almost 
wholly unlighted and unventilated, and in 
some of them the water stands inches dee p 
upon the floors. Even to-day an occasional 
political prisoner finds his way thither 

All about the Plaza Bolivar are pietu 
resque old buildings, and in its center is 
a good equestrian statue of Simon Boli 
var. At the base of this statue, surround 
ed by a cordon of soldiers, the military 
band plays on pleasant Sunday evenings, 
and the youths and maidens and the sober 
elders parade slowly around and around 
the tesselated walks beneath the palms. 

The city is most fascinating at night, 
for then all its acquired modernity falls 
away from it and its ancient self is more 
nearly revealed. One wanders through the 
crooked, ill-lighted streets and sees the 
moonlight drenching roof and wall, or steal- 
ing between the lattices and bars of balcony 
and window: one notes the indolent grace of 
. group of chattering native women moving 
slowly along, the naked feet or the pliant 
sandals making only a soft lisping on the 
pavement; now they are in the full flood 
of the moonlight, their dresses making 
brilliant patches of light and color against 
the dark beyond; now they partly disap- 
pear in a square of shadow or are utterly 
engulfed in the gloom of a cavernous arch- 





ROSS THE LAGOON 


way One catches glimpses of strange in- 
teriors, their dusky arches faintly illumined 
by the yellow beams of a tiny lamp or by a 
candle burning before some crucifix, and the 
figure of a woman crouched over a little 
charcoal brazier, the fire, through its perto- 
rated sides, pricking the gloom with tiny 
points of crimson light, the while she per- 
forms some belated household task. One 
hears the bells tinkling from the lofty cathe- 
dral tower and answered in many keys from 
monastery and chapel and church not the 
deep booming bells that we of the North 
know, but minor bells, strange, high-pitched, 
as if their ancient throats were parched by 
the heat and cracked and husky with toll- 
ing the notes of war and pestilence and 
death through the long centuries; and to 
pass among such sights and sounds, hear- 
ing back of them all the deep humming 
undertone, the steady pulsing of the sea, 
forever beating at the ancient walls is to 
receive a curious impression of medievalism 
brought down to the very threshold of the 
present. 

From the Plaza de los Coches one can 
look through the main gateway of the city 
across a long unshaded walk to Jetsemani 
and to lofty La Popa. On each side of this 
walk and extending for a thousand feet, is 
2 row of marble busts on short granite 
pedestals. These are the sculptured por- 
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traits of the patriot martyrs who were shot 
to death in front of this gate by a file of 
Royalist soldiers during the war for inde- 
pendence, and from them the walk takes its 
name, the Camellon de los Martires. Here 
on the seaward side is situated the market- 
place, which in the early morning is well 
worth visiting. 

The bay comes close in along the side 
of the market, and the shore is lined with 
the long native canoas and boles (or smali 
“dug-outs "’), gaily decorated at the prow 
and stern, and piled with brightly colored 
fruits and vegetables and with every con- 
ceivable marketable thing. 

Pigs tethered by the legs to mast or 
thwart grunt contentedly in the shadow 
cast by a ragged bit of sail stretched as an 
awning; melancholy groups of turkeys are 
tethered in like manner, their heads cast 
down in utter dejection; great wicker crates 
are packed tightly with clucking fowl, rough 
cages of native make filled with wise-looking 
parrots; and tied here and there and every- 
where are monkeys of every brand and de- 
scription. Squatted on the ground near their 
the women smoke long, thin, black 
cigars and gossip volubly, or over a tiny 
fire and a little heap of stones cook their 


boats, 
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simple meals. Standing patiently in the 
broiling sun, among piles of earthen jars 
and native baskets, are donkeys without 
number, who every once in a while add their 
infernal the 
squawking, grunting babel. 


‘“hee-haws”’ to chattering, 

Not far from the main gate, inside the 
walls and close under them, is the cocking- 
main, while a quarter of a mile beyond, 
near a smaller gate, is the Plaza de los 
Toros, or bull-ring, and by these dubious 
means do the people of this warlike old 
town amuse themselves. 

In these slack and unromantic times of 
peace there is little but the husk to remind 
Only 
the women come here for water now, bal- 
ancing upon their heads huge earthen jars. 
On these walls, where the 
grim steel-clad warriors fought their bloody 
fights, the little black children play all day 
in the tropic sunlight. 


one of the days of Cartagena’s glory. 


battle-searred 


In the quiet cor- 
the 
great, green lizards bask undisturbed, and 
on the rounded edges of the merlons, by the 
wide embrasures, 


ners by the crumbling watch-towers 


where the great cannon 
thundered their defiances, the vultures sit 
their black 


above their ugly heads. 


brooding, shoulders humped 


Tide 





BY ETHEL M. 


HEWITT! 


THOUGHT IT had 
So far apart our lives were thrust! 
*T was 


forgotten you, 


forgets 
trust. 


only as the earth 


seed the sower left in 


only as the creeks forget 
tides that left their hollows dry; 
the home-bound ship forgets 

Streamers of drifting 


*T was 
The 
Or as 
seaweed by. 
My heart is earth that keeps untold 
The secret of the seeds that sleep. 
My thoughts are chalices of sand; 
Your floods them and | 


memory weep. 
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he BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
d Y oniy interest, ever, in the affair fording it; and though one hated to see 
io ! M that I am about to discuss came her dislodged, one still more hated the 
us from my old affection for Billy notion of her being unable to pay her 
Id . \theling; and for many years Billy bills. “TI can’t afford it any longer. And 
\theling has seemed to me more dead now Maude wants me to go there. It’s 
of than most dead people. Before I get dear of Maude; for it isn’t as if there 
nd through, it will be seen why. I was were anything I could do for her, you 
ily ever interested in Mrs. Atheling, though know.” 
al- [ tended to like her because she was She smiled her sweet, crooked smile, 
rs. not beautiful. A beautiful woman may that came out so well in life and so badly 
he ave an interesting history in spite of in photographs. 
dy herself. But if any man fell in love “ Maude” I knew to be Mrs. Edgell, 
ay th Lois Atheling, it would have to be a cousin, on the mother’s side, of Mrs. 
or- n the score of something besides looks. Atheling’s. Mrs. Edgell I had often 
the She hadn’t even a good figure. Now the met, and I shouldn’t have picked her out 
nd ‘rst is out. Even Bertrand Rivers for philanthropy even in its more per- 
the uldn’t accuse me of a sentimental at- sonal forms. She had all the looks Lois 
ion titude to a woman with no particular Atheling hadn’t—all the looks and all the 
sit figure. Mrs. Atheling had charm, how- money. I don’t know how to classify her 
ved ever, and, to some extent, wit. She beauty, except to say that her face, quite 


vouldn’t have produced the slightest ef- 
‘ect on a jury, and, fortunately, she never 
had to appear before one. 

Billy Atheling was an exceedingly good 
fellow—such a good fellow that when he 
narried, one more or less took his wife 

trust. I had never called much dur- 
ig their brief married life—there isn’t 
much point in ealling on the happily 

arried—but after Billy died we all more 
r less rallied to Mrs. Atheling. It was 
yretty bad to have lost Billy; and she 
hadn’t any immediate family. I don’t 
how much the life insurance was, 
ut it ecouldn’t have given her a very 
long rope. She would have to “do” 
omething—and obviously she didn’t 
now what. Her graces and gifts were 
f the unclassifiable, unmarketable kind. 
She was a charming Jack-at-all-trades, 
but, save in special cases, that doesn’t 
onstitute a career. 


now 


I wasn’t sor-v—except for her—to hear 
her say one day when I dropped in at tea- 
time, “I’m leaving this.” “This” was 
their little cage of a flat in which, high 
above our heads, they had perched and 
swung so happily during their years of 
marriage. I knew she oughtn’t to be af- 
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unlike Mrs. Atheling’s, was precisely the 
kind to convinee a jury. She had often, 
rather vaguely, asked me to come and see 
her, and I had sometimes rather vaguely 
gone. She wasn’t clever, but it was al- 
ways good to lean back and look at her 
across the footlights. Sidney Edgell, her 
husband, I didn’t like. He was good- 
looking and successful and spoiled; and 
I had just a suspicion that he was prob- 
ably a bounder. I had never cared to 
know him well enough to find out. 
“That’s very nice for both of you,” 
I ventured. I thought Mrs. Edgell likely 
to value the companionship of Mrs. Athe- 
ling at a high rate: a rate she might pay 
in cold eash, and all the better. A clever, 
plain, and loyal woman can be of great 
value to an indiscreet and pretty friend. 
That is axiomatic. And Mrs. Edgell was 
as indiscreet as she was pretty; and her 
indiseretion took the edge off her am- 
bition. I didn’t know just what form 
her ambition took; but I knew that 
there was but one fuel for any ambi- 
tion in New York—money. I’ve always 
wondered whether Mrs. Edgell’s ambition 
accounted for Sidney Edgell’s striking 
facades and boggled interiors. He knew 
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» much better than he builded! 
it wasn’t esthetic inadequacy; it may 
be that he couldn’t afford to put too 
much time on any one building. They 
line our avenues—Sidney Edgell’s beauti- 
ful unkept promises. 


Perhaps 


He was a great fad 
for a time, as every one knows; and 
though sooner or later all his clients com- 
plained of him, there was a decade when 
every multimillionaire and not a few pub- 
lic institutions wanted to show an Edgell 
front to the world. He ought to have 
been employed by all doubtful dynas- 
ties to begin their royal domiciles. The 
thing he could have done to perfection 
was an unfinished palace—something with 
splendid serried windows and cornices in 
front, but very informal and easy to ab- 
dicate from at the back. I told Mrs. 
Atheling that once, and she had for it 
a pained murmur: “Poor Sidney, he 
never has time. There’s always some big 
new thing he doesn’t dare let slip.” 

“Why doesn’t his wife insist on his 
doing his best ?”’ 

Mrs. Atheling smiled her crooked smile. 
“T don’t think Maude ever goes in,” she 
said. “She gets an infinite pleasure out 
of just driving by.” 

“ No wonder. We all like to drive by,” 
I said, bitterly. “ Make her go in. The 
Tullibardine Society, for example.” 

Lois Atheling shook her head. “ Poor 
Sidney! He has a spark of genius—but 
what will New York do for genius? Tal- 
ent is all it ean stand.’ 

“What will a frivolous wife do for 
genius?” I returned, sharply—“a wife 
who never does go in?” 

“You shouldn’t say that to me.” 

“ Because I’m in her house? Oh, that’s 
one thing New York does permit.” 

“Beeause Maude, though you don’t 
know it, is pitifully capable of suffer- 
ing.” 

Even then I couldn’t be serious. “ An 
ambitious person can always suffer.” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean that she 
has a heart—and uses it.” 

Mrs. Atheling had risen and was stand- 
ing with her back to me at the window 
of her little sitting-room. What she saw 
in the grimy areas that kept her there 
motionless I could not guess. I rose, too, 
and took my leave. It was the only seri- 
ous eonversation I had ever had with 
Lois Atheling about her hosts. I could 
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only take it to mean that Mrs. Edg: 
loved her second-rate husband in a firs 
rate fashion. That made me a litt 
sorry for her; but I didn’t any more, { 
that reason, see her frivolous figure 

the trappings of tragedy. 

I drifted off to Europe soon aft 
that, a rare and beautiful occasion 
a holiday having presented itself. Or 
in Europe ene forgets a great dea 
chiefly, perhaps, the affairs of on 
friends. I didn’t give Mrs. Atheli: 
a thought of my own between Lond 
and Tiflis. Bertrand Rivers wrote n 
once that she and the Edgells seemed 1 
suit extraordinarily well, and that Maud 
Edgell took her about everywhere. Nov 
of us, he said, need bother our heads a 
more about Billy Atheling’s widow. 
took his advice literally; and beyo: 
wondering once or twice how Billy Ath« 
ling’s widow could eonsole herself wit 
bridge and the opera, I quite ceased 1 
think of her. 

One of the most unpleasant thin: 
about returning from a long stay in EF 
rope is that one’s world at home has s 
changed its contours in one’s absen 
Worse than that, it expects you to hay 
got up the new topography. If y 
haven’t, they pity you for a sort of R 
Van Winkle. I had braced myself { 
being snubbed, but I didn’t intend t 
inform myself with any eagerness. Ii 
any of the old crowd met my steamer, | 
should be glad and grateful; if they 
had other engagements [I should refus 
to be disappointed. 

Rivers himself was there, and the dea: 
Wintons, who never went abroad, bi 
always met and feasted the returning 
travelers. The Wintons left at once aft 
engaging me for dinner; and Rivers went 
off to arrange for a cab. I was standi: 
on the dock amid my luggage, waitin: 
my turn a little drearily, when a ta 
woman walked slowly up and stopped 
beside me. It was not until she thre 
back her heavy veil that I recognized 
Mrs. Atheling. She held out her hand. 

“T didn’t know you were on this boat 
We all came down to meet a friend 
Maude’s and Sidney’s— Mr. Levering 
Perhaps you saw something of him « 
board—a charming person. But I a 
glad to see you again,” she finished, wit! 
irrelevant cordiality 
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I looked at her curiously. I had seen 
something of Levering on board—it was 
ff season and the ship was far from 
rowded. It gave me rather a shock to 
see Billy Atheling’s wife again and to 
find her concurring in what seemed a 
cheap and easy estimate of a man whose 
surface, I should have said, would not 
for long mislead the discerning. Lever- 
ing was anything but charming, to my 
mind. Yet I was glad to see Lois Athe- 
ling, though she faced me with praise of 
Levering on her lips. She was changed: 
ven in this brief and sudden encoun- 
er I could see thut. She was nervous, 
flushed, glittering, incensequent, as T had 
ever known her to be, even under the 
strain of the most recent grief. But 
she did still the thing that she had al- 
vays done: she brought back Billy Athe- 
ling just by being with you and speak- 
ng to you. I liked having Billy brought 
ack to me, though there was pain in 
it; I approved profoundly in his wife her 
ower to do it; and I was very gravely 
glad to see her. 

There she stood, looking both smarter 
nd more spent than I had ever, in 
er best or her worst days, seen her. 
We spoke irrelevantly of one or two 
things—even of Levering—and then my 
nspector arrived, and she flitted nervous- 
y away to join a group of three people 
ho, I thanked Heaven, were just too far 
off for me to bow to. She did not as! 
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me to go to see her, which struck me 
ifterward as odd, for if 1 was ever sure 
f anything it was of her having been 
even more glad to see me than she said. 
Not having been asked, I didn’t go. If 
he had been alone, I might have gone 
just for the sense of that faint resuscita- 
tion of Billy. But I didn’t care to have 
Billy evoked for me by the Edgells’ fire- 
side, where he would never, in life, have 
wanted to be. He had always been quite 
sure that Sidney Edgell was a bounder. 
[ was very busy that winter; it was 
desperately easy not to go anywhere. The 
stray things I heard said about the 
Kdgells were unpleasant. If the beauti- 
ful Maude had a heart, it was evidently 
not her husband who made it beat. That 
was one of the things I heard occasional- 
ly, though I am bound to say that each 
time I heard it a different man was 
brought into the context. I was vague- 
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ly glad that all the scandal was so aim- 
less; I didn’t like Billy Atheling’s wife 
to be in that boat. What people said of 
Edgell was more definite: that he was 
drinking heavily and that he was getting 
fewer commissions. 

Lois Atheling’s story is one of those 
with which I have nothing, really, to 
do. I state such heterogeneous facts as 
I can swear to. And how am I to know 
which of my unexplained facts is im- 
portant? That is why I have painfully 
and conscientiously set down my early 
encounters with Lois Atheling. I can’t 
possibly make them sound so casual as 
they really were. But t had sqmehow to 
lead up to the only encounter that wasn’t 
casual—which was as deliberate on her 
part, at least, as a revolver-shot. 

It must have been some time in late 
April when the ease of Edgell vs. Edgell 
came up. I was surprised and disgusted. 
I hate divorce cases, especially in the 
classes that ought to be able to manage 
their affairs without the intervention of 
the law. Bertrand Rivers was delighted: 
there can be no doubt that he loves sean- 
dal for its own sake—which seems to me 
like taking mud-baths when they haven’t 
been prescribed for you. I really love 
the deep domesticity of the Wintons; I'd 
rather have measles in the family any day 
than a divorce case. But Rivers comes 
of a muceh-divoreed stock; and I dare 
say he takes it lightly, for all his mock- 
seriousness and his big blue eyes plump- 
ing horrors at you before he has had 
time to open his lips. I love convention, 
too: blessed convention, that tends to 
keep you at a safe distance from un- 
permitted things. 

So it was a bitter instant for me 
when I opened the door of my little 
apartment one evening to a woman whom 
I presently discovered to be Lois Athe- 
ling. She threw back a heavy veil, as 
she had months before on the dock; 
and I recognized her then. It was typ- 
ical of it all that twice Lois Atheling 
should present herself to me in the guise 
of an adventure, and then, with one turn 
of the hand, reveal herself the familiar 
unimportant person that she really was. 
She isn’t important to me, even now; and 
I was never important to her. If Billy 
Atheling could have returned to me by 
himself IT should have preferred it in- 
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finitely. But I had to recognize that she 
earried him inseparably with her—a 
weary wraith that followed her haltingly 
and sat down before she did in my clut- 
tered room. 

I do not wish to sound superstitious 
about Billy Atheling and his wife. I 
have never had a fancy for keeping a key- 
hele open on the other world to squint 
through; and the ghost of Billy Atheling 
But I 


should be doing the situation a real in- 


in no sense figures in my story. 


justice by not bearing witness to this 
strange fact: that when one was with 
Lois Atheling one had a sense of Billy’s 
reality such as one never had alone. I 
never thought I saw him, or heard him, 
or had any communion with him; yet I 
could always have told you, I think, in 
what corner of the room that shadowy 
constant reference to him (for it could 
have been nothing else) most thickly and 
intensely displaced the impersonal air. 
At all events, that strange property (I 
don’t know what other word to use) of 
Lois Atheling’s was the most interesting 
thing about her, and it always kept me 
from treating her like a stranger. By 
grace of it she seemed his wife, not his 
widow. . .. I don’t know if I make my- 
self clear. 

She sat down, and having asked if 
she was intruding (what did she expect 
me to answer?), she threw off a long 
wrap that hung about her shoulders. “TJ 
have things to say,” she began, vaguely. 
She twisted her head toward the corner 
I have mentioned as if she, too, felt 
silly Atheling impalpably massed in 
that spot. 

“T suppose you know about the di- 
vorce ¢” 

I nodded. “I know there’s a suit 
going on. That’s all.” I was not going 
to spread Bertrand Rivers’s gossip before 
her unless it was absolutely necessary. 

“Yes, Sidney is suing Maude. He’s 
neither to hold nor to bind. I’m not even 
sure I can pull her through.” 

How tired she looked! Til as I had 
thought her months before, I thought 
her in much worse state now. The fever 
had died out, leaving only something 
ashen and heavy. With the fever the 
inconsequence had gone; she didn’t look 
as if she had enough energy to be in- 
consequent. 
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“I haven’t read the papers,” I said 
“1 never do. It may be old-maidish o 
me, but I find that sort of thing wm 
pleasant—unless I can help.” I finishe 
that way in spite of myself; she seemed 
so to need help. 

“Oh, I don’t blame you,” she said 
“T only read them because I have t 
know all the dreadful things people car 
say. One has to know—if one is to b 
of any use. But I shouldn’t expect my 
worst enemy to think I liked it.” Sh 
closed her eyes; she couldn’t speak, evi 
dently, except with effort. 

" Why the devil didn’t Edgell keep it 
out of the papers?” I asked, irritabl; 
It had seemed to me that his not doing 
it was the mark of a bounder. 

Mrs. Atheling nodded. “I know what 
you mean—a referee, instead of that 
dreadful jury, and people going to liste 
and taking their lunches. . . . Well, Sid 
ney just wouldn’t. I think he wanted + 
annoy Maude. But Maude doesn’t see 
to mind. She doesn’t eare about any 
thing—except to show Sidney that sh 
doesn’t care for him. If either had pro 
posed a referee, the other would hav 
objected, just to be nasty. I begged then 
—but it didn’t do any good.” She sighed 
—a frail, tired sigh that seemed mor 
exhaustion than regret. 

“Can people hate each other to that 
point?” It was a stupid question. | 
ought to have said, can people of ou 
class indulge their hate at the expens 
of all decency ? 

“Oh yes, when they loved each othe: 
the way Maude and Sidney did. It wa 
a terrible love they ought to hav 
died in the midst of it while it was a 
blind desire. It was blind,” she went o1 
quietly; “just groping, straining hand 
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clutching each other, and no eyes to see.” 


The strangeness of her visit grew 01 


me as her purpose delayed unfolding it- 


self. Presumably she had wanted to as 
me something; but she seemed so far 1 
have come simply for the sake of lean 
ing back in that chair and talking wit! 
even explicitness, expounding minute!) 
with the leisure of a complete and fatal 
istic fatigue. She might have been tl] 
Historic Muse at the point of death. | 
didn’t like it. I didn’t like her bein: 
there, or, in those circumstances, Bill; 
Atheling’s being there, as so incontr 
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vertibly he was. Yet what was I to do? 
In what position would a man find him- 
self if a woman wished to make him a 
confidence and for no reason save his own 
peace he refused ¢ Her selecting me for 
listener showed how solitary the -poor 
thing really was. 

‘IT gather that your sympathy is with 
Mrs. Edgell?” I hardly put it as a ques- 
tion. Her own tone, so little expectant, 
so little interrogative, had worked on me. 
It was an hour, apparently, for state 
f facets, for doubtful things put 
tentatively, as if they might be so, un- 
til sheer opposing evidence should weigh 
them down. It was certainly not an hour 
in which to adopt the manner of the cross- 
questioner. 

“My sympathy?’ If there was ever 
scorn without bitterness, Lois Atheling’s 
voice held it then. “I have no sympathy 
with either one. 


ment < 


They are changed be- 
I don’t know them. I 
live in a muddle of facts—things my 


yond re cognition— 


senses tell me are true. I haven’t an 
explanation to give to anybody—not even 
to myself. I tell you, I don’t know these 
people who are fighting like fishwives. I 
never lived with people like that: I never 
lived with them. And, oh, never again 
speak to me of love! It’s too horrible.” 
The adjuration was flung not at me, but 
at the whole peopled world. 

“You said you hoped to pull her 
through.” 

‘I think she has suffered more 
than he.” 

“ Then I take it you have at least more 
pity for her.” 

“Not precisely, no. There’s no ques- 
tion of where, conventionally, the pity 
ought to be. But Maude has a kind of 
anesthesia—it’s like a malady. And Sid- 
ney is feeling everything all at once.” 

“Then—” I was a little bewildered 
by her inferences. 

She bent forward and rested her head 
on her hand. 

“'Manude’s lost, you see.” She was 
working it all out wearily there before 
me; rather, she had worked it out al- 
ready and was mechanically repeating the 
process, while the fire illumined her face 
only to reveal it as a home of immitigable 
Shadows. “ Lost—and I mustn’t help.” 

“ Mustn’t help?” TI could only lead her 
gently on. 
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“Mustn’t help to push her down. If 
she can save her reputation formally, it 
will be something to the good. At all 
events, it’s unthinkable I should prevent 
her saving it.” 

‘You mean ‘lost,’ then—how ?” 

“Oh, utterly lost: envottée by that 
horrible man.” 

“Do you mean the ‘charming’ Mr. 
Levering ?” 

“<« Charming ’?” 

“That is what you ealled him the last 
time 1 saw you on the dock when | 
landed.” 

“What does it matter what I said?” 
A note of passion, for the first time, rose 
and died in her thin voice. “ It’s what | 
should siy to-morrow and the next day 
and the day after that. But I didn’t 
come here to-night to say it to you.” 

“Then | gather a 

“You may ‘ gather ’—everything. It’s 
not Maude who'll deny it—except in 
the court- room, to madden and baffle 
Sidney.” 

“ He’s clever,” she went on. “ He was 
clever enough to understand all about 
Maude and Sidney and to act accordingly. 
It would have done no man-any good to 
make vulgar love to Maude Edgell. So 
he didn’t. He made it like a troubadour. 
She thought he understood all the things 
that Sidney didn’t. Perhaps he did. But 
it comes to the same thing in the end. 
Oh, love—don’t speak to me of it!” She 
repeated the phrase with a faint fierce 
ness. 

“Ts he ready to chuck her now?” 

“He'll never chuck her. He’s mad 
about her. She will give her flesh for 
the sake of her soul, and he’ll take her 
soul for the sake of her flesh. But he 
ean’t marry her, even if the divorce goes 
through. His wife won’t let him go. She 
hates him, but she’s ready to give every- 
thing—to be, literally, Griselda—for the 
sake of keeping him and Maude from 
anything like peace. Do you realize—I 
never realized it—how much is done in 
this world for sheer, black spite?’ 

I had realized it academically, but 
never so vitally as at that moment when 
Lois Atheling sat before me, beaten and 
broken by the clash of passions that were 
killing her quite incidentally—a_by-vic- 
tim of their sword-play. These people 
hadn’t gone out of their way to maim 
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Lois Atheling: they had simply struck 
through her at some one behind, as if 
she had been an irrelevant wraith in 
vapory garments. And Billy Atheling 
was helpless, he seemed, in his corner, to 
say: his feet bound down by grave-clothes, 
his strong hands dissolving in the tomb. 

“Then she’s lost—just how?’ I was 
sure Mrs. Atheling meant something be- 
sides conventional morality. 

She proceeded to make it clearer. 
“Her will is dead. She’s like those 
silly people who are hypnotized on the 
stage before big, grinning audiences. 
Only in this case it isn’t trivial or laugh- 
able. There’s nothing she wouldn’t do 
if James Levering suggested it to her. 
And you can imagine the things he has 
suggested 
her reticence gone, in the hands of a mad 
hypnotist.” 

I wrinkled my eyebrows. I am still 
old-fashioned enough to dislike scientific 
evasions of ethics. Mrs. Atheling evi- 
dently understood. 

“T don’t mean anything charlatanish. 
I mean—he has caught her soul like that. 
She sees Sidney just as a disgusting ob- 
stacle—something very big and not quite 
decent, in the middle of the path; some- 
thing she mustn’t even condescend to 
think about. That’s what the man has 
done with his sonnets! I don’t say that 
he hasn’t lost his head, too. They are 
like the big duet in an Italian opera... . 
But while they’re despising Sidney, they 
don’t know what he is capable of. They 
just don’t know. They’d scorn to find 
out.” 

“Do you know?” 

She shifted her position slightly—sup- 
ported her cheek with her other hand. 
She seemed too tired to lift her head. 
“T’ve unloaded his pistols. I’ve emptied 
the whiskey decanter through the back 
window at midnight. I’ve slipped in and 
put safety razors on his dressing-table 
and stolen the others. Oh yes, J know.” 

I was shocked. “Mrs. Atheling, I 
don’t know Edgell well—I never. liked 
him—but isn’t all that bravado? A lit- 
tle, you know, like the fine preliminary 
flourish in his houses? Won’t mere habit 
hold him back ?”’ 

“Habit won’t hold him back.” She 
spoke as if she were fatally sure of it. 
“The only thing that holds him back is 


sheer weakness. He’s so gone to pieces 
that the impulse gives out before it’s time 
to act. There are very few moments in 
any twenty-four hours when everything 
is ready for murder.” 

“Murder?” I had, naturally, been 
thinking of suicide. 

“Murder, of course.” 

“But it’s impossible. Edgell is, after 
all—” T hesitated, for I grudged him 
praise. 

“Sidney, you see, cares only to strike 
out before he dies. If you’ve ever seen 
big game cornered and wounded, you 
probably know what he’s like. The only 
chance is that his impulse will never 
coincide with the presence of his wife 
and James Levering. They don’t seek 
his society, you can imagine.” 

I couldn’t think of Sidney Edgell as 
big game, but there was danger enough 
even from a smaller animal with a great 
wounded spurt of hate. It was no boat 
for Billy Atheling’s wife to be in; even 
less a boat for her to be in that no 
personal emotion involved her in the 
drama. She spoke of Sidney Edgell as 
if he had been an abstract menace to 
the community—a mere fatal immorality 
of tone; and she might as well have re- 
ferred to Levering and Mrs. Edgell as 
the “guilty pair.” She wasn’t sparing 
any one to me; and I wondered how on 
earth she was planning to pull Mrs. 
Edgell through. 

“Are you so in it that you can’t pull 
out?” T asked. She seemed to me dread- 
fully ‘in it, but I half hoped that the 
detachment of her tone was grounded in 
a real detachment recognizable to the 
principals. 

“So in it that I ean’t pull out.” My 
half - hope was dashed thus, just as it 
lifted its head. 

“How?” something pushed me on to 
ask. 

“By knowing everything.” 

“What you’ve been telling me?” 

“ A hundred times more than I’ve told 
you. A hundred times more than I shall 
ever tell a lawyer.” 

“Then you'll just hold your tongue 
and let it take care of itself.” I knew 
that wasn’t so simple as it sounded, but 
T didn’t expect such an outburst of de- 
spair. 

“Hold my tongue! You speak as if it 
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were easy—as if one could choose. Don’t 
you see that Sidney knows I know! Do 
you suppose that he is going to permit 
me to hold my tongue? Do you suppose 
he won’t make his lawyer ask me ques- 
tions that I can’t answer without giving 
poor Maude away?” 

“ Does he really know that you know ?” 
I pitied her as I had never expected to 
pity any one I did not love. 

“Yes, he knows. It has been clear for 
a long time that Maude wasn’t keeping 
any secrets from me. And Sidney pro- 
poses to have it all out.” 

“ Can’t run away, hide yourself 
where they can’t find you?” 

“T promised Maude to stay by. And 
before I the suit and 
I had been summoned as a witness. I 
didn’t dream Sidney would do it. I 
haven’t money enough to run away, even 
if it were safe. 


you 


knew it, was on 


I can’t run away on their 
money, you know.” 

“Ah, my poor lady, is there no way 
out?” The vision of her plight wrung 
me. 

Mrs. Atheling smoothed her hair back 
from her forehead with the palms of her 
hands as if her temples ached. She was 
leaning back now in the big, low chair. 

“Only one way out.” She smiled for 
the first time as she said it—her crooked 
smile that we had all so liked from the 


beginning, only it looked now as if it 


had been twisted originally by pain. 
I waited. 

erooked 

“will let me off on one condition.” 
My eyes interrogated her. 


“Sidney, you see” —her 


smile accentuated the words— 


“That of accepting his attentions. 
And that’s the one length I really can’t 
go for poor Maude.” 

Her tone of irony, while it had lasted, 
had relief; while there’s irony 
left there’s hope. But it had lasted only 
as long as her smile: both face and voice 
had quickly lapsed to the same tragic 
dullness. 


been a 


I turned to the corner where 
silly Atheling had seemed to be. The 
fact that no breath came from it proved 
the weakness of the ghost. To listen— 
for he was listening—to that tale and 
not even to stir the air with a sigh that 
she could hear—oh, that was impotence 
beyond all human helplessness. 

“The damned cad!” 
to say it, 


It did me good 
between clenched teeth. 


“ Oh, 
done 


you others think 


you've 


you you've 
when 


one hasn’t. I 


with a cad 

But ; 
see.’ The words came very faintly, as 
if from beyond an 
through 


damned 


him. am in it, you 


barrier, 
small for 


unscalable 


some interstice too 


Vision, some useless 


She 


loophole upon our 
world. was “in it” —I could 
that. And what, in the name of all that 
had been Billy Atheling, was I to do? 

She pointed, with a quick, irrelevant 
gesture, at her dress, which had somehow 
looked quaint, as I remembered, when she 
came in. 

“This is the only thing I have that 
they didn’t give me—a little thing I got 
after Billy died. They kind 
5 ere 

It was not irrelevant, I saw then. It 
was a fact that bulked big in her reading 
of her plight. But I felt that I mustn’t 
let her tortures be more subtle than was 
absolutely inevitable. 

“Edgell has canceled all that by his 
abominable behavior.” 

“Oh, Sidney—yes, if you like. 
no way for him to put it, certainly.” 
irony flickered up and then went out. 
“ But Maude—I don’t know that Maude 
has canceled anything. She has a posi- 


see 


were s0 


It was 
Her 


tive claim to my silence.” 

I didn’t know whether she called her 
conversation with me the kind of silence 
that Mrs. Edgell had a claim to; but I 
was not in a censorious mood. 

“Would you like me to go to Edgell?” 
The very suggestion disgusted me beyond 
measure, but I really could think of noth- 
ing else. 

“Certainly not. It would be the mad- 
dest, most fatal thing to do. He won’t 
talk decently to any one except me.” 

“Ah, if he’s in love with you—’ It 
was a new turn in the labyrinth. 

“He isn’t in with me!” She 
spoke in evident anger. “Call that love! 
He wants to hurt Maude; and he would 
like to humiliate her by aeqniring her 
most intimate friend. I am afraid Maude 
has been in the habit of telling him that 
no one but a gutter-snipe could possibly 
fall in love with him now. Maude has 
been very hard on him—she has let him 
go to pieces and then taunted him with 
it. .She drives him to drink and blames 
him for being drunk. It isn’t fair, but 
Maude isn’t responsible.” 


love 
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Mrs. Atheling rose. “No one is re- 
sponsible,” she said; “and they are all 
behaving like monsters from the pit. Oh, 
with it, I’ve done with it!” 
She rested her arms on the chimney-piece 
and, bewing her head on them, sobbed 
hysterically. 

I made her sit down again and rest 
without talking. I made her drink some 
wine. After a little she looked up. 

“ You she began, “it’s perjury 
that I’m in for. I shall be put on the 
witness-stand and I shall lie. It will be 
very easy to prove I’ve lied—and perjury 
is a prison offense. I must lie; they 
trusted me. They told me things; they 
babbled to me as if I were a priest. I 
could never hold Maude back—but she 
always told me. And, like a fool, I 
thought perhaps it was better that I 
should know. I always thought to the 
end that I might sometime be of some 
use—that sometime she might listen to 
me. Oh, I’m pledged to Maude. Don’t 
you see ?” 

“T will 
cried. 

“You 
forbid it. 


I’ve done 


” 
see, 


see Edgell—damn him!” I 


“ I 
Only 


won’t!” She rose again. 
You'll be silent forever. 


—I wanted some one to know, for Billy’s 


sake. I wanted Billy to know.” 

“ Ah, Billy knows!” I exclaimed. 

She looked at me wistfully. “I’m not 
even sure of that. They have taken me 
so far from him.” It sounded like the 
plaint of a lost child wandering in dark 
streets. For an instant I thought of tell- 
ing her—of taking her quietly by the 
shoulders and turning her to face him. 
But it did not seem to me to be the mo- 
ment for it, and I denied my inspiration. 

“May I come to see you to-morrow ?” 

“No,” she said; “I’m with Maude in 
her aunt’s old house. It’s very small— 
you might meet her. It would have to be 
arranged. And, besides, I have reason to 
believe that everything is being watched. 
T will let you know when you may come.” 

“Where do you see Edgell ?” 

“When I go to see the children. Sid- 
ney has a guard over them, but they let 
me in.” 

“You promise to let me know the first 
minute I ean see you—before anything 
has had time to happen ?” 

“T will do my best. The case is for 
next week.” 
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She bent over my writing-table for a 
moment to look at a photograph, Her 
long cloak swept across my papers. Then 
she went out. At the door she turned. 

“T promise to let you know before the 
case comes up,” she said. “ Yon ean see 
me—if you'll really be so good as to 
come—within a few days. No, don’t come 
down.” Her eyes looked very strange. 
The door closed, and I was left alone. 

There is really nothing left to tell ex- 
cept when and how Lois Atheling kept 
her promise to me. All the next day I 
felt that she might send for me on any 
sudden opportunity, and though I walked 
the streets feverishly I kept coming back 
to my rooms to see if by any chance a 
note or a telegram had come. I did not 
go to my desk at all; and that fact ac- 
counted for my not discovering among 
my papers until the next evening a worn, 
familiar cigarette-case of silver. It was 
familiar; even if it had not been en- 
graved with Billy Atheling’s monogram | 
should, it seemed to me, have recognized 
it. He has so often shaken it lightly 
at me before taking from it the con- 
troversial cigarette! How well I remem- 
bered that little gesture of his left hand! 
With that very gesture, it seemed, he 
must have placed it the night before on 
my table. I am not superstitious; and 
usually in solitude I have my wits about 
me as well as another man. But for quite 
ten minutes—I did not mark the mo- 
ments, but I had time to feel my way 
in the situation, to cast about, shaken 
though determined, for a solution—it 
never occurred to me that it was not Billy 
Atheling himself who had left the thing 
there, a pathetic, trivial testimony to the 
reality of his presence. He had been 
there, and had wanted somehow to 
prove it. 

No, it must have been quite ten min- 
utes before I leaped to my feet and cursed 
my aberration. It was she who had left 
it—stooping over my table and slipping 
it from the folds of her cloak. I did 
not dally with solutions this time. It 
meant something; and it meant some- 
thing perturbing. I crossed to the tele- 
phone. “Hang Mrs. Edgell! Tl have 
it out of her all the same,” was my men- 
tal comment. After some difficulty, I got 
my call answered. Mrs. Atheling was not 
in; she had gone, alone, to the theater. 
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[ hung up the receiver, perplexed but re- 
assured. Why I should have been reas- 
sured I cannot Perhaps the very 
banality of the suggestion soothed my 
nerves while it shocked my taste. I re- 
member telling myself very seriously that 
there are people for whom the Aristo- 
telian catharsis works. She might have 
fled from her private triangular drama 
to the contemplation of a strange pro- 
tagonist. 


say. 


I offer no excuse for my stu- 
pidity; but it may have been as well that 
[ got that night the tranquil sleep into 
vhich my stupidity lured me. 

[ repeat that I offer no excuse. For 
though only a miracle could have led me 
to her if I had gone out, vaguely search- 
ng for her, that would at least have 
been an admirable miracle. Whereas my 
peaceful sleep that night, after such a 
warning, was as deplorable as it was 
marvelous. 

The last thing I have to record is the 
ne thing that everybody knows. The 
morning paper brought me the news 
thanks to the Edgells and the divorce 
“ase, it was in head-lines—of Mrs. Athe- 
ing’s fatal accident. Oddly enough, I 

n’t remember which theater she had 
heen to, or what street of the thirties or 
She had 
taken a chance on passing in front of 

taxi that swerved suddenly in from 
Broadway; she had tottered, slipped, and 
fallen in its very path. Before midnight 
he had died, unconscious from the mo- 
nent of the accident. 
ipers. 


forties she had been crossing. 


So much was in the 
An hour later I had the bad luck 
to encounter Edgell as he was leaving the 
ospital. He was bloodshot and unshaven 
ind altogether unpleasant. I hardly ex- 
pected him, as we passed each other on 
the steps, to recognize but he did. 
He stopped; he peered into my face like 
in old man. “ She’s in there, damn her!” 
he said, and hurried on. I barely knew 
im, and that he should have permitted 
himself that intimate hostile ejaculation 
surprised me. Perhaps I carried in my 
face some record of my curious encounter 
vith Mrs. Atheling—something that made 
him connect me inexplicably with her and 
vith them all. It almost seemed as if it 
must be so; for he did not peer at other 
people whom he met, and he squared his 
houlders like a sane man as he crossed 
the sidewalk to his cab. I 
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me; 


never saw 
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him or heard from him again. The sud- 
der. intuition that had made him address 
me intimately flickered out at once and 
forever—it was the story of his facades 
over again. 
way, to 


He could not live up, in any 
He is dead 
never break another 


his inspirations. 
now; and he will 
promise, poor devil. 

Edgell’s inspired lurch toward me gave 
me a distaste for meeting his wife. Sh« 
was far more likely than he to guess that 
Mrs. Atheling had come to me; far more 
likely to infer preposterous truths from 
my prompt appearance. I was sure that 
Lois Atheling had kept her secret; but 
if I couldn’t keep it for her any better 
than at the moment I felt I had done, I 
had no desire to go about inviting scru- 
tiny. I sent up a /ormal little note to 
Mrs. Edgell by a nurse; and was glad 
to get an equally formal reply that re- 
leased me from every duty save solitary 
reflection. 

I have heard a great many people dis- 
the tactical importance for the 
Edgells of Mrs. Atheling’s untimely 
death. Bertrand Rivers was full of it 

you would have thought him a French 
playwright. What always surprised me 
what still surprises me—is that never 
once from any quarter did I hear the 
sibilant hint of “ suicide.” Many people 
have thought that she believed to the end 


euss 


in Mrs. Edgell’s innocence; some people 
have thought she was in love with Edgell; 
one or two have even suggested that she 
was under James Levering’s spell; and 


there were those who merely thought her 
a poor parasitic creature who could 
neither help nor hurt, who could only be 
infinitely dazed. No one has ever guessed 
anything. Billy Atheling’s friends were, 
for the most part, inclined to feel that 
she was well out of the mess and to think 
that Heaven had been kind. That was as 
near the truth as any one ever got. I 
have never known a suicide more clev- 
erly managed. The elimination of her 
testimony took the zest out of the trial. 
To that end, in point of fact, she had 
given her life. 

It was a matter that I could not dis- 
cuss with diseretion, and I therefore re- 
fused to discuss it at all. I realized 
immediately after the catastrophe the full 
meaning of her promise to me two eve- 


nings before. “ You will see me again— 
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if you'll be so rood. : se a I did see her 
as she lay in her coffin, which was pre- 
what had meant. She had 
dropped Billy’s cigarette-case on my table 

why? As a token that I might care 
Rather, I faney, to explain why 
I stood 
to her for Billy; if Billy’s point of view 
had been preserved in the world, it was 
most probably —so I read her pathetic 
belief—in my breast. She had “ wanted 
Billy to know.” It was ironic that 


cisely she 


to have? 


she had chosen me for listener. 


she 


should not have felt Billy’s presence as 


I did; but she had not been far from the 
mark in coming to the person who did 
feel it, who never saw her without that 
shadow at her shoulder. It was clear 
that took every chance that came 
to her; and if Billy existed only in lov- 
ing memory, to that loving memory she 
wished, before departing, to offer the truth. 
Little by little I understood it all. The 
record of her conversation with me shows 
that she saw no way out of the situa- 
tion save the way out of life. Yet some 
faint misgiving led her to want to de- 
fend herself, to explain before she went. 
My own notion is that she meant me to 
understand everything in the end and 
nothing at the time—which is just what 
happened. Yet I have always’ been 
haunted by the idea that she may have 
expected me to guess. What, in that case, 
she would have wanted me to do I can- 
not say. Perhaps merely, in the tense 
quiet of that hour, to go mentally all the 
way with her and approve her tacitly to the 
last. I do not know. 

Let me compress history for those who 
have forgotten, or who never plucked out 
and wove together the shreds of news 
that appeared at intervals in the fickle 
tissue of the press. Mrs. Edgell and 
Levering left together for foreign parts. 
They hadn’t much money, I understand, 
and lived where they could —a little 
shabby and very bored. Their old ac- 
quaintances used to run across them now 
and then, but the pair were apt to flit 
away overnight before a second encoun- 
ter could take place. Mrs. Edgell’s free- 
dom did her little good, as Mrs. Levering 


she 
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was implacable to the last. She would 
never divoree her husband, and she sur 
vived him by about a year. Bertrand 
Rivers’s contribution to the legend is t 
the effect that, after Levering’s death, 
Mrs. Edgell took to good works. For 
obvious reasons her ministrations couldn’t 
be spectacular, but Rivers (who adores 
Magdalens of every 
her efforts. 


class) enlarged t 


No 


have a 


woman is s 
weak that she cannot protégé, 
and Mrs. Edgell found work 
to her hand in the less fashionable quar 
ters of don’t know 
where in the Rivers got his in 
formation, but he produced for me a 
few half-romantic, half-sordid sketches, 
The most striking of all was an en- 
counter in the Esbekiyeh Gardens be- 
tween Maude and Sidney Edgell. Ap- 
parently Sidney Edgell himself was th 
last of her charities. Listlessly, cynical 
ly — yet who knows with what echo 
lost precepts in their ears ?’—they drifted 
vaguely together without remarriage; and 
she nursed him during his attack of 
typhoid until she herself was stricken 
Both of them died. Thus ended their 
strange, second-rate story. 

I said that it was a seandal that died 
young. As far as the public went, that 
is true. 3ut oecasionally the former 
friends of the Edgells, in the presence of 
some other crisis, refer to them. They 
serve chiefly as speech-saving analogies 
Molly Winton sometimes discusses them, 
always censuring them dreadfully an 
pitying them inordinately. It was 
long time before I found it easy to g 
to the Wintons. Sidney Edgell’s facades 
still front the world, though they are al- 
ready being elbowed into insignificanc: 
by other structures. They lift their heads 
like flowers with a worm at the heart 
flowers presently to die. He had a fata 
tendency, in every way, to impermanenc: 
But people refer to him as “poor 
Edgell”; and there are ladies, I am 
told, who, thanks to Bertrand Rivers’: 
intervention, express a sentimental pity 
for his wife. No one ever mentions Mrs. 
Atheling. 
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The Wanderer 
BY JOHN MASEFIELD 


LL day they loitered by the resting ships, 
Telling their beauties over, taking stock; 
At night the verdict left my messmates’ lips, 
“The Wanderer is the finest ship in dock.” 


I had not seen her, but a friend, since drowned, 
Drew her, with painted ports, low, lovely, lean, 
Saying, “The Wanderer, clipper, outward bound, 
The loveliest ship my eyes have ever seen 


“Perhaps to-morrow you will see her sail. 

She sails at sunrise”: but the morrow showed 

No Wanderer setting forth for me to hail; 

Far down the stream men pointed where she rode, 


Rode the great trackway to the sea, dim, dim, 
Already gone before the stars were gone. 

I saw her at the sea-line’s smoky rim 

Grow swiftly vaguer as they towed her on. 


Soon even her masts were hidden in the haze 
Beyond the city; she was on her course 

To trample billows for a hundred days: 

That afternoon the norther gathered force, 


Blowing a small snow from a point of east; 
“Oh, fair for her,” we said, “to take her south.” 
And in our spirits, as the wind increased, 

We saw her there, beyond the river-mouth, 


Setting her side-lights in the wildering dark, 
To glint upon mad water, while the gale 
Roared like a battle, snapping like a shark, 
And drunken seamen struggled with the sail. 


While with sick hearts her mates put out of mind 
Their little children left astern, ashore, 

And the gale’s gathering made the darkness blind, 
Water and air one intermingled roar. 


Then we forgot her, for the fiddlers played, 
Dancing and singing held our merry crew, 
The old ship moaned a little as she swayed, 
It blew all night, oh, bitter hard it blew. 
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So that at midnight I was called on deck 

To keep an anchor-watch: I heard the sea 

Roar past in white procession filled with wreck; 
Intense bright frosty stars burned over me, 


And the Greek brig beside us dipped and dipped, 
White to the muzzle like a half-tide rock, 

Drowned to her mainmast with the seas she shipped; 
Her cable-swivels clanged at every shock. 


And like a never-dying force, the wind 
Roared till we shouted with it, roared until 
Its vast vitality of wrath was thinned, 

Had beat its fury breathless and was still. 


By dawn the gale had dwindled into flaw, 
A glorious morning followed: with my friend 
I climbed the fo’e’s’le-head to see; we saw 
The waters hurrying shorewards without end. 


Haze blotted out the river’s lowest reach; 

Out of the gloom the steamers, passing by, 
Called with their sirens, hooting their sea-speech; 
Out of the dimness others made reply. 


A Runeorn schooner passed, a steamer came 
Swift on the flood towards us, hooting loud, 
Passing so near that we could read her name 
And hear her mate’s voice calling to the crowd. 


I said, “It blew most bitter hard last night, 

There must have been a wild sea on the bar, 

The salt has caked that steamer’s funnels white, 
Look at her bows how red with rust they are.” 

And as we watched, there came a rush of feet 
Charging the fo’c’s’le till the hatchway shook. 
Men all about us thrust their way, or beat, 
Crying, “The Wanderer! Down the river! Look!” 


I looked with them towards the dimness: there 
Gleamed like a spirit striding out of night, 

A full-rigged ship unutterably fair, 

Her masts like trees in winter, frosty-bright. 


Foam trembled at her bows like wisps of wool, 
She trembled as she towed. I had not dreamed 
That work of man could be so beautiful, 

In its own presence and in what it seemed. 


“So, she is putting back again,” I said. 

“How white with frost her yards are on the fore.” 
One of the men about me answer made, 

“That is not frost, but all her sails are tore, 
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Torn into tatters, voungster, in the gale; 
Her best foul-weather suit gone.” It was true, 
Her masts were white with rags of tattered sail 
Many as gannets when the fish are due. 


Beauty in desolation was her pride, 

Her crowned array a glory that had been; 
She faltered tow’rds us like a swan that died, 
But although ruined she was still a queen. 


“Put back with all her sails gone,” went the word; 
Then, from her signals flying, rumor ran, 
“The sea that stove her boats in, killed her third, 
She has been gutted and has lost a man.” 


So, as though stepping to a funeral march, 

She passed defeated homewards whence she came, 
Ragged with tattered canvas white as starch, 

A wild bird that misfortune had made tame. 


She was refitted soon:,another took 

The dead man’s office; then the singers hove 
Her capstan till the snapping hawsers shook; 
Out, with a bubble at her bows, she drove. 


Again they towed her seawards, and again 

We, watching, praised her beauty, praised her trim, 
Saw her fair house-flag flutter at the main, 

And slowly saunter seawards, dwindling dim; 


And wished her well, and wondered, as she died, 
How, when her canvas had been sheeted home, 
Her quivering length would sweep into her stride, 
Making the greenness milky with her foam. 


But when we rose next morning, we discerned 
Her beauty once again a shattered thing; 
Towing to dock the Wanderer returned, 
A wounded sea-bird with a broken wing. 


A spar was gone, her rigging’s disarray 

Told of a worse disaster than the last; 

Like draggled hair disheveled hung the stay, 
Drooping and beating on the broken mast. 


Half-mast upon her flagstaff hung her flag; 
Word went among us how the broken spar 
Had gored her captain like an angry stag, 
And killed her mate a half-day from the bar. 


She passed to dock upon the top of flood. 
An old man near me shook his head and swore: 
“Like a bad woman, she has tasted blood— 
There ‘Il be no trusting in her any more.” 
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We thought it truth, and when we saw her there 
Lying in dock, beyond, across the stream, 

We would forget that we had called her fair, 

We thought her murderess and the past a dream. 


And when she sailed again, we watched in awe, 
Wondering what bloody act her beauty planned, 
What evil lurked behind the thing we saw, 

What strength was there that thus annulled man’s 


Tow next its triumph would compel man’s will 
Into compliance with external Fate, 

How next the powers would use her to work ill 
On suffering men; we had not long to wait. 


For soon the outery of derision rose, 

“Here comes the Wanderer!” the expected cry. 
Guessing the cause, our mockings joined with those 
Yelled from the shipping as they towed her by. 


She passed us close, her seamen paid no heed 
To what was called: they stood, a sullen group, 
Smoking and spitting, careless of her need, 
Mocking the orders given from the poop. 


Her mates and boys were working her; we stared; 
What was the reason of this strange return, 

This third annulling of the thing prepared? 

No outward evil could our eyes discern. 


Only like one who having formed a plan 
Beyond the pitch of common minds, she sailed, 
Mocked and deserted by the common man, 
Made half divine to me for having failed. 


We learned the reason soon; below the town 
A stay had parted like a snapping reed, 

“Warning,” the men thought, “not to take her down.” 
They took the omen, they would not proceed. 


Days passed before another crew would sign. 
The Wanderer lay in dock alone, unmanned, 
Feared as a thing possessed by powers malign, 
Bound under curses not to leave the land. 


3ut under passing Time fear passes too; 

That terror passed, the sailors’ hearts grew bold, 
We learned in time that she had found a crew 
And was bound out and southwards as of old. 


And in contempt we thought, “A little while 
Will bring her back again, dismantled, spoiled. 
It is herself; she cannot change her style; 
She has the habit now of being foiled.” 
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So when a ship appeared among the haze, 

We thought, “The Wanderer back again”; but no; 

No Wanderer showed for many, many days, 

Her passing lights made other waters glow. 


But we would often think and talk of her, 
Tell newer hands her story, wondering, then, 
Upon what ocean she was Wanderer, 

Bound to what cities built by foreign men. 


And one by one our little conclave thinned, 
Passed into ships and sailed and so away, 

To drown in some great roaring of the wind, 
Wanderers themselves, unhappy fortune’s prey. 


And Time went by me making memory dim, 
Yet still I wondered if the Wanderer fared 
Still pointing to the unreached ocean’s rim, 
Brightening the water where her breast was bared. 


And much in ports abroad I eyed the ships, 
Hoping to see her well-remembered form 
Come with a curl of bubbles at her lips 
Bright to her berth, the sovereign of the storm. 


I never did, and many years went by, 

Then, near a Southern port, one Christmas eve, 
I watched a gale go roaring through the sky, 
Making the caldrons of the clouds upheave. 


Then the wrack tattered and the stars appeared, 
Millions of stars that seemed to speak in fire, 
A byre cock cried aloud that morning neared, 
The swinging wind-vane flashed upon the spire. 


And soon men looked upon a glittering earth, 
Intensely sparkling like a world new-born; 
Only to look was spiritual birth, 

So bright the raindrops ran along the thorn. 


So bright they were, that one could almost pass 
Beyond their twinkling to the source, and know 
The glory pushing in the blade of grass, 

That hidden soul which makes the flowers grow. 


That soul was there apparent, not revealed, 
Unearthly meanings covered every tree, 

That wet grass grew in an immortal field, 
Those waters fed some never-wrinkled sea. 


The scarlet berries in the hedge stood out 
Like revelations but the tongue unknown; 
Even in the brooks a joy was quick: the trout 
Rushed in a dumbness dumb to me alone. 
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All of the valley was aloud with brooks; 

I walked the morning, breasting up the fells, 
Taking again lost childhood from the rooks, 

Whose cawing came above the Christmas bells. 


I had not walked that glittering world before, 
But up the hill a prompting came to me, 
“This line of upland runs along the shore: 
Beyond the hedgerow I shall see the sea.” 


And on the instant from beyond away 

That long familiar sound, a ship’s bell, broke 
The hush below me in the unseen bay. 

Old memories came: that inner prompting spoke. 


And bright above the hedge a seagull’s wings 
Flashed and were steady upon empty air. 

“A Power unseen,” I cried, “ prepares these things; 
“Those are her bells, the Wanderer is there.” 


So, hurrying to the hedge and looking down, 
I saw a mighty bay’s wind-crinkled blue 
Ruffling the image of a tranquil town, 
With lapsing waters glittering as they grew. 


And near me in the road the shipping swung, 
So stately and so still in such great peace 
That like to drooping crests their colors hung, 
Only their shadows trembled without cease. 


I did but glance upon those anchored ships, 
Even as my thought had told, I saw her plain; 
Tense, like a supple athlete with lean hips, 
Swiftness at pause, the Wanderer come again— 


Come as of old a queen, untouched by Time, 
Resting the beauty that no seas could tire, 
Sparkling, as though the midnight’s rain were rime, 
Like a man’s thought transfigured into fire. 


And as I looked, one of her men began 

To sing some simple tune of Christmas Day; 
Among her crew the song spread, man to man, 
Until the singing rang across the bay; 


And soon in other anchored ships the men 
Joined in the singing with clear throats, until 
The farm-boy heard it up the windy glen, 
Above the noise of sheep-bells on the hill. 


Over the water came the lifted song— 

Blind pieces in a mighty game we swing; 

Life’s battle is a conquest for the strong; 

The meaning shows in the defeated thing. 
BE. of “4m 
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“LIZZIE LYNCH,” BY J. ALDEN WEIR 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 














‘*Lizzie Lynch,”’ by J. Alden Weir 


ODERN painters, through their finer vision and 
M manual skill, have given us many intimate im 
pressions of nature unrecorded before their time. 
To convey these impressions they have sought new modes 
of expression, modes which are not accepted readily by 
the public. Any new language of the brush always has 
been imposed with difficulty. How great the change in 
method is, as well as in taste and ideal, can best be 
appreciated by comparing a work of to-day with one of 
a generation ago. The older painters for the most part 
were story-tellers or photographers who appealed to a 
public of untrained vision. Modern artists approach 
their task in a different spirit, and show not what the 
observer sees, but what he ought to see. 

Working on these lines, Mr. Weir has established an 
idiom of art expression which is recognized as his own, 
and in this work, which is the property of Mrs. H. M. 
Adams, of Glen Cove, his individual style is strongly 
marked. He has shown ingenuity in devising a technique 
to convey his sense of flesh and fabric. The whole paint- 
ing seems combed into broken lines, giving an infinite 
number of surfaces over which the lights and shadows 
play, investing it with an opalescent envelope which sub- 
dues and harmonizes the whole. In fact, Mr. Weir is a 
harmonist rather than a picture-maker, and works with 
a different conception of his art than is to be found in 
the telling of a story or the presenting of a scene or 
object with scrupulous fidelity. His interest is in push- 
ing to the extreme the particular mode of doing a thing 
to secure a particular result. In this instance the sub- 
ject itself is an appealing one of great charm. Coupled 
with dignity of design, a fine balance of color values 
marks its scheme of delicate pink and gray. It reveals 
a belief in beauty for itself, a fastidious taste, and an 
artistic equipment of an unusual order. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
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A Question of Wills 
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OW,” said Althea Webb, 
N think you’re all right ?” 

She had put a great stick into 

the stove, and left the tea-kettle on the flat 
place at the back, and piled a comforter and 
a blanket on a chair where the sick man 
could reach them. She had given him his 
simple supper and washed the dishes, and 
now she was going home for the night. 
Cyrus Cobb was an old man, with a face 
seamed by a thousand wrinkles, all tending 
to the point of puckering and weazening. 
His eyes had withdrawn until they were 
only pin-points of an opaque blue, and his 
white hair was cut short. 


“you 


He was a clean 
old man, and didn’t want, he said, to see 
ends straggling over the sheets. 
\lthea, a slender, sanguine-colored woman 
of thirty, stood looking at him with the 
mixture of compassion and annoyance she 
always felt for him. It seemed to her 
ridiculous that she should leave her dress- 
making twice or three times a day and walk 
half a mile to tidy up a sick old man who 
had probably money enough to hire a 
nurse. Yet he wouldn’t hire the nurse, 
and the town, at this stage of his illness, 
wouldn’t take him in hand; and Althea, 
following in her mind the course of his dis- 
comfort from hour to hour as she sat at 
her sewing, would throw down her needle, 
when the unspoken summons came too 
loudly, and run to rescue him. He took 
her ministrations with a natural sort of 
courtesy, but to-night he wished to talk. 

‘Se’ down,” he said. “You ain’t got to 
fly like a bumble-bee the minute he’s loaded 
up.” 

Althea felt perverse, like contradicting 
him. She was tired, and at that moment 
it seemed desirable to be tucked into a clean 
bed with a long night before you, even if 
you had to be seventy-six years old and 
partly paralyzed to get there. 

“T ain’t got time to set,” said she. “I’m 
goin’ to be up half the night as ’tis.”’ 

“What ye set up so late for?’”’ Cyrus in- 
quired. “Ye won’t get no beauty sleep.” 

Althea had the impression that she was 


loose 
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a very plain woman, and this seemed like 
flouting her. She the 
brusquely. 

“T’ve got to set up to finish a blue poplin 
that’s promised for to-morrer. The girl’s 
goin’ to wear it to-morrer night, an’ I 
wouldn’t disappoint her for nothin’.” 

“Oh,” said Cyrus, reflectively. Althea 
made another movement to i 
down, se’ down,” he bade her. “I guess 
if you had the numb palsy you’d want any- 
body to shorten the night a half an hour 
or so by settin’ by.” 

The appeal was too much for Althea. 
She sat down and loosened her coat. 

“Well,” she said, with hostility intended 
rather to hearten herself to resist his im- 
portunity than to add another burden to 
the night. “What is it, Mr. Cobb?” 

Cyrus was perhaps smiling a little, after 
his own way. 


answered more 
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At least, his eyes withdrew 
a degree farther into their hiding-places, 
and his mouth widened in a queer pucker 
quite new to anything Althea had seen in 
it. She was gazing at it, fascinated. 

“That ain’t no way to speak to a man 
that’s got the numb palsy,” said Cyrus 
Cobb. “You better be kinder pleasant. 
I guess you’d want anybody to be if you 
had to lay here from sundown to rise, hear- 
in’ the clock tick.” 


Althea was conquered. 
her coat. 

“Want I should read you the paper?” 
she inquired, with a fictitious cheerfulness. 


She threw back 


“No,” said Cyrus, “I don’t; I want ye 
to tell me suthin’ that’s ’livenin’, suthin’t 
I can kinder study on when I’m layin’ here 
alone.”’ 

Althea plucked up courage. 

“T tell you, Mr. Cobb,” she said, “it’s 
a sin an’ a shame for you to be here alone, 
anyway, sick as you be. You’d ought to 
have a nurse.” 

The smile had disappeared. Althea, 
looking at the old face, wished she had not 
dared so much. 

“When’d you move here?” he inquired, 
brusquely. 
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“T been here ’most eight months now,” 
Althea told him, glad to embark on a topic 
so little likely to offend. 

“What d’ye come for?” old Cyrus que- 
ried. ‘Why didn’t ye stay where ye was?” 

“My brother married,” said Althea. 
‘He an’ I’d been keepin’ house together 
ever since he was fourteen.” 

“Turned ye out, did they?” chuckled 
Cyrus. “Cut ye adrift an’ told ye ye 
could swim for’t.”’ 

Althea answered with dignity, though 
her voice, in spite of her, did choke a little. 

“T made up my mind to go. Seemed 
best I should. An’ I heard of this little 
house, an’ the rent wa’n’t much, an’ | 
thought the girls in the ‘cademy’d be want- 
in’ dressmakin’, an’ that’s: my trade—an’ 


so I come.” 

“Well,” said Cyrus, and from the tone 
of his voice Althea suspected that this was 
the question he was leading up to. ‘“ What 
set you on to come over here an’ do so 
much for me?” 

“Why, Mr. Cobb,” said Althea, indig- 
nantly, for it seemed to her he ought not 
to need the answer, ‘you know as well as 
I do you fell down that day I was goin’ by. 
Don’t you know you fell, right out here in 
the yard?” 

Cyrus ignored that question. 

“An’ I'll warrant the neighbors have 
been talkin’ about me, ain’t they?’’ he sug- 
gested. ‘They’ve told ye I’m a miser, an’ 
I might have nusses day an’ night an’ | 
won't.” 

“Yes, Mr. Cobb,” said Althea, plucking 
up courage, “folks say you’ve got plenty 
to do with.” 

‘An’ they say I’m sleepin’ on a husk 
bed, an’ the husks are all mixed in with 
dollars. Ain’t they told you that?” 

“*’Tain’t a husk bed,” said Althea, ir- 
relevantly, glad to escape for even a mo- 
mentary excursion from the point. “It’s 
a good feather tick, an’ I’ve turned it my- 
self a dozen times.” 

“An’ they say I’ve quarreled with the 
only nephew I ever had, an’ he’s gone off 
to live by himself down to Joyce’s Bridge. 
An’ if I hadn’t broke up his marryin’ 
Rosabel Lee he’d ha’ been with me to this 
day. Don’t they say that now?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to set here an’ be cate- 
chised,”’ said Althea, drawing her coat to- 
gether. “I'll be up in the mornin’, Mr. 
Cobb, an’ I’ll bring you as nice a square o’ 
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johnny-cake as ever you see. Don’t you 
think you could eat a mite o’ johnny-cake?”’ 

“T’ll tell you this,” said Cyrus. “You're 
the only woman creatur’ that’s lifted a 
finger for me sence I fell down out amongst 
the tansy. An’ I won’t forgit it of ye. 
An’ if I should cross my nephew out 0’ my 
will, I don’t say what I'd do if the minister 
should call an’ his two darters with him. 
He could write, an’ they’d be witnesses. 
But this I will say. You stan’ by me an’ 
I'll stan’ by you. Now you run along an’ 
finish the caliker gownd.”’ 

Althea never knew how she got out of 
the room, but in a moment she realized 
that she was almost running along the river 
road to her home. She was in a state of 
tremulous excitement, which she took at 
first to be anger. It seemed to her Cyrus 
Cobb had no business to call upon her pity 
by painting even so rough a picture of his 
lonely state. ‘The idea!” she said aloud, 
as she stepped into her little entry and felt 
the kindness of the walls envelop her as it 
always did, even at the first minute of 
home-coming. Althea had never had a 
house of her own, and this hired one had 
begun to fit her very comfortably. “The 
idea o’ his stirrin’ me all up: talkin’ about 
bein’ left alone, an’ his nephew an’ all, 
when I’m doin’ the most I can, gettin’ him 
a bite an’ makin’ up his bed for him. I 
guess I’ve got my own life to live, even if 
he is alone.” 

She took off her things and lighted her 
shining lamp, and then, because it seemed 
to her she needed some little indulgence, 
made milk toast for supper. But as she 
sat at the table later, pouring herself a cup 
of tea, she was conscious that she had not 
calmed at all. Her heart was racing, and 
she felt the blood in her face. Althea set 
down her cup. 

“Why,” said she, “I ain’t mad because 
he pleaded up his lonesomeness. I’m 
thinkin’ about that will.” 

It was true. Her mind had got away 
from her, and it was planning, in spite of 
rigid censorship, what she could do with 
Cyrus Cobb’s money if he left it to her. 
She could not stop. “He is going to leave 
it to you,”’ said her mind. ‘He as good as 
said so. And it’s right he should. You’ve 
done for him when nobody else would, 
and when his own flesh and blood threw 
him over you took him up.” 

Althea was so excited that she almost felt 
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she could not sew hooks and eyes on the 
new poplin, lest she shouldn’t space them 
right. It her she was made. 
Suppose he hadn’t a great deal of money? 
There ought at least to be enough to buy 
the little house she was hiring and its two 
good acres of land. Would the neighbors 
so positively call him a miser if he hadn’t a 
good round sum in hiding? Finally she 
did bring her soaring mind down to hooks 
and eyes, and finished the dress in an exalted 
haste. But before went to bed the 
clock had struck midnight, and still her 
dreams went on. There might be money 
enough to take away the partition between 
the two back rooms and give her a large 
living-room with a window toward the east. 
She might even have a knocker like the 
one on the handsomest house in her native 
town; and there was the remotest possibili- 
ty that she could have a honeysuckle trellis 
over the front All that night, it 
seemed to Althea, she dreamed of houses 
and lands and people arriving out of the 
past and saying, as they walked up the 
peony-bordered path, ‘Why, Althea, what 
a nice house you’ve got!” But in the 
morning the house and its trellis and the 
admiring visitors did not look the same. 
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They were still the topmost pinnacle of 


but Althea found herself too tired 
to speculate on them. She felt very serious 
as she stirred the johnny-cake she had prom- 
ised Cyrus Cobb, too jaded now to care 
whether she had it for herself, but doing it 
to fulfil her word. When it was done she 
ate a piece hastily, standing at the kitchen 
table, and tucked the rest into a little bas- 
ket and covered it with a fine white cloth. 
Then, with the dress in one hand, to be de- 
livered after she had started Cyrus on his 
day, and the basket in the other, she set 
out along the river road. 

Cyrus looked very cheerful in the morn- 
ing light. Again it seemed to Althea that 
his lot was perhaps most enviable, to lie 
in bed until his johnny-cake was brought 
to him. 

“Why,” said she, pulling up the light 
stand for his tray, “you don’t look the 
same man, Mr. Cobb. Ain’t you better?” 

Cyrus pulled a wry face. 

‘What d’you want to talk to a man that’s 
got the numb palsy about bein’ better for?” 
he inquired. 

Althea was making him a cup of tea. 
Now she glanced at him guiltily, because 


desire; 
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he had once bade her put in only a tea- 
spoonful and none for the pot, and she 
knew her tremulous hand had exceeded 
the measure. The change in his face 
struck her anew. Now she understcod it. 

“Why, Mr. Cobb,” said she, “you've 
been up an’ shaved you.”’ 

“Been up?” repeated Cyrus. “How 
d’ye think a man’s goin’ to stan’ up afore 
the glass if he’s got the numb palsy on him? 
I guess it’s enough if I crawl out into the 
shed and bring in a stick 0’ wood when I 
lay here neglected, ’thout standin’ up afore 
the glass an’ shavin’ me.”’ 

But he did look better with the removal 
of his stubby beard, and Althea’s spirits 
She brought him his cup of tea with 
a cheerful grace. The farther Cyrus Cobb 
seemed to be from the gate of death, the 
more willing grew her service to him. She 
made haste that morning in setting the room 
in order, and even, it seemed, hurried his 
eating a little. 

‘‘Don’t you think,” she ventured, at the 
door, the poplin in her hand—*‘don’t you 
think, Mr. Cobb, some o’ the other neigh- 
bors ‘ll be in an’ do a hand’s turn for ye 
to-day?” 

“No,” said Cyrus, cheerfully, “not a 
livin’ soul. Ye see, they know about them 
greenbacks scattered through the feathers 
I’m layin’ on, an’ they think if I want to 
be nussed I better take out my pocket-book 
an’ pay for ’t. No, you’re the only one 
that’s likely to cross the threshold this day. 
An’ seems reasonable, too, for you to be 
the one. Ye know what I told ye. My 
will ain’t finished; but when ’tis I know 
who'll come into the greenbacks.” 

Althea felt her face hot with shame that 
was, she knew, for her own state of mind 
and not for his. 

“Mr. Cobb,” said she, humbly, “I wish 
you wouldn’t talk about such things.” 

“Why do ye?” Cyrus Cobb inquired. 
Something like mirth was gleaming in his 
little eyes. “Don’t ye want to be my 
heir?” 

“T don’t want you to talk about it,” said 
Althea. In another minute, she knew, she 
must break foolishly down and cry. 

“Oh,” said Cyrus, “you’re willin’ I 
should leave ye the money, but ye don’t 
want I should talk about it. Well, I ain’t 
left it to ye yet. The minister ain’t been 
in. But if you should come acrost him on 
the road you jest tell him old Cyrus Cobb 
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wants to see him half an hour or so, an’ tell 
him to bring along his gals.” 

Althea could not answer. She walked 
out of the house and shut the door behind 
her, and then, while she paused a moment 
wondering whether she ought not to have 
left the county paper within his reach, she 
heard him laugh. It was not the sly cackle 
he seemed to keep for her. It was a man’s 
honest, rolling mirth. In some way not to 
be understood, Cyrus Cobb was laughing 
at her, and Althea went on with her tight 
little chin held firm and high. It almost 
seemed as if he had some power of tor- 
menting her in small, irritating ways, for 
she did meet the minister near the village, 
driving his sober gray. The minister was a 
tall, thin man, very serious, even out of 
the pulpit, and with a scrupulous courtesy 
of manner that kept his flock at a distance 
from him. He could never tell why they 
failed to show him the warm human side 
he knew they showed one another, and, 
fearing it was a fault of his manner, treated 
them the more scrupulously. And so they 
were the more afraid. Now, seeing Althea, 
he drew up the plodding horse. 

“Good morning,” said he. “I hope you 
are very well.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you,” said Althea. “As 
well as common.” 

“IT hear you have been very kindly look- 
ing after Mr. Cobb,” said the minister. 
“What is the latest news from him?” 

“He looked better, sir, this mornin’,”’ 
said Althea. 

“Then perhaps I won’t go there to-day,” 
said the minister. “I am somewhat hur- 
ried. Did he say anything about seeing 
me?” 

“He looked better this mornin’,” said 
Althea, desperately. She was hurrying on, 
but that seemed to her so great a dis- 
courtesy to such a dignified minister that 
she almost expected him to call her back 
and say, “Althea Webb, you may stay 
fifteen minutes after church next Sunday.” 
But the minister was driving on, and when 
Althea gained the courage to look round 
she saw his carriage-top bobbing down the 
hill. 

The first thing Cyrus Cobb asked her 
that night when she went to carry him 
some broth seemed to her a proof that he 
had an uncanny knowledge of the things 
that were keeping her distraught. 

“D’you see the minister to-day?” 


“Yes,” said Althea, stirring the broth. 
She wondered if it felt as hot as her face. 

“D’you tell him to come over an’ bring 
his darters?”’ Cyrus Cobb pursued. 

“No,” said Althea, adding, as if she were 
driven to an exasperated emphasis—‘ no, 
Mr. Cobb, I didn’t.”’ 

And again Cyrus Cobb laughed. This 
time it was his cackling laugh, and Althea 
wondered at herself that so sick a man 
should seem to her so hateful. 

But that night, when she was again be- 
side her little, warm stove, and the peace of 
evening settled about her, the dreams be- 
gan again. It was not only a honeysuckle 
trellis she longed for now; she was wonder- 
ing whether a south veranda and a trum- 
pet vine couldn’t come within the scope of 
Cyrus Cobb’s money. It seemed to her 
even that she had been a little too topping 
not to send the minister on to Cyrus Cobb’s. 
It would have been different if old Cyrus 
had not told her to. Since he had, it would 
have been no responsibility of hers. And 
before she slept she wondered how much 
money she might reasonably hope he had. 

All through the next week it seemed to 
Althea less and less likely that she could 
ever again get that money out of her mind. 
She had spent it a dozen times in fancy 
with the passing of every day. And all 
the time she was taking care of the old 
man with a more desperate kindliness. 
She even did his washing now, and because 
it had been ill done for a long time, was 
boiling his sheets till her little kitchen was 
a steaming caldron, and bluing them to 
the exact shade of nicety. And when three 
weeks had gone she stood inside his kitchen 
door, just taking her leave after serving 
him an admirable dinner, and, quite to her 
own surprise, began to cry. Cyrus Cobb 
hardly looked surprised at all. One of the 
irritating things about him was that he 
always acted as if things were turning out 
exactly as he had thought they would. 

“There, there!” said he. “You better 
go home an’ draw up the clo’es over your 
head an’ take a nap. You're all beat out.” 

“No, I ain’t, either,” said Althea. She 
grasped the roller-towel for a support and 
cried feebly into it. “I ain’t tired. I’m 
mad, that’s what Iam. An’ it’s you that’s 
done it.” 

“That so?” inquired Cyrus, pleasantly. 
“T guess you’ve got a kind of a quick tem- 
per. I’ve noticed that in ye.” 
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“ An’ I ain’t comin’ here any more,”’ said 
Althea; “leastways after this week. I'll 
stay this week out so’s you can get another 
nurse. An’ I'll help you look round an’ 
find one if you want I should; but as for 
me I’m done.” 

“No, no!” said Cyrus. “You want to 
think pretty careful ‘fore you say a thing 
like that. You know I promised ye I’d 
cross my nephew out 

‘Promised!’ cried Althea. “No, you 
didn’t, either. I wouldn’t ha’ taken any 
such promise. You just said it, that’s all 
I ain’t one to hang round waitin’ for dead 
men’s shoes.” 

With that she flew out of the door: yet, 
remembering he was a sick man, she shut 
it carefully behind her. But she did not 
take the familiar track to her own home. 
Instead she turned down into the old mill 
road, hurrying so fast that sometimes her 
flying feet seemed to be running a race 
with the thoughts that hurried them. 
Althea had had ho dinner. She had taken 
old Cyrus his that day while the parsnips 
were at their best, and she knew a savory 
plate of them was waiting for her at home. 
But she could not stay. It seemed to her 
that she must make all haste as a sinner to 
the confessional, to purge her mind of what 
was wearying it. Three miles along, the 
old mill road began to climb a hill, and it 
climbed with varying degrees of steepness 
for one mile more. The day was cold and 
clear, a winter day, the bright air having 
much ado to assure you it was winter, 
there was so little snow on the frozen 
ground. There were deep ruts in the road 
for long, wind-swept spaces; and Althea, 
flying over them, felt them bruise her feet. 
But she scorned the troubles of the way. 
The path her mind was treading was far 
more troublous than the path that hurt 
her feet. 

Near the top the road settled into a 
hollow before it made up its mind to go 
climbing on again, and in that sheltered 
spot, with green wind defenses of its own 
in groves of tall, dark pine-trees, stood 
an old gray house. Althea had been told 
exactly where to find it. Cyrus Cobb 
himself had told her in one of his tirades 
against his nephew. She went up the path 
to the side door, because the only smoke 
she saw was curling from the kitchen chim- 
ney. And just as she passed the window 
a column of flame ran up within, and she 


flung open the door, without knocking, and 
ran to find it. When she got in she found 
the room, as she afterward described it to 
herself, “all of a smudder.” A kettle of 
fat was on the stove. The fat had caught, 
and just as Althea rushed up to it a tall 
man, who had appeared from somewhere at 
the moment of her entrance, was before her, 
and deftly lifted it. Althea had the door 
open for him, and in short order he had 
flung the kettle into the snow. Then he 
turned, ran a blue shirt-sleeved arm over 
his crimson face, and looked at Althea. 

“Gee!” said he, “wa’n’t that a confla- 
gration? Who are you, anyway, an’ how’d 
you come here?” 

He was a handsome giant, with brown 
eyes and tousled brown hair; but beyond 
that first glance at him Althea looked no 
more. Her thoughts were with the kettle. 
She stepped gingerly to the edge of the path 
and peered into the deep snow where it 
lay still smoking. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed,” she 
said, “‘wastin’ good fat like that.” 

The man roared. He was Cyrus Cobbs’ 
nephew Wellman, and Althea had come to 
find him; but she had never suspected old 
Cyrus’s nephew of being able to laugh like 
that. 

“You don’t s’pose I done it for fun, do 
ye?” he responded. ‘The fat ketched, 
that’s all. It does ’most every time | 
fry.” 

“What was you fryin’?” inquired Althea, 
leaving her scrutiny of the kettle and step- 
ping back to the door-stone. 

“Doughnuts. I threw away the first 
kittleful,” he said, suddenly shamefaced. 
“They soaked fat.” 

“Well, you’ve lost the doughnuts, an’ the 
fat, too,’ said Althea, bitterly. She was 
too poor and too thrifty not to sorrow over 
waste. ‘What you think you're goin’ to 
do now?” 

“Oh, I’ve got more lard,” said Wellman, 
easily. “I keepaloton hand. It’s always 
ketchin’. I’ve got another kittle, too. 
While that’s coolin’ off I'll stir up some 
more an’ begin over.” 

Althea followed him into the house. She 
knew she had to talk to him even in a 
kitchen with a smudder. 
ing up windows 

“T guess we've got to get it aired off 
here,” he said, and looked at Althea with 
much concern. “You warm enough in 
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your things? If you ain’t, you better put 
mv old buffalo over your shoulders.” 

But Althea was throwing off her shawl. 
She spoke with firmness. 

“You set out your mixin’-bowl. 
goin’ to stir you up some doughnuts. 
can put on the fat. 
ketch.” 

The blue-shirted giant obeyed her with 
a perfect simplicity. When he brought her 
the bowl and the ingredients she master- 


I’m 
You 
But don’t you let it 


fully called for, she noted with approval 
that everything was clean. But 


when he 
began scooping out lard from a pail she did 
a tinge of rebuke. 

“Don’t you save your beef drippin’s, 


challenge him with 
tan? 

“What’s beef drippin’s?”’ 
man, scooping industriously ; 
liked him the better. She 
fessional superiority. 

Althea stirred and braided her dough and 
cut it into pleasing rounds, and Wellman 
watched the fat with an equal fascination. 
When she “‘tried”’ a bit of dough and took 
it out and broke it delicately, his delight 
knew no bounds. He caught half the mor- 
sel out of her hand and tossed it 
mouth. 


returned Well- 
and Althea 


felt her pro- 


into his 


“By George!” said he, “ain’t you the 
creamer!” 

Presently Althea had a platter full of 
brown, crusty rings, and then she set the 
kettle back to cool. 


She was very hungry. 
She wondered 


what would come next. 
Wellman was in the next room, burrowing 
wildly, she could see, in a sideboard drawer. 
She had time to note how beautiful the side- 
board was before he turned, a table-cloth 
in his hand. It was tumbled, but it was 
fine linen and it was clean. He came back 
into the kitchen, put up a leaf of the table 
where Althea had been stirring her dough- 
nuts, and spread the cloth with an awkward 
hand. 

“T’d ha’ had a fire in the sittin’-room,” 
he said, “if I'd known you was comin’. But 
we can’t wait for it to get het up in there. 
I’m as holler as a horn.” 

Now he brought out a kettle and set it 
on the Althea could not 
her curiosity. She got up and peered. It 
was full of something hard and pale. 

“Why,” said she. “I 
Is It’s corn porridge.” 
said Wellman. 
iron kittle up to once. 
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stove. 


know what that 


“Sure,” 


manage 


“T make a whole 
Sometimes I freeze 
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a string into a quart or so an’ hang it on 
the sled when I go choppin’.”’ 

“Then you build a fire in the woods an’ 
heat it up,” said Althea. “Father used to 
do that. ’Tis a real old-fashioned way.” 

They sat down at the table, each with a 
bowl of porridge and a spoon, 

“My!” said Althea; “if that don’t taste 
good! I ain’t tasted corn porridge sence 
I was little. You don’t make it the real 
old-fashioned style, do ye? Hull the corn 
an’ all?” 

“Yes,” said Wellman, soberly. 
with ashes. 


“Hull it 
I don’t know no other way.” 

When they came to the doughnuts, he 
proposed coffee, and Althea made it. He 
had even a wedge of cheese, and Althea, 
who had not for months eaten a mouthful 
not of her own cooking, leaned back at the 
end and smiled happily. 

“‘T dunno’s I ever knew a meal to taste 
so good,”’ she said. ‘ You’re a born cook.”’ 

Wellman’s smiled back at her. 
“Qh,” he remarked, slyly, “‘who made the 
doughnuts?” 

But suddenly, thinking of his handy 
ways, Althea found herself swamped by 
the memory of her wrongs. 


eves 


“T should think,” said she, passionately, 
“vou’d be ashamed, a man that can cook 
as well as you can, not to go an’ take care 
o’ your poor uncle.”’ 

Wellman looked at her for a long minute 
before he answered. 

“Oh!” he said, at length, “you’re Althea 
Webb, ain’t you, that’s been takin’ care of 
him?” 

“Yes, I be,” said Althea. “I’ve took 
care of him off an’ on for weeks, an’ now 
I’m done.” 

The man’s eyes grew rather graver in 
their glance. 

“Why?” said he. “Ain’t he paid you?” 

‘I didn’t do it for pay,” Althea. 
“He never asked me to do it, an’ I was a 
fool to begin. But I was goin’ by the gate 
when he fell down there in his own gar- 
den,'an’ what’s anybody goin’ to do? The 
neighbors wouldn’t go nigh him because 
they said he could well afford to hire. But 
I couldn’t let an old man lay there numbed 
up with palsy, could I, an’ not make him 
a cup o’ tea or smooth his bed?” 

She was so warm now in her own defense 
that she choked a little quite angrily, and 
clasped her hands tighter in her lap, for 
fear she might cry. Wellman was looking 


said 
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at her thoughtfully, a new seriousness on 
his fresh-colored face. He was drumming 
with his fingers on the table, as if that 
helped him think. 

“Well,” he said, “an’ so you’ve done for 
him till you’ve got pretty well tired out?” 

“No,” said Althea, “I ain’t tired. 
"Taint that. I’d just as soon do for him. 
Besides, I kinder like him. He’s terrible 
queer, but he’s a good old man, spite of all, 
an’ he does love his joke. No. 
much tired.” 

“Well, what is it then?” 

Now Althea did break down and cried 
in earnest. 


I ain’t so 


“It’s my soul,” said she. 
mortal soul.” 


“Tt’s my im- 


Wellman was gazing at her now in a per- 
plexity half alarm. Althea was perfectly 
aware that he thought her 
hastened to assure him. 


crazy. She 

“Why,” said she, wiping her eyes, des- 
perately, ‘he’s kep’ talkin’ about his will. 
He’s as much as promised he’d make it, 
an’ make it in my favor.” 

“Well,” said the man, quietly, “don’t 
you want he should?” 

“’ Course I want it,” said Althea. “I 
guess anybody’d know I wanted it if they 
see how poor I be. That’s the trouble. I 
study on it all the time—what I’d do here 
an’ what I’d do there. I dunno how much 
got; but whatever ’tis, I’ve 
spent it in my mind twenty times over. 
An’ I feel like a murderer an’ a thief, an’ 
I can’t stan’ it no longer. 


money he’s 


An’ if you’ve got 
the leastest bit o’ compassion in you, you'll 
go an’ make up with your uncle an’ take 
care of him an’ let him will you all he’s 
got.”’ 

Wellman rose and walked to the window. 
He stood there for what seemed to Althea 
a long time, drumming on the pane. Then 
he turned to her. His face looked queerly 
moved and softened, as if what she had 
been telling him was pleasant news. 

“ Althea,” and it did not seem 
strange to her that he should use her name. 
“I s’pose my uncle’s told you how we come 
to blows. No, ’twan’t quite that, but we 
were both of us pretty mad.” 

“No,” said Althea, “he never did 

“Well He paused again here, and it 
seemed as if he found it rather hard to go 
on. But he threw back his head with an 
impatient gesture and plunged. “I 
engaged 


said he; 


was 
to a girl down to the Gorge. 
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She’s pretty ambitious. She wanted to get 
on faster’n I thought I could, no matter 
how hard I worked. So she went to uncle 
Cyrus, unbeknown to me, an’ told him we’d 
like a part of what he was goin’ to leave 
me. We'd like it quick, so’s I could buy 
some timber-land I wanted.” 

“Well,” said Althea, practically, ‘I 
guess your uncle didn’t like that very well.” 

“No. Hethought I’d sent her. He told 
me so, an’ we had a row. An’ I ain’t seen 
him sence.” 

“Well,” said Althea, pacifically, “if he 
was a well man ‘twould be a different mat- 
ter. But seein’ he’s there abed struck down 
with numb palsy 

Wellman’s face relaxed. 

“Uncle ain’t got no numb palsy,” he 
told her. “I sent the doctor round the first 
day I got the news, an’ he told me ’twan’t 
palsy no more’n ‘twas chicken-pox. Doc- 
tor knows Uncle Cy. ‘He’s playin’ it on 
ye, Wellman,’ doctor says to me. ‘He’s 
well as ever he is. I bet you when there’s 
nobody there he gets up an’ does pretty 
much as he’s mind to. But if he sees any- 
body comin’ he cuts back to bed.’” 

“But what for?” cried Althea. “What’s 
he do it for?” 

“So’s I shall hear he’s sick an’ come 
back,”’ said Wellman, easily. 

“Oh, then he wants you should come 
back?” 


“Why, yes,” said Wellman, staring at 


her, as if she must be very stupid indeed. 


“Why, he’s my own uncle. Mother used 
to say he set his life by me.” 

“Then all I can say is,’’ Althea remarked, 
getting on her feet, “the neighbors ought to 
been ashamed not to tell me when they 
found I was goin’ there takin’ care of him 
spite of all I had to do.” 

“Oh, the neighbors don’t know,” 
Wellman. ‘Doctor wouldn’t tell.” 

Althea was making her way to the door. 
She felt curiously humbled, as if a bad joke 
had been played on her. Wellman was 
watching her, that keen, questioning look 
in his face, as if he were really determined 
to understand her absolutely. 

“Well!” said Althea. “Well!” 
paused a moment, her hand on the latch; 
then she spoke with a determined liveli- 
ness. ‘Anyways, I sha’n’t have to go 
there no. more. But I must say—” 

“What?” asked Wellman, when 
hesitated. 


said 


She 


she 





Drawn by Walter Biggs 
“I DON’T EVER GO SLEIGH RIDIN’,” SHE SAID, SHYLY 
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“T must say I should think that girl ’d 
feel cheap—the one that went a-beggin’—’ 
“Oh—her!”’ said Wellman, scornfully. 
“T ain’t troubled myself to find out how 
she felt.” 

“Why ain’t you?” asked Althea, boldly. 
She felt she had to know. 

“Why?” asked Wellman, in a voice that 
made her start. I ain’t no in- 
terest in her, that’s why. Do you s’pose 
I’d think twice about a girl that would do 
a trick like that?” 

Althea did not answer. 

“Now you set down,” said Wellman, in 
his other tone, the softer one Althea had 
already begun to know, “‘an’ 
up an’ take you along home.” 

They had a wonderful drive, the first 
sleigh-ride, Althea told him, she had had 
that winter. 

“You'd ought to have ’em all the time,”’ 
said Wellman, still in that 


** Because 


’ll harness 


moved, soft 
tone. 

When he had left her at her door, he 
laughed a little at the errand he was bent 
on. 

“T guess [ll go along,” he said, ‘‘an’ see 
Uncle Cy a minute.” 

“You won’t tell him, will you?” Althea 
besought. 

“About your comin’? No. 
ruther not.” 

“You see,” said Althea, “‘it ’ll please him 
terribly to think you come of your own free 
will an’ not had anybody drummin’ you 
up. An’ don’t you forget,” she said, im- 
pulsively, as he turned away, “he’s an’ old 
man an’ you’re a young one.” 

“T’ll call on the way home,” 
man, “and let you know 
out. 

Althea turned back into her house and, 
although it was in beautiful order, flew 
over the sitting-room and gave it a touch. 
Then she ran to her bureau drawer and 
took out the pink stock and jabot she had 
made for great occasions. She thought a 
moment, the pink chiffon in her hand and 
a deeper color mounting to her cheeks. 
She put the chiffon back. ‘ No,” 


Not if you’d 


said Well- 


how it comes 


said 


Althea to herself, “I won’t do any such a 
thing.”’ 
The dusk fell, and she lighted her lamp 


and sewed steadily. Presently there was a 
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sound of bells, and of feet on the crisp walk 
Althea sewed on, and she let him knock 
twice before she went to the door. There 
he stood, very tall and big, and, her heart 
told her, altogether splendid. 

“Well,” said he, “’twas all right.” 

“Won't Althea, 
primly 

“No, not to-night. I’ve zot to get the 
colt home. He hadn’t had his dinner 
But Uncle Cy’s all right. I left him puttin’ 


you come in?” said 


in wood 
“T)’ he own to ’t?” 
* Playin 
his palsy’s 


it on me? Oh no, he just said 

better. Said ’twas 
you’d been so faithful.”’ 

“Old fox!” said Althea. 

“He said he’s goin’ to pay you. 
‘twas wuth it.” 

“Wuth what?” said Althea. 
back, ] 


because 


Said 


“Gettin’ me 
asked him.” 

“Well, he can put that out o’ his mind,” 
said Althea. ‘I was a fool for my pains, 
but I ain’t goin’ to be paid wages for bein’ 
neighborly, even if I was a fool.” 

“Oh, I told him so,” said Wellman. ‘1 
told him I’d see ’t you was paid. 
wuth it to me, I told him.” 

Sut Althea did ask 
meant. 

“Say, Althea,” he went on, “what if I 
should be round to-morrer about four an’ 
we should go sleigh-ridin’?”’ 

“T—don’t—know,” said Althea, slowly 

“Oh yes, you do. We'll drive over to 
Lund’s tavern an’ have supper an’ com 
home by 


s’pose. I never 


"Twas 


not him what he 


moonlight. There’s a moon as 
Ain’t you seen it?” 

Althea thought he might as well know 
what a quiet, dull body she was in all her 
habits of life. 

“T don’t ever go sleigh-ridin’,” 
shyly. 
men.” 

“Don’t ye, Althea?” 
“T bet you don’t. 
But you'll go with me. 
four.” 

He was turning away, and she could not 
find a word. But now he stopped. 

“ Althea,” he there was a laugh in 
his voice—‘‘ you might as well know. I’ve 
fell in love with you.” 


big as a cart-wheel. 


she said, 
“An’ I don’t ever go round with 


he asked, softly 


You’re a good girl. 
I’ll be round about 


said 





Every Farmer His Own Capitalist 


BY JOHN 
JOKE current in Germany to-day 
concerns a worthy but poor farmer 
who had five acres of land, a horse, 

1 pig, and no capital. 

to 


his 


that 
humble but efficient COW 


It would be thrifty for him to have it if 
he could only contrive to borrow the 


The desire of 


heart was possess a nanny-goat 


substitute for a 


hneces- 
He went to the bank and asked 
for a loan of fifty 


sary sul. 
They demanded 
He thereupon produced and 
opened a sack cont uning a litter of pigs, 
and the “litteral”’ 
many this 
that 


character, 


marks, 
his security 
was given 
Like 


wholly a 


money on 


security. good jokes, is 


not It 
man has a 
and thrift 
tablished in his village that 
ted the 
has only 

surety 


jest is a tact in 


Germany, if a good 


his honesty are so well es 


he 


credit 


admit 
he 


Is 


to bank 


co-operative 
to produce ul 
him 
provident purpose. 


neighbor to oO 


ov 


for to obtain a loan for any 
As the leading man in 
one little village bank said “We know all 
about our members, even to what isin their 


closets. I 


A vood neighbor signing for him 
would have been more than sufficient.” 

\ man may have a minimum of property 
and still have the source of financial help 
open to him on personal surety alone, 
through the wonderful avenue of co-oper- 
ation. The Genossenschaft Kasse, or Co- 
operative Bank, is formed by a number of 
men who have come together to capture 
that elusive thing called credit For the 
man in America with little property, credit 
is a will-o’-the-wisp. Hunt as he may, the 
really poor man may not find this clue 
to the location of even such infinitesimal 
amounts of money as might, by giving him 
an increased capability of production, tide 
over real Credit has never 


been fluid enough to serve all who deserve 


him crises. 
it. There is practically no means of secur 
ing it, for the American 
who has no private connections for short 
credit. 


Save mortgage, 
For a man, particularly a farmer, 
to obtain credit on his working power, his 
thrift, his visualizing of a new capacity for 
production when he possesses all the re 
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sources but money, there 


generally available system. 


is as yet no 

It is the stimulating evolution of two such 
systems for short credit, both originating 
in Germany, which gives us need to take 
a leaf from the book. Two 
methods for holding stable, for turning to 
positive account that intangible credit so 
mocking to the poor man In the United 


States, 


Teutonic 


have for fifty years been used to 
coerce money from its mysterious haunts 
at the rainbow’s end. The two systems 
are known by the names of their founders 

I’. W. Raiffeisen, and Hermann Schulze, of 
Delitzsch, a little village in the Grand- 
Duchy of Saxony from which he and his 
banks are known as Schulze-Delitzsch. The 
former are entirely banks for farmers, each 
restricted village; the latter 


to a single 


chiefly for small and large tradespeople, 


and all classes of people in the cities and 
large towns. Yet of the four billion dollars 
which now represent the annual turn-over 
of nine hundred and sixty Schulze-De- 
litzsch banks in their national association, 
one-fourth represents loans for agricultural 
purposes. 

The rural banks with unlimited liability 
were started in the Westerwald, a poverty- 
stricken region in the province of West- 
phalia on the Rhine, entirely under the 
domination of the usurer. Herr Raiffeisen, 
who originated these rural banks, was a 
well-to-do and charitable gentleman who 
was from time to time chosen Burgomeis- 
ter in these villages for the benefit he was 
able to give them. When he was Burgo- 
meister of Weyerbusch, a little farming 
village a few miles inland from Neuwied 
on the Rhine, he endeavored to get the 
people out of the hands of the usurers by 
getting them loans at low rates from the 
large landholders. He soon saw, however, 
that if the farmers would all come together, 
unite their buying power, and pledge all 
their property as security, they could es- 
tablish without help their own credit, and 
borrow and buy what they needed. Begin- 
ning at Weyerbusch and Heddesdorf, he 





aided the farmers to organize little co- 
operative credit societies, without shares, 
ruled by the general meeting in which each 
member has one vote—the universal system 
of co-operative voting. 

For many years these little banks did 
not spread more than a hundred miles from 
the valley of the Khine, but to-day they 
cover the Empire and number in their 
membership one-sixth of all the popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture in Germany. 
Seventy-six per cent. of them are in villages 
of less than two thousand inhabitants. 
Once fundamentally poor, they are now 
able to show a total annual business of one 
billion two hundred million dollars. The 
number of co-operative credit banks of all 
sorts in Germany at the present time is 
more than seventeen thousand, with a total 
turn-over of six billion dollars. Of these, 
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forty-six hundred are in the Raiffeisen 
Federation; nine thousand included with 
them in the Imperial Union of Agricultural 
Societies; a thousand other banks in this 
union with limited liability and large shares, 
a compromise between the two types. 
Twelve hundred are town banks of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch system; about four hun- 
dred of them in the big cities with limited 
liability, and the rest still unlimited, as 
Schulze-Delitzsch left them. 

In BoberrOhrsdorf and its equally charm- 
ing neighbor, Alt Kemnitz, both lying in 
the Riesengebirge, that fringe of friendly 
mountains at the south of Silesia beyond 
which Austria, are two little banks 
characteristic of the valuable system which 
has given every honest farmer in Germany 
a new resource, and 


lies 


at the same time has 
provided him with especial reason for in- 
terest in the welfare of his 


neighbor. At Boberrédhrs- 











dorf, on the murmuring Bo- 
ber River, which sweeps its 
smali but course 
through a narrow, winding, 
and fairly fertile valley, ten 
years ago there was much 
abject poverty. Agricultu- 
ral conditions were 
ing more and more difficult. 
With their hands and their 
lands the peasants could not 
get enough to do 
profitable farming. In dis- 
couragement they were 
tempted to emigrate. There 
was no way for them to 
obtain the capital necessary 
in their work unless they 
pledged their farms in mort- 
gage or went to the usurers. 
Many of them had 
both. 

The pastor of the Protes- 
tant church man of 
heart and intelligence. He 
saw the intense need of help. 
With characteristic vigor he 
threw himself into the crea- 
tion of a co-operative bank, 
into the organization of the 
farmers so that they could 
command seasonal money 
from outside when it was 


energetic 


becom- 


money 


done 


was a 
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needed, and facilitate the 
movement of funds within 


























THE MEDIEVAL TOWER NO LONGER SIGNIFIES THE 


the district at all times. Summoning his 
best powers of persuasion, he preached just 
is earnestly on week-days that their mate- 
rial salvation lay in their own hands, as on 
Sunday he exhorted them to remember that 
no one else could save their souls. 

“You all suffer from a common need,” 
he told them. ‘“‘No matter how honest, 
you cannot get money except on the most 
difficult Acting separately, this 
must be so, even with honest men. But 
you can change this by coming together, 
by consolidating your credit. 


terms. 


If you who 
trust one another organize into a society to 
form a savings and loan bank, to which 
character is the prime requisite for member- 
ship and to which you will pledge all the 
property you own, we can dig a new channel 
for credit. We will keep our own money 
in the district and we will attract savings. 
Bankers will loan on the property of us all, 
so that money will come to us when we 
need it to help us in our production. In- 
directly the whole district will benefit. We 
can accept savings from anybody, but loan 
only to members, and to them only 
for purposes which will bring increase. 
We will pay only a moderate interest on 
savings, and then it will be necessary to 
ask members to pay only a little more for 
their loans. To make a loan we may take 
the same sort of securities as other banks. 
We may do better than that. We may 
loan on personal surety if we keep a high 
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standard of membership. If money is 


needed for any reason, any one of you may 


go to your neighbor and show him what 
you want to do and why it will be profitable 
for you to doit. If he approves of it, bring 
him with you to the bank. If he is willing 
to sign your note, becoming your surety, 
the bank must consider the loan, investi- 
gate it, and upon your promise to use it 
for the purpose stated will advance you the 
money. You cannot borrow money to pay 
your debts, or to invest so the return will 
be uncertain, or in any but provident 
ventures. Not all of you will need money, 
yet there are none of you who may not 
require funds to buy seeds or fertilizer or 
machinery. It is clearly a matter of wis- 
dom for you to protect yourselves by having 
open to you some source of credit. This 
you may have if you all stand together in 
brotherhood. You must each watch to see 
that the bank’s money is properly spent, 
and give service wisely, willingly, and un- 
selfishly.” 

To the individual he would talk directly. 
“You, Johann, know that when your barn 
burned last year and you so nearly lost all 
the rest of your buildings, you were only 
able to go on because you managed to put 
a second mortgage on your land, at very 
bad terms. If you had then had the bank 
to come to, Heinrich or Hermann would 
willingly have signed for you because they 
know you are honest; you would have got 
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a new loan to build a barn, on easy instead 
of exorbitant interest. All of us would 
have been glad to help instead of which 
none of us were able. This is your chance 
to insure yourself in the best way.” 

So with urging and explaining, a little 
co-operative savings and loan bank with 
unlimited liability was formed. Some of 
the members already needed money, and 
none of them were beyond the possible want 
of it. Their joint possessions were not 
great, but they were among the most re- 
spected men in the community. The pas- 
tor stood by during the organization and 
helped them in that first essential, the 
scrutiny of the character of the proposed 
members. One man was refused because 
of drunkenness, an infallible rule in the 
Raiffeisen banks which has sobered many 
thousands of men who needed member- 
ship. Another good man could not be 
accepted because he lived too far outside 
the district to which such banks must 
confine operations if they are to use suffi- 
cient care in investigating and watching 
investment. 

The members of this fellowship thus 
recruited, they registered it under the 
strict German law. Ten marks apiece 
(two dollars and half) was all each member 
paid in, not for shares, which generally 
do not exist in a Raiffeisen bank, but as a 
membership fee. Only a few hundred 


marks could be gathered together to start 
the savings-bank, giving them, with a mem- 
bership of about twenty, a total capita! 
of some six hundred marks, on which they 
commenced business. Their total Gutha- 
ben, or property, jointly pledged to the 
bank, estimated by the government tax, 


amounted approximately to twenty thou- 


sand dollars, which was their security 
for borrowing from the Raiffeisen Central 
Agricultural Bank at Berlin. When they 
had made their initial payment on a share 
worth one thousand marks, they would 
be entitled to draw four thousand marks 
based on five per cent. of the assessed valu 
of all their combined property. This is 
the customary way of fixing credit unless 
the members pay income tax, when thei: 
credit is naturally augmented. The pastor 
was the only member with a large enough 
income to pay a tax on it. 

Then the first general meeting was held 

in all societies the first and final govern- 
ing body of the bank, where the policy is 
determined, the expenditure which shall 
be made, and what amount they shall com- 
mit themselves to using during the year 
At this first meeting seven officers wert 
elected, three, including the pastor, com- 
posing the Vorstand, the committee which 
administers all the ordinary business of 
the bank; three others constitute th 
Aufsichtrath, or supervising committee, 


ee 


i 


Ean, 














EVERY FARMER HIS 
ipposed to meet only once in three months 
these little banks; act 


= treasurer, who Is the only person to draw 


and one man to 


salary and who is deprived of his vote, 
so that his official position and his intimate 
the bank affairs may 
in any way interfere with the best inter- 
ests of the institution. The Vorstand was 
authorized to make arrangements with the 
Central Bank. 

Before they went home the pastor went 


knowledge of not 


ver the principle of personal surety again, 
the necessity of the strictest observance 
the rule laid down by “Father Raif- 


feisen” of absolutely prompt repayment of 


oans, with complete publicity among the 
all the details, the 
the amount and terms of trans- 
Their liability for the debts of 
the bank under the limitations of the Ger- 
man law is extended for two and half 
years after any occasion which might cause 
them to leave the bank. They must know 
how money is going out, to see that it is 


members concerning 
purpe me, 


ictions. 


ral 


used aright and familiarize themselves with 
the plan, so that they would become liable 
is surety only for purposes in which they 
entirely believed. not of 


There was one 


them unimpressed with the responsibility 
of his position when the meeting ended. 
They went home in a serious frame of mind. 


As they are all wont to do, that bank had 


OWN CAPITALIST 
already begun to exert its moral as well as 
its material influence in the village. 

lor three weeks they were on tiptoe with 
expectation, waiting for an application for 
a loan. No one wanted to be the first to 
come forward. Having established their 
credit, they diffident about using 
it. When at last one good man, with his 
neighbor as surety, came to see if he could 
get a small loan from the bank to buy a 
harrow, his old one being worn out, the 
whole village was immensely excited and 


were 


rife with discussion as to whether this was a 
profitable undertaking. The Vorstand de- 
bated at To determine their 
thrift, the committee went over the property 
of both men: even, it is soberly declared, to 


length. 


inspecting the contents of their wardrobes 
and the pots upon the in which 
their dinners were cooking, quite as though 
it had been eight thousand instead of eighty 
marks involved. 


stoves 


They abashed the appli- 
cant and rather frightened the guarantor 
with the extent of their deliberations. The 
pastor, with his strong sense and perhaps 
some humor, approved their care-taking, 
but strongly supported those who thought 
the loan was a good one. 

In the end they loaned the money at four 
and a half per cent. to be paid in six months 
with a possible renewal, but the farmer 
had to bring his wife to sign with him, so 
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HARPER’S 
that if he should die she 
sible The 
watched by 


style, to the 


would be respon- 
the 
the approved 
all. 
The members became highly elated with 
this new 


working of loan Was 
eve rybody in 
Immense satistaction of 
power. The pastor had to check 
them, to explain what loans were proper, 
and why. They finally regulated their 
demands and settled down to helpful and 
energetic work in their own interest. Sav- 
ings began to come in from other sources, 
the sober personnel of the bank attracting 
money from those safe and secret places 
where e 


to be 


en in Germany spare cash is wont 
No longer 


the houses of the 


cle posited. Wiis money 
Im- 


mediately it was received it was deposited 


ke pt in members. 
at the bank in a savings account, to draw 
three and three-fourths per cent. 

At the 
interested and lively brotherhood increased 
by new 


second general meeting it was an 


which came together 
in the large fest-salle of the Gasthof to hear 


admissions 


the annual report and determine the policy 
They had, they 
The small available cash 
fifteen of the 
charter greater part of 
the from the Central 
Bank had been repaid at harvest-time and 


for the following year. 
found, no losses. 
had served in some way 


borrowed 


members. 
money 
none of the remainder was in a doubtful 
place. Their new members increased their 
borrowing power to five thousand marks, 
and they had two thousand in the savings 
department, part ol which they could for- 
ward to the Central Bank, to be safely 
and profitably employed there through the 
winter. 

Being prosperous, they began to fulfil 
Herr Raiffeisen’s ideal of the agricultural 
credit serving 
The 
taiffeisen bank buys collectively the sup- 
the and 
secures good prices and good materials. 


society, branching out by 


all the needs of the rural community. 
plies farmers’ must have, thus 
It buys the crops when the harvest is made, 
pay ing exactly the same rate to each mem- 
her, whether he a hundredweight of 
hay or twenty tons. The warehouse build- 
ing, with a.tiny room used for the bank, 
and the name “ Raiffeisen”’ 
on the wall, is therefore 
in Germany 


has 


in big letters 
a common sight 


The second year found the pastor per- 
forming more arduous duties than the first, 
driving his 


congregntion tandem, so to 


speak, with one set of lines on their spirit- 
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MAGAZINE 


ual interests on Sunday, and the other o1 
their business week-days 
Actually he did not dominate the ad 
ministration of the bank. He had n 
more power than any other member of the 
Vorstand, but because he had more time 
greater sagacity, and better understanding 
of ordinary business proceeding, he gave 


interests on 


much service and Was greatly depended 
upon. The business they did that year wa 


so good that at its end the general meet 


ing gave the Vorstand increased scope. \ 


special short credit for each memb 


according to his financial standing Wi 
created, by which he might order at on 
time all the material he would need for a 
year, and have three months, interest fre« 
to pay for it. The ordering for all could 
be done to greater advantage, the 
paying cash for goods that it purchased 
while members who were not ready to pa) 
in three months 


upon 


bank 


charged interest a 
with the 
that the money must be returned withi 


were 
any other loan, provisiol 
the year. 
that 
immensely. 
afforded 
savings-bank had become the most popu 
lar within a ten-mile circuit, so that som« 
flowed in at all 
they had 


From third year on, the business 


increased Accession of new 


members new resources. Th 


money while at 
abundance. If it wa 
to the Central Bank “on eall”’ the 
received four cent.; for six mont] 
four and a quarter; for twelve, four and 


half. 


SO did 


Seasons, 
harvest 
sent 
per 


As the bank’s prosperity increased 

the enterprise of the members 
They had caught the idea of co-operativ: 
action. They saw continually new fields 
of production, for 
themselves. First a co-operativ: 
dairy was started. Then electricity, long- 
needed, became available through the worl 
of the which, for 
against floods, built at Mauer on the Bobe1 
not far above the village, a great storag« 


increased well-being 


among 


province, protectio1 


dam and developed a large horse-powe! 
which it offered to consumers for two and 
a half cents per kilowatt hour for power 
and five for light. Thirty of th 
members of the bank wanted it in thei 
houses, and two wanted it for motors ‘ 
their farms. 
An electricity co-operative society wit! 


cents 


The dairy also needed power 


limited liability was organized by those wh 
wanted the service, with shares at twelv: 
dollars, of which a tenth had to be pal 
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The association had to buy wires 
ind lamps and set the province 
inished the Three 
und dollars was necessary, and the 
vaned this at half 
[he members agreed to pay double rates 
intil the loan 
hort time the remote little village in 
with 


down. 
poles; 
transformer. thou 
bank 
four and a per cent 
So m a 


the 


was amortized. 


ountains was served 
hts, the dairy was made 
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the Verein they received a hundred and 
Other commodities 
result 


briquets. 
the 
weighed. \ 


nineteen 


showed same when properly 


larger scale followed for 
wagons and cattle. 

This bank, like the other, has vastly 
Members 


deep in debt have been re-established by 


helped its members by credit. 





more productive, and a 
power-mill for grinding feed, 
grain, and fertilizer was add- 
d For the service of this 

ll, members were charged 
only enough to pay for op- 
eration and to amortize the 
sum which the bank had in- 
vested in it. Outsiders were 
served at ordinary rates. 

In ten years the bank, in 

village of about eight hun- 
lred the 
center of e progressive 
the 
It has a membership of two 


hundred and 


souls, has become 
very 
movement in locality. 
nineteen, a Sav- 
ngs account of seventy-five 
dollars: total 
irn-over In a year has grown 
hundred 
thousand, and is increasing; 
and credit of 
thirty-one thousand dollars 
it the Central Bank. Its re- 
large, but it 


thousand its 


to three and ten 


it has a fine 


serves are not 
records practically no losses. 
Both individually and col- 
lectively the community has 
enefited to an amazing ex- 
tent. 

In Alt Kemnitz, 
miles over the mountain on 


the Kemnitz Bach, another 


seven 











bank has flourished for fifteen 
years. Here too the pastor 
helps to shepherd his flock 
on week-days. On his report the Vorstand 
decided to buy a good scale, the arrival of 


which marked an epoch in the village 


They had all been buying briquets of coal 


for their great porcelain heating - stoves 
from the only dealer in the place, at the 
rate of one hundred pieces, supposed to be 
a metric hundredweight, for eighty pfen- 
nig (practically twenty cents). They found 


that in buving a true hundredweight from 


THE BOBER RIVER, FROM WHICH THE FARMERS NOW HAVE LIGHT AND POWER 


the replacement of a high-priced loan by 
a cheap one, a wholly provident employ 
ment well within the scope of the bank’s 
purpose. 

One such transaction was in the case of 
a rather large farmer who had everybody’s 
respect, but had persistently been in bad 
luck. His farm, worth about ten thousand 
dollars, had come to him from his father 
rather heavily mortgaged. He had a large 
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family and had been obliged to increase the 
debt at a very large interest until he had 
nine thousand dollars outstanding. The 
final blow seemed to have fallen when his 
cattle fell victim to a prevalent disease. 
The last mortgage of twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars was coming due, and he faced 
a desperate situation. 

His well known and _ his 
honesty so sure that two of his neighbors 
agreed between themselves that they would 
stand surety for him on a loan from the 
bank sufficient to pay this mortgage and 
leave him enough capital to begin replac- 
ing stock. The bank considered well, and 
granted the loan for a year, with possible 
renewal. Since the current 


cause Was SO 


interest, four 
per cent. at the time, was three per cent. 
less than the rate he was paying, it seemed 
reasonably certain he re-establish 
himself. Their faith justified. He 
repaid the first loan after one renewal, and 
was therefore given another when for ob- 
viously good employment he needed it. 
It has taken him some years, but he has 


ce yuld 
was 


reduced the mortgage largely and has now 
a very good financial standing. 

Alt Kemnitz has its characteristic differ- 
ence in its use of funds. 


They deal more 


largely in agricultural machinery. The 


bank in its earlier years purchased a steam 
thresher operated by a donkey-engine, the 
cost of which was repaid by a charge for 
its use. A kraut-machine for cutting cab- 
bage, and a whitewashing machine for 
barns, were provided by the same method. 
Because of the district’s interest in cattle, 
a Fellowship society with limited liability 
was formed the 
land for grazing. There is economy in 
fattening a large number of stock together 
They purchased a cheap piece of undrained 
land, two hundred and tiled it, 
siphoning the water into a trough on the 
lower level where the cattle might drink 
To this, range owners of good stock for 
miles around, entirely out of that district, 
sent their cattle for the summer at a price 
per head, and also conditioned on their in- 
weight. One man living in a 
house on the range tended two hundred 
cattle as easily as ten. 


among members to buy 


acres, 


crease in 


It proved so prol- 
itable that they have bought two hundred 
and forty more acres. 

During the fifteen years of the bank’s 
work, in which profit on 
transactions accrued, a small part of th 
sum was annually devoted to welfare work 
It became an established rule that if there 
was a fire among the members of the bank, 


considerable 
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fifty to hundred marks 


to the sufferer. 


from two WAS 


given In cases of disease 
or muistortune, help was often given. Phe 
village nurse, an institution in these moun- 
tains, received free coal, and at last the bank 
bought the little cottage in which she lived, 
so that rent free \ 
“kino,” or cinematograph, was the crown- 
ing triumph of common ownership in the 
This was loaned for a small fee 
to the surrounding dorfs within the district 
of Alt Kemnitz, and in these far reaches 
gave the and their 
struction and amusement. 
In joy and in sorrow, from sunrise to 
sunset, from birth till death, co-opera- 
tion part in the 
number of small 
very sort of 
aid in 


she might have it 


region. 


farmers families in- 


lives of an 
farmers in 
Germany. agricultural 
work finds banks. In 
fifteen years the little co-operative credit 


plays a 
enormous 


these 


societies we have taken for examples have 
made over their localities and lent power 
to the elbow of every farmer who is intelli- 
gent enough to be honest. Not for every 
who asks, but for the hard-working 
the worthy farmer, and 
more capital has been annually forthcoming. 
The habits and the reality of credit have 
been determined fully enough so that the 


one 


peasant, more 
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small man needs no further demonstration 
ol his ability to command it, within just and 
Although alone he 
he has seen beyond a doubt 


clearly defined limits. 


cannot find it 
that in a union of his neighbors similar- 
lv placed, through association, money will 
flow for good cause which would stir 
before. 


For 


not 


the larger farmer and the bigger 


town the Schulze-Delitzsch system gives 


the same service in larger accounts, and 
with the Raiffeisen system it has worked 
an industrial and an agricultural revolution. 
To see the savings flowing into the window 
of a bank like the wealthy Schulze-De- 
litssch institution at Gotha is to under- 
stand the new money strength of the land. 
Before its counters bent but sturdy market- 
women, great square hampers strapped 
upon their backs, and bank-books in hand, 
the very the 


largest part of their previously personally 


deposit day of its receipt 


guarded takings. Typical small-city men, 
bushy -bearded farmers, a gentlewoman or 
two, also patrons, show the elasticity of 
interests represented in the bank, a 
dition even more emphasized in such an 
institution as the Luisenstiidtische bank 
in Berlin, and distinetly different from the 


Raiffeisen Federation in which the base of 


con- 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


the system rests on homogeneity of in- 
terest. 

The large Schulze banks, 
greater part of their business with limited 
liability, have shares of rather large size; 
at Gotha, three marks, a 


doing the 


hundred sum 


which they have abundant time to pay, 


but which excludes many depositors from 
membership. This bank is in amazingly 
condition, per 
dividends on which no 
member may hold more than two, paying 
three and three-quarters per cent. on 
savings, and letting out money, at a time 
when money was dear, at four per cent. 
The district is extensive, practically all the 
Grand-Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. This 
amount of territory, general with Schulze 
banks, keeps them from working on the 
strictly neighbor principle of the little 
banks. They cannot thoroughly know their 
clientele, and therefore personal credit must 
be carefully given, especially as they do 
not 


prosperous paying seven 


cent. shares; of 


supervise their loans, trusting each 
member to use his credit only for the 
thrifty purposes which the bank is estab- 
lished to further. The credit extended is 
usually shorter than that given by the 
Raiffeisen societies, and in addition to this 
special short credit for which it is created, 
it does a general banking business for its 
members. 


Both of these banking systems have 


SYSTEM~—THE 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 


experimented with centralization, and in 
their early days, when their systems were 
developing, there is no doubt that it was a 
the be- 
Westerwald 
capital than 
could be obtained in its own neighborhood. 
It was many years before it became clear 
that they required greater facilities for 
credit. They were retail dealers in money. 
They had idle funds in winter and often 
not enough in If they could 
devise a means to employ their surplus 
funds profitably in the winter, and get more 
in the spring when the demand was on, 
they would be able to increase their service 
to their members. 

Herr Raiffeisen had already organized a 
big buying and selling society which had 
its headquarters at Neuwied, that bought 
all the supplies for the farmers in the 
spring, and helped them to sell their crops 
collectively in the summer and autumn, 
taking them at once out of the retail trade 
into the wholesale. It now became neces- 
sary to apply the same method to finances, 
by organizing a central buying and selling 
society to sell their idle funds at the highest 
price in winter, and to buy additional capital 
for them to use at the lowest price at which 
it could be obtained in the spring and sum- 
mer. As a basis for buying money they 
had their united property. Under the 


source of greater prosperity. In 
the work in the 
each society needed no more 


ginning of 


summer. 
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leadership of Herr Raiffeisen, therefore, 
they established a Central Bank in Neu- 
wied to carry on this wholesale trade in the 
money-market, thus interposing an agency 
to do their collective bargaining. In this 
bank, in which they all had shares, they 
deposited their surplus funds in the fall and 
winter, and in February began to call them 
back. 

The industrial and commercial situation 
of Germany in those early days when this 
wholesale trade was established was not so 
extensive as it is now. The development 
was in its infancy. The Central Bank was 
in touch with industrial workers and the 
new manufacturing system, which at these 
seasons required short loans for their 
operations. To-day Germany is revolu- 
tionized. Her commerce and_ industry 
fluctuate with the crop seasons and the 
market seasons all over the world, and 
any one who goes into the money market, 
or on the Bourse, to buy or sell currency 
has to meet the competition of enormous 
banking systems that have grown up with 
the commercial evolution and extend with 
it into foreign countries. To-day, there- 
fore, the management of such a wholesale 
money agency has immense difficulties to 
face. In their agricultural capacity the 
joint societies are buyers of goods in ex- 
tremely high standing. They are sellers 
of produce of which they know the worth 
and which they have the ability to hold 
In their financial capacity they are buyers 
of money with none too fat pockets; they 
are sellers of money with none too expert a 
knowledge of its value and habits. The 
many-voiced banks behind the Central 
must know all its working, must stand 
behind it at every turn. The diffusion 
of ownership makes it difficult to main- 
tain intimate relation and sympathy. The 
Central is quite likely to become a thing 
apart. Doing its best, the federated agency 
has too complicated a problem. For nearly 
forty years it has served the banks valiant- 
ly in the money market, but the seasonal 
character of its agricultural trade has twice 
brought it into great difficulties. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch system found it 
necessary in 1904 to merge its Central 
Bank with the Dresdener Bank, an im- 
mense private wholesale central in the mon- 
ey market with branches all over Germany 
and in :nany cities far beyond its borders, 
so that with its ample capital, its big re- 


serve funds, and its ability to place its 
loans and secure its money at the primary 
base, it can absorb both the commercial 
and the agricultural fluctuations. Another 
central, the Imperial Union’s Bank, which 
has served the Hass Union outside of 
Prussia, in 1912 went into liquidation, 
reported to be too heavily burdened with 
mortgages, which, since they tie up capital, 
are unsuited to the business of credit in- 
stitutions. 

The Prussian government created in 1895 
a richly endowed Genossenschaft bank, 
to perform the function of a central for all 
sorts of co-operative societies. State aid 
in the form of cash, even when given on 
broad lines, is usually a false dependence, 
and directly counter to co-operation, of 
which the often-stated fundamental prin- 
ciple both of Raiffeisen and Schulze is 
self-help. Hanging on the arm of the gov- 
ernment, to be limited by its movements, 
has never proven satisfactory. The Prus- 
sian bank has at times given very good 
service, and does to-day an impressive 
business, very little of which is with co- 
operative credit sevieties. The very banks 
for which the government destined it have 
broken with it. 

With these preced 3; there are three 
courses open to ne Raiffeisen Central 
sank. It may succeed in maintaining 
its existence by collecting large reserve 


funds, which it is now attempting to raise, 
without overwhelming success. It may 


gain stability and possibly superior ad- 
vantages for its members by being merged 
with a strong private bank participating 
in the international business. The third 
course is to yield to the strong tendency 
toward partial decentralization, substitut- 
ing independent provincial centrals for one 
national agency. In the purchase-and-sale 
business this change has already been made. 

The centralization of capital exists in 
every country somewhat as it does in ours. 
Much of this centralized money is made 
of poor men’s savings. In Germany and 
France, and even in India, the same system 
prevailed until two men of wonderful vision 
saw that if the little man kept his savings 
in his own control, combined these with 
his neighbors’, and pledged all his property, 
he could command not: only the credit to 
which his possessions and his industry 
entitled him, but also a working fund of 
savings in a continually increasing amount. 





The 


BY 


Hk Dollivers were not 

buoyant spirits. It 

ol of 
possessed of a devil when 
had gone From the 
moment when the maid, already having 
delayed breakfast half an hour on a short 
and particularly crowded business day, had 
overturned the coffee-pot and drenched 
Page with its contents, to the instant when 


their usual 

the end 
apparently 
mischance, 


in 
Wiis 
those day 8, 


of 
wrong. 


one 


everything 


a tire burst as they were speeding out the 
Post making them even tardier for 
the Eldridges’ dinner, each of them had 
struggled with a of exasperating 
mishaps. Nor had the tide turned even 
then, for the guests assembled at the El- 
dridges’ country house were dispirited and 
dull, and the talk dragged. 

But not even the weariness and dejection 
following a day of adversities could wholly 
deaden the Dollivers’ response to the clear 


toad, 


SeCTies 


October night when, shortly before eleven 
o'clock, they set out for New York, their 
acetylene lamps boring a white tunnel 
through the darkness ahead and disclosing 
the smooth, deserted road. Page purposely 
chose one of the devious and roundabout 
byways that they loved, instead of follow- 
ing the more direct highway, but every 
detail of their soothing flight through the 
night added poignancy to his regret for 
what he must soon tell Marjorie. For a 
little while neither spoke. Then he began, 
dryly: 

“Well? Were you 
with the star guest?”’ 

“Oh, profoundly! If 
as the Eldridges say he is, he 


deeply impressed 
brilliant 
certainly 
gave an extraordinary exhibition of self- 
control to-night!” 


he’s 


as 


“He was probably hungry,” suggested 
her husband. 

“My dear! Not after the roast! I sat 
next to him and know whereof I speak!”’ 
“It’s also possible that the gentleman 
was bored. I confess I was.”’ 

“Oh, Page, wasn’t it dreary! And poor 
Mrs. Eldridge was making such efforts to 
keep the talk up. I tried and tried to 


Dollivers’ 


MARGARE1 


Long Lane 
CAMERON 


think of and 
by being more bromidic than usual. 
I’ve had such an 
“There 
turned. 
dridges’ 


ended 
But 


something amusing, 

awful day! 
he 

not 


others,” 
let’s 
responsible : 


are laconically se 
hold the El- 

We weren't 
emitting many sparks ourselves.”’ 

“Oh, | know! It’s just that I’m a bad 
cross little thing!” She laughed and sighed, 
tucked a hand under his 

‘But you’re such a dear I can’t 
stay cross long, and anyhow, it’s all over 


Sut 
lion 


and penitent 


now.” 
“Yes, it’s he 


dully, his thoughts reverting to business. 


all over now,” echoed, 
‘“And isn’t it good to be off alone with 

the night and the stars and each other 

and the 


this blessed little car? 


What should we do without 


th 


car! 


“We'd hate to give it up now, wouldn’t 
we?” he responded, and congratulated him- 
self upon 


seemed to him a 


his success in assuming what 
very casual tone. There 
was a moment of silence, and then Mar- 
jorie asked, very quietly 

“Have we got to give it up, dear? Is 
that it?” 

This was precisely what had been in his 
mind, but with a vague, masculine idea of 
shielding her, he was not willing to admit 
it so abruptly. 

“Ts what it?” 
gain time. 


he counterquestioned, to 


“Have we got to give up the car?” 

“Why ] hope not. What put that into 
vour head?” 

“T’ve known ever since you came home 
from the office this afternoon that there 
was something you didn’t want me to know. 
Won’t you tell me, dear?”’ 

‘‘Not to-night, love. We've had troubles 
enough for one day. Let’s not dig up any 
more now. I'll tell you all about it to- 
morrow.” 

“T’d so much rather know it now, please. 
she added, and he 
knew from her tone that she was smiling. 
“You know I ean bear almost anything, 


if you'll only let me see it and face it. It’s 


Don’t try to spare me,” 





the mysterious, threatening things you try 
to hide that terrify me.”’ 

“T’ve already told you that I haven't 
liked the way things have been going since 
he began after a moment, 
referring to the sale of its plant by the 
company employing him, and consequent 


the change,”’ 


fundamental changes of business policy in 
his department. “T’ve thought these new 
well, not quite straight, and 
now I know it, and it’s pretty clear to me 
that I can’t do the things they’re going to 
insist upon.”’ 


people were 


“So you’ve resigned?” 

“Not yet. But I’m afraid I must, 
dear. Immediately.” He explained brief- 
the was, and how his 
demand that it be remedied had been met, 
concluding: “And there’s only one answer 
for me to make to that. I 

"OF you must, 
you'd done it to-day.”’ 

“But do you understand what that may 
mean, Marjorie? 
and 
going begying. 


ly what situation 


must 


resign 


course Page. IL wish 


I have no other position 


in prospect, good salaries are not 
I may have to accept a 
smaller one than I’m giving up, and I may 
even have trouble in getting any job at 
all for a while 


Jut it’s 


perhaps for a long while.”’ 
the only thing—the 
square, honest thing to do, isn’t it?” 
slowly questioned. 

“T’m afraid it is, 
circumstances.” 


only 
she 
dearest—under the 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said, 
is there? We'll manage somehow. We al- 
ways do. And whatever we do, we won't 
grumble.” 

“You blessing!” exclaimed her husband, 
with a little break in his voice as he leaned 
over to kiss her. ‘That's the worst—and 
the best—of it! You'll make most of the 
sacrifices, and do most of the managing, 
and you'll never grumble! I almost think 
l’d feel better about it if you would!” 

“Gr-r-r!’”’ growled Marjorie, making a 
noise in her throat. ‘‘ You don’t 
what I may do if I’m _ roused.” 
Whereupon they both laughed a little and 
settled down in their shoulder to 
shoulder, feeling somehow that the bug- 
bear in their path frowned less porten- 
tously. The engine purred and the smooth 
road flowed beneath them, and presently 
Marjorie spoke again, softly: 

“I’m sorry I said that about the car, 
dear. Of course, we both like it, but we 
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know 


seats, 
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don’t really need it the least bit in the world, 
you know. We can get along perfectly 
without it, if—if it seems best.” 

‘In fact,’’ supplemented Dolliver, 
“vou’re quite sure that it would be good 
for you to walk more. You feel that you 
don’t get enough exercise and are in danger 
of getting fat, and that it would be better 
for us both to take our outings on a second- 
hand 


well 


tandem bicycle—you dear fraud! 
Well, we'll hope it won't come to that. 
In fact, we'll see to it that it 
We may have to live in a boarding-house, 


but we simply can’t give up the ear!” 


doesn’t. 


“Oh yes, we can, dear,” said sage little 
Marjorie. “ There isn’t anything 
thing at all 
still be 
And, 


with 


not any- 
that we can’t give up and 
quite happy, except each other. 
anyway, had good 
this little haven’t we? 
never lose those, whatever happens.” 
“We've never had anything but good 
times in it,” he 
we've thou~'t i. got us into trouble, but 
as you look back, all those things add to 
the flavor of life, don’t they? 
and paprika 


times 


We'll 


we have 


returned, ‘‘Sometimes 


Like curry 
a little biting in themselves, 
but appetizing on the whole.”’ 

“Even that old Corbin man?” 
she ventured, mischievously. Page laughed. 


horrid 


“Tt took me a long time to see the fun 
of that situation, that order | 
lost rankled. But now, when I remember 


because 


how we sympathized with the poor, proud 
old party we thought he was when we picked 
him up on the road that day, and how flat 
I felt the next morning when he looked 


desk at me and 
you’re young Mr. Dolliver 
Rule Dolliver!’ 
now, I laugh.” 
“Well, I don’t!” said his wife, 
tively. “I’ve never forgiven him—and | 
never shall—for ascribing such horrid mo- 
tives to you! I don’t mind his calling 
you Golden-Rule Dolliver. I think that’s 
rather funny—especially the way it has 
followed you and stuck to you. But how 
he could look at you, and then believe for 
an instant that you knew all the time who 
he was—that you'd stoop to a petty trick 
like that just to get an order 


across his said: ‘Oh, 
Mr. Golden- 


every time I think of that 


vindic- 


why, Page, 
Of course, it shows the 
sort of unscrupulous person he is himself, 
or his mind wouldn’t work that way 

Again Page’s laughter rang out, inter- 
rupting her indignant speech. 


it’s monstrous! 
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“It shows very clearly that he'd 
worked a good many times, in a good many 
different ways, 
said. 


and had grown wary,” he 
“But you may remember that we’ve 


been worked a few 


times ourselves, and 
that there are certain things even we no 


longer do. We've got now 80 we know 
every avenue—or almost every avenue 
of approach by the petty grafter who 


wants the free use of a car for a while, but 
when you remember all the things that have 
happened to us, you really don’t wonder 
that poor old Corbin, with his larger fortune 
and much larger experience perhaps em- 
bittered a little by more disappointments 
you don’t wonder that he keeps a weather 
eye out for trickery, do you?” 

“Yes, I do—when he keeps it on you!” 
retorted his wife. “I think 
tinetly horrid old person!” 

Page laughed again, and just then they 
rounded a curve and saw ahead of them a 
disabled automobile. 


he’s a dis- 


A man worked over 
the engine, and beside him, holding one of 
the lamps from the car so that he might 
see, stood a woman dressed in black. As 
the Dollivers approached, the two turned 
toward them strained, anxious faces. 

* Hullo!” Page. ‘“ Here’s 
Want some help?” he called, drawing up 
beside them. 


said trouble. 


“This is past help to-night, unless you've 
some extra parts,” replied the other man, 
who was evidently English. “The bally 
pump’s broken, and nothing but a new—’ 

“No, no, there’s no time for that!”’ broke 
in the girl, hurriedly. ‘We can’t wait! 
Would you She turned the rays of her 
lamp upon the Dollivers. ‘Oh, madam, 
you look kind! Would you take us to the 
station at Chetneck? It’s the last train 
to-night—there’s barely time now—and 
we must make it!” 

“Why, of course!” 
ily. “Jump in! 


cried Dolliver, heart- 
But your car—?” 

We can send back 
for it from the garage near the station,”’ 
said the man, hastily transferring a suit- 
case from one car to the other. 

“We were going to leave it there, any- 
way, until we got back,’ added the girl, 
as she stepped into the tonneau. “Quick, 
Tim! There’s only just time!’ 

“Quite ready, sir!” Tim heaved another 
suit-case into the car and sprang in after 
it. ‘We've got to make four miles in 
Can you do it?” 


“Safe enough here. 


about six minutes. 
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“Sure, we'll do it!” returned 
and the car leaped forward with a jerk 
“Unless breaks,”” he added 
remembering the many mishaps of the day 

“ven if we still th 
trolley,’ Majorie suggested. 

“No, madam,” the girl replied. “You 
see, our mother’s sick--dying-——in Washing 
ton, and we’re trying to catch the last train 
from New York. The tram’s too slow. Oh 
we must make it!” 

“We'll do it—if nothing breaks,” 
Dolliver, peering ahead 

“What 


jorie, a 


Dolliver, 
something 


Iniss it, there’s 


called 
about asked 
‘You won't 


Shall 


Mar 
have 


tell 


your car?” 
moment later. 
time to go to the garage. 
them to send out for it?” 
“No, madam; don’t trouble,” said 
man. ‘‘ We'll wire back, thank you.” 
““No trouble at all,’ Mrs. Dolliver pleas- 
antly assured him, 


we 


the 


“and the sooner that 
brought in, the better. Do they 
know you at the garage?” 

“Oh 
here 


car 18 


ves, madam! Everybody about 


knows We’ve a little farm up 
the road a bit.” 

“A farm? Are farming 
I thought Marjorie stopped short, re- 
alizing that they might care to be 
told what she herself had just consciously 
recognized, that their manner 
manner of well-trained servants. 


you people? 


not 


was the 
“T should 
have said that you came from the city,’ 
she finished lamely. 

“We in a way of speaking,” thi 
young woman explained. ‘‘We’ve mostly) 
worked in cities, but the country’s always 
best, isn’t up—my 
brother, Tim, here and got this 
little farm.” 

“A poultry farm,” interpolated Tim. 

“And we supply nearly everybody about 
here with eggs and poultry. That’s the 
the car, Tim 
bought it second-hand.” 

“And your name?” 

“The name’s Cooper, madam.” 

“Then don’t worry about 
Cooper. We'll 
night.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

They were in the outskirts of the littl 
town when they heard a long whistle, 
Tim exclaimed: “That’s the 
We've missed it!” 

“No, we haven’t! Not yet!’ Dolliver 
shouted, above the honking of the horn 


do 


it? So we saved 


and me 


reason we have madam. 


your Car, 


have it brought in 


and 
train! It’s 
no use! 














THE 


\ dog or two barked, once they shot past 
inother car, and later a man yelled at them 
“You'll get held up for speeding,”’ warned 
Cooper. 
“We'll get you off first!”” They 
round a corner and saw the train pulling 


“op 
ec 


swung 


into the station, two blocks away. 
ready to jump!” 

Marjorie had barely time to express her 
hope that they’d find their mother better 
ind the girl to gasp her thanks, when the 
sutomobile stopped at the platform and 
The train 
had already started when Dolliver pushed 
the suit-case he carried up beside the panting 
couple on the steps of the last coach, and 
the brother and sister were safely off 

“Well, by jinks, that’s one thing that 
didn’t 
marked, as he rejoined Marjorie, ‘‘and for 


three people leaped out of it. 


go wrong to-day anyhow,” he re- 
once nothing happened, but it’s high time 
we found one turn in the long lane we've 
been traveling. Here comes the angel of 
retribution, hot foot,’’ he added, as a motor 
cycle whizzed into view upon the road they 
“T wonder whether we 
shall be haled into a night court, or 
book? 
thing’s reasonably certain, and that’s a fat 
the 

To their surprise, however, the man on 
the flung 
vehicle and passed them with only a 
sory glance and in much haste. 

“Oh, vurry well!” 


had just traversed. 
merely 
One 


writ down in the judgment 


fine—but on whole it was worth it 


motor-cevele himself from his 


cul 


Dolliver humorously 

back. “If 
quarry when 
hold it in your hand, far be it from me to 


regarded his 


don’t 


retreating you 


even scent your you 
call attention to its succulence!”’ 
“Perhaps he isn’t a 


Marjorie suggested 


policeman at all,” 
“He may be 
plain, ordinary citizen.” 


just a 


“In that case, he’s a menace to life and 
property - Page declared. ‘“* The man who 
deliberately inflicts one of those popping 
devils upon the community, without the 
extenuating excuse of serving the majesty 
of the law, is a nuisance and ought to be 
dealt with accordingly.” 

“Oh, well, let him 
lightly recommended 


live this time,”’ 
his wife. “He’s 
young and life is sweet to him, and we’ve 
other fish to fry just now.” 

“Right vou are! Ho for the garage! 
That must be the one, in the next block.” 

As Page stopped the car before the place 
they sought, they heard shouts up the 
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street, and presently a man came into view, 
running Hey, 


called, and Page remarked 


heavily there, you!” he 
ss Ah! 


lags a little, being but poorly caparisoned 
but the 


Justice 


in these parts, overtakes us in 
end 7 

rhe running man emerged into the radius 
of light the the 
garage. ‘You're the crazy fools that come 


down 


from electric sign over 


tearin’ here a ago, ain't 


“Vos. 


minute 


ye?” he panted, peering at the car. 


0’ course ye be! 


“Well, if we are, 


of us 


your characterization 
isn’t so flattering that we care to 
said Page. 

don’t have to admit it,” testily 
the other. “I What 
in Tophet d’ye mean by whoopin’ through 
a town like that? Ain't 


ation at all fer other folks, have ve 


admit it,” 

“Vo 
returned seen ye! 
no consider- 
? Well, 
we'll learn ye that ye don’t own quite all 
the earth 
tomobile! 


vet, 


Why 


ye do run an 
didn’t ye 


even u au- 


stop when | 
yelled at ye 
“Oh, called to us 
Dolliver’s tone was pleasantly 
tional, and he still smiled. 


“Yes, it 


it so darned funny by 


9 


was it you who 


CONnVCTSa- 


find 
the time I’m done 
with ye! Why didn’t ye stop?” 
“Why should we? Are you an officer?” 
“Well, what d’ve spose | been chasin’ 


was, an’ mebbe ye won’t 


ye seven blocks fer, if "twan’t to arrest ye? 
Think I run all that way just to make yer 
acquaintance?” 

“I’m sorry you had to do that.” Page 


; You see, 


came on 


spoke with soothing deference. 
this We 
neighbors of yours, tinkering at 
down car 


it was way. some 
a broken- 
hack, and 


trying to 


about four miles 


when they told us they 
this train in to their 
dying mother in Washington by to-mor- 


row 


were 
make order to get 
morning, we picked them up and 
rushed them through. I suppose we did 
come through your town at a pretty lively 
clip, but we had only two minutes to make 
the train and we took a chance.” 

“Ye chance, all 


ye say they was?” 


took a right. Who'd 


“The Coopers. Tim Cooper and his 
sister.” 

“Who’re they?” 

“Why, you must know Tim Cooper.” 
Dolliver spoke confidently. ‘‘He’s the 
Inglishman who has a poultry farm up the 


road a bit. He said everybody knew him.” 
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“He did, did he? Well, I never heard of 
him, an’ I know everybody within fifteen 
mile o’ this place! 
a better one than that, ye’d better quit. 
Now then, come along Hullo!” he inter- 
rupted himself, as the sound of the motor- 


If ye can’t frame up 


cycle was heard from the direction of the 
station. “That must be Ed Rawson now. 
[ wondered where he was. This is his job 
by rights. He’s a bicycle policeman. I’m 
the constable. Hey, there, Ed!” He waved 
his arm and shouted to the approaching 
policeman. Two or three men, attracted by 
the sound of voices, came out of the garage. 

“Hello, John! You got ’em? Good 
work!” the second officer exclaimed, jump- 
ing off his machine. ‘‘The other two got 
away on that train, but I think we’ll catch 
‘em at Port Ryerson. I got Jennings on 
the wire, an’ he’s layin’ for ’em.”’ 

“ Layin’ fer who?” 

“The other two. Have you searched 
‘em yet?” 
“Searched who?” repeated the one called 
John, in bewilderment. “What fer?’’ 

Rawson turned and stared at him. ‘Say, 
what do you think you pinched these people 
for, anyhow?” he demanded. 


“Ter speedin’, 0’ course, same’s you 
would if you’d ’a’ been on yer job. Where 


was ye?” acrimoniously returned the other. 
“They come skootin’ through town 

“| bet they did! And you never noticed 
who was with ’em, did you?”’ 

“This is the car,”’ stated the constable, 
with dignity, “but there was four of ’em 
in it then.”’ 

“Sure there was! And the other two 
was that swell English valet o’ Farwell’s 
and the parlor maid, makin’ their get-away 
with most o’ the madam’s jewelry and a 
lot more stuff.”’ 


” 


“\Vhat’s that?” sharply questioned Dol- 
liver, above the exclamations of the others. 

“That’s what!” returned Rawson, with 
enjoyment. “‘An’ it ain’t no good your 
pretendin’ surprise an’ astonishment, my 
young friend, because we’ve got you cold!” 

“But—but surely you don’t—you can’t 
think that we Marjorie indignantly 
began, but the young man interrupted 
her. 

“Think nothin’! I tell you we know! 
Hobbs, the station agent, saw you rush 
them two up to the train and hustle them 
an’ two suit-cases onto the back platform 
an’ he said that last suit-case was about all 


you could swing, too,” he added, to Dol- 
liver. 

“That’s right,” Page admitted, “‘but it 
never occurred to me that there was any- 
thing crooked about it. You see, we came 
upon that couple 

Oh, ho!” the constable cut in. ‘‘That’s 
the meanin’ o’ the flim-flam game ye was 
tryin’ to work off on me, is it?” He turned 
to his fellow-townsmen. “He was tellin’ 
me a fairy story bout some folks that he 
said had a chicken farm up the read a ways 

’s if I didn’t know every farm fer fifteen 
mile round! He said they had to ketch 
this train to git to their dyin’ mother!” 

“That’s what they told me,”’ said Dol- 
liver, “and I had no reason to doubt it.”’ 

“Uh-huh,” good-naturedly responded the 
policeman. ‘Well, you tell ‘that to the 
judge when the time comes, an’ see what 
he thinks about it. Meanwhile we’ll just 
move long an’ arrange about your lodgin’s 
for the night.” 

Marjorie gasped, and her husband laid a 
warm, quiet hand upon hers, while he 
reasoned persuasively with their captors 

“Now, look here, gentlemen,” he said, 
“this is alla mistake. “Those people may 
have been thieves, but if they were we 
didn’t know it. My name is Dolliver, 
and I’m connected with James B. Lake 
& Company. My wife and I have been 
dining with Mr. Thomas K. Eldridge, out 
beyond Greenwich. If you'll call him up 
by telephone, he’ll corroborate this. About 
four miles back, we found this couple beside 
a disabled car. They seemed to be in 
great distress, and naturally, with only six 
minutes in which to make the train, we 
didn’t stop to question their story. We 
picked them up and rushed them through, 
as anybody else would have done under 
the circumstances.” 

“That’s right, too,’”’ commented a man 
from the garage. “Sounds _ straight 
enough.” 

“Yes, it sounds straight,’ conceded 
Rawson, “but it ain’t no alibi. They did 
help those two thieves get away.” 

“How do you know they were thieves?” 
Dolliver demanded. “How do you know 
they weren’t just what they said they 
were?” 

“Oh, I got my information straight, all 
right! I happened to be in the telephone 
office—”’ 

“Heh! Ed’s too busy ketchin’ a girl to 
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spend any time workin’,”’ interpolated the 
constable 

“An’ the Farwells had just phoned in 
about the robbery,” Rawson continued, ‘so 
I lit out for the station.” 

“Went so fast ye couldn’t see nothin’ 
along the road, didn’t ye?” sneered Ketch- 
um. “Where'd these two be now if I hadn't 
stopped “em?” 

“Tt’s clear that you're both very alert 
and efficient officers,” observed Dolliver 
“but please remember that neither of you 
would have caught us if we hadn't volun 
tarily stopped at this garage to deliver a 
message for these people who you say are 
thieves. And we'd hardly have done that 
if we had been their confederates, should 
we?” 

“What was the message?’ asked the 
man in charge of the garage. 

“They wanted you to send out and get 
their ear.” 

“They did, eh? Didn’t happen to men- 
tion their names, did they?”’ 

“Yes, the man said his name was Tim 
Cooper and that everybody around here 
knew him.” 

“Never heard of him. Any of you fel- 
lers ever hear of anybody round here 
named Cooper?” <A negative murmur ran 
through the group 

“There, you see!’”? Rawson took up his 
business again. “ It don’t hold water.’ 

“Man alive, I’m not saying that there 
are any such people in this neighborhood!”’ 
Page exclaimed. “I’m only repeating 
what they told me and what I believed. 
(’m prepared to give you conclusive proof 
of my identity and of my honesty, and if 
there’s anything I can do to help you 
catch those thieves, I'll do it gladly. Here 
are my cards—my letters 

“Never mind all that,” the policeman 
interrupted, not uncivilly. ‘You may be 
all you say you are, but I won’t let you 
go now until you’ve proved it in court. 
See?” 

“You won't let him go! Say, who 
d’ye think’s makin’ this arrest, anyhow?” 
demanded Ketchum. 

“Well, you ain’t, Johnnie,” Rawson 
told him. ‘Get that, right now!’ 

‘I'd like to know why I ain’t!’”’ the 
other began, hotly, but Dolliver intervened. 

“Now, gentlemen, let’s all be reasonable 
about this,” he suggested. “We'll go with 
you, cheerfully, to the police station, or to 


any other place you may prefer, while you 
satisfy yourselves fully as to my identity. 
But let’s not have any more talk of arrest, 
please. All this misunderstanding is rather 
frightening my wife.”’ 

‘“* Misunderstanding?”’ Marjorie, who was 
trembling violently, tried to keep her 
voice steady, but it shook in spite of her 
effort. “Is that it? Haven’t we been 
arrested?” 

‘*No, dear, there hasn’t been any formal 
arrest vet, and | hope 

“There hain’t? Well, there is now! 
the constable cried, shrilly “Ye'’re under 
arrest, both o’ ye! Understand? I place 
ye both under arrest—an’ I guess that ’ll 
hold ye fer a while, Ed Rawson!” he added, 
vindictively. ‘‘Comin’ an’ snatchin’ a 
man’s prisoners right out of his hand!’’ 

“Prisoners! Oh, Page! What—what's 
going to happen?” Marjorie shrank 
against her husband and he put his arm 
around her. ‘‘What are they going to do 
to us?” 

“Steady, girlie! They’re not going to 
do anything to us We'll get this straight- 
ened out presently. Don’t worry. But I’m 
sorry you chose to take that action, Mr. 
Ketchum,”’ he added. 

“Yes, I guess ye be,” returned that 
individual, with satisfaction, “an’ ye’ll 
be sorrier before we’re done with ye.” 

“Possibly.”’ Dolliver was rather grim. 
“But I shall not be as sorry as you will. 
Just remember that, Mr. Ketchum. How- 
ever, it’s done how, and we're wasting time. 
Let’s move along to the nearest police 
station and get the formalities over.” 

‘I guess ye'll find the formalities putty 
bindin’ in your case, young man,” com- 
mented the constable, climbing into the 
tonneau. “Ye may think ye’re a putty 
slick proposition, an’ I ain’t denyin’ ye 
tell a smooth story, but I seen your sort 
before you was born, an’ it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me none to learn you was wuth 
ketchin’. Ye needn’t wait round no 
longer, Ed. I'll look after this, an’ ye can 
get back to yer own job o’ policin’ the 
highways.”’ 

“All right,”’ drawled the other officer. 
‘T’ll just jog along behind and see you 
don’t let ’em get away from you again, 
John.” 

“Tween superintendin’ the telephone 
office an’ buttin’ into other folks’ business, 
Ed Rawson hain’t got no time left fer his 
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reg’lar job.” The elder man acridly ad- 
dressed the grinning bystanders. ‘“There’s 
a car now,” he added, as a persistent honk- 
ing was heard, “that I bet’s runnin’ fifty 
mile an hour, but 0’ course there’s nobody 
to hinder ’em.”’ At that instant the lights 
; from the main 

“Look a’ there! 
Fifty mile an hour 


of a car swung into view 
street of the town. 
What ’d I tell ye! 
if it’s a foot!” 

The other car, which contained two men, 
one of whom was muffled to the ears in an 
overcoat and had a cap pulled down over 
his eyes, slowed abruptly, almost abreast 
of the Dollivers, and the driver, who was 
a light 


dress, 


young and bareheaded and wore 
evening 
“That 


overcoat open over his 


called, in an excited 
Rawson?” 

that’s Farwell himself! 
an’ arrest him for speedin’ John! 


tone: you, 


Gee, Go on 
Why 
don’t you?” urged the man who had spoken 
before, while Rawson answered: 
‘Yep, it’s me, all right, Mr. Farwell.”’ 
“Have you got ’em?” 
jumped out 


The young man 
almost before his 
had stopped, and joined Rawson. 
these the people?”’ 


machine 
“Are 
Apparently the appear- 
ance of the Dollivers surprised him, for 
but 
before 


them, 
indeed, 


he paused, looking sharply at 
before Page could speak 
the other had 
Ketchum hastily asserted: 

‘; jest 
well. 


man ceased speaking 


arrested two of ’em, Far- 


Mr. 
Ed Rawson was too busy—” 

Sut the stuff! Have you got that?” 

“Not yet,” Rawson answered rapidly. 


“Your people got away with two suit- 


cases— 
“Yes, yes, I know! 


that over the phorie. 


Hobbs told me all 
But he said you’d 
caught some of the gang—said he saw you 
from the station 

“Yes, I the constable 
eagerly cut in again, “‘Ed Rawson was too 
busy foolin’ round that new telephone 
girl to stop ’em as they come through town, 
but I run "bout half a mile an’ caught 
these two as they was comin’ back. I’m 
jest takin’ ’em up to the station house 

“Now, just a moment, gentlemen, if 
you please.”’ Dolliver stepped out of his 
speaking with an accent that com- 
manded instant attention. ‘Mr. Farwell, 
I take it from what I have heard that my 
wife and I have unwittingly been the means 
of helping the thieves off with your prop- 


was tellin’ ye,” 


car, 
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erty, for which I’m exceedingly sorry. I'll 
do anything in my power to help discover 
and convict them. But we had no idea at 
the time that they were not just what they 
said they were —farming people of the 
neighborhood. We found 
broken-down car 


them beside a 


“Yes, one of my cars,” said Farwell. 
“Well, we couldn’t know that, either 
My name is Dolliver—Page Dolliver 
“Ah yes, young Mr. Dolliver—Golden- 
Rule Dolliver. I thought I couldn’t be 
mistaken,” said a cool voice, and Page 
looked up, startled, at the man in Far- 
well’s car, to see, between the high coat- 
collar which had been thrown open, and 
the peak of the cap now pushed back, the 
lean, lined, shrewd face of Galen Corbin. 
“There! What ’d I tell ye!” exulted 
Ketchum. ‘Didn’t I say he’d turn 
to be some noted criminal? That story of 
his leetle smooth! |] 
somebody’d reco’nize him!” 
“It is Mr. Dolliver’s misfortune that his 
stories frequently seem a little incredible 
a leetle smooth,” Corbin said, step- 
ping out of the car, with what Page had 
once described as “that wicked, crooked 
grin of his.”’—‘‘ He has slipped on that stone 
before, I think.”’ 
“Nevertheless, Mr. Corbin,” 
man returned with spirit, ‘“‘however you 


out 


was a too told y 


too 


the young 


may have questioned the sincerity of my 
the previous 
meeting—though I assure you they wert 
just what we said they were then 
will at least be 


motives on occasion of our 
you 
willing, since you remem- 
ber me, to testify to my identity, to the fact 
that I hold a responsible position with 
James B. Lake & Company, and I hope 
also to the impossibility that my wife and 


I should be 


who 


accomplices of the persons 
have just robbed Mr. Farwell’s 
house.” 

“Ye-es,”’ deliberated the old man, with 
his wry smile—“ ye-es, I think I’d be willing 
togothatfar. Infact, gentlemen, you may 
accept my that Mr. Dolliver’s 
part in this affair, whatever it may hav 
been, has been wholly accidental and in no 
criminal.” 


assurance 


sense 
Marjorie, who had been leaning forward 
in the car, with tightly clasped hands 
breathlessly watching and listening, sank 
back into her seat with a little sob. 
“But you hain’t heard the story yet, 
objected the constable. 
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‘I don’t need to hear it, sir.’ Corbin 
suddenly took command of the situation 
und spoke with the voice of authority. 
“T know Mr. Dolliver. My name is Cor- 
hin—Galen Corbin. I’m the president ol 
the D. & G. L. Railroad, and Mr. Far- 
well is my son-in-law. “Now, just dismiss 
Mr. Dolliver from this case entirely. I'll 
vouch for him.” Dropping his decisive 
tone as abruptly as he had assumed it, he 
turned to Page with his twisted, sardonic 
smile, asking: ‘‘Do you think Mrs. Dol- 
liver will consent to recognize me?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure she’ll be glad to, sir.”” Page, 
bareheaded, extended his hand to the old 
man. ‘But may I say first how grateful 
we are to you for this assistance?”’ 

‘You needn’t be,’’ was the brief answer. 
“T owed it to you. Mrs. Dolliver,”’ as they 
joined Marjorie, “T once did you and your 
husband an injustice.” 

“Yes, you did, Mr. Corbin,” she frankly 
replied, between laughter and tears, ‘but 
you've certainly atoned for it now.” 

“‘T should be glad to think so. I’m not 
sure that one ever atones for an injustice. 
About the best one can do is to confess one’s 
error and avoid repeating it. I’ve been 
intending to confess this one ever since 
I was convicted of it in my own mind.” 

“When was that, sir?” Page asked, 
laughing. 

“When one of my son’s friends enter- 
tained me recently with some stories he’d 
heard about you at the club. He said they 
called you Golden-Rule Dolliver.”’ 

“They do. But it isn’t entirely my fault, 
Mr. Corbin. You began it.”’ 

“T thought that was my tag,”’ responded 
Corbin, with a dry gleam. ‘I’ve been 
meaning to look you up and claim it, even 
though it originated in a misunderstanding. 
But as I told you once before, I think 
people of your disposition are rare. I wish 
they weren’t. I’ve been making some in- 
quiries about you, and I wish there were 
more men of your sort I’ve got a place 
right now for one, if I could only find 
him.” 

“Do you mean that, sir?” Dolliver 
caught at the suggestion. ‘‘ Because I’m 
looking for a position. I’m going to resign 
the one I have to-morrow.”’ 

For a moment the old man scrutinized 


him. Then he asked: “How'd you like 
to be purchasing agent for my road?” 

“T think I'd like it very much, sir.”’ 

“All right. Come in at eleven to-mor- 
row and we'll talk it over. What's this?’ 

“This ’’ was the station agent, who ran 
down from the station to say that the 
thieves had either escaped from the train, 
or else had assumed successful disguises 
and transferred their booty to confederates, 
as no trace of them had been found. “They 
want a more complete description sent 
down the line,” he concluded. 

“They'll never get them, if they failed 
at Port Ryerson,” said Farwell. ‘They’re 
a clever pair of devils, and the only chance 
was to catch them quickly. However 
Mr. Dolliver, you saw them last. Will you 
drive down to the station and help us 
make up that description, please?”’ 

“Td be very glad to, if I may be per- 
mitted,”’ said Dolliver. ‘‘I believe we're 
still under arrest, aren’t we?”’ 

“Under arrest!” exclaimed Farwell, and 
Corbin demanded: ‘“ What for?” 

“Fer speedin’. Only fer speedin’, Mr. 
Farwell,” the constable hastened to declare. 
“Ye see, they was goin’ a leetle too fast 
through town—”’ 

“Tl plead guilty to that,” Dolliver in- 
terposed, as Farwell made an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘We shattered the speed limit.” 

“Oh, well, forget it!’ advised the other. 

“T can’t do that, Mr. Farwell,” pleaded 
Ketchum. ‘An arrest’s an arrest.” 

“All right. Take the number of his 
car—and my card,” said Corbin, impatient- 
ly. “I'll be responsible for Mr. Dolliver’s 
appearance at any time. He’s in my em- 
ploy now. Go on, Dolliver. Start your 
engine. It’s all right.” 

“Oh, dearest, what a beautiful ending 
to an awful day!” sighed Marjorie when 
they started at last through the crisp, 
starry darkness for home. ‘And _ isn’t 
it funny about Mr. Corbin? Why, he 
isn’t horrid a bit, when you know him. 
He’s just a little—well, different—but he’s 
as interesting and human as he can be— 
when you know how to take him.” 

“Do you know, Marjoricums,”’ said Dol- 
liver, “I’ve a notion that most people are 
like that—when you know how to take 
em. 





Elevating Le Puy 


BY LOUISE (¢ 


HE Illustrator demonstrated to us 

on the night before leaving Paris the 

curious construction of Le Puy. All 
of the quill tooth-picks in the Petit La- 
venue Restaurant defined the valley, built 
carefully around a spot of claret on the 
table-cloth which stood for, the Grand 
Place, and with the aid of salt-cellars he 
marked the three sharp peaks which pierce 
the town (a sort of tit-tat-toe, three-in-a- 
row affair) and make this volcanic region so 
remarkable. The young lady who painted 
and the young man who photographed, our 
guests on this expedition, followed him with 
a polite appearance of breathlessness, and 
were quite agreed that there could’ be no 
other place like it 
for the brush, cam- 
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But my favorite ’’—affectionately indicat- 
ing the toe of the tit-tat—‘‘is this little 
church of St. Michael, right up on a needle’s 
point.” 

With glistening eyes he regarded the 
humble table service, and the invited 
guests rose to his imaginative soaring. 

“Form, eh?” suggested the Photogra- 
pher. 

“Color, yes 3 
Lady. 

“And line,” completed the Illustrator, 
solemnly. 


encouraged the Young 


Two days later, at the cross-roads be- 
yond Brioude, the Illustrator skidded 
his motor-car skilfully alongside a coal- 

wagon and asked 
which route brought 





era, or pencil. 

‘It will elevate 
you,” the Llustra- 
tor told them. “ You 
won't think of 
anything mean or 
earthy, or having to 
do with people. 
You will be paint- 
ing the angels—and 
snap-shotting 
them,” he added, 
not to hurt the feel- 
ings of the Photog- 
rapher. 

“The first puy, or 
mound,” he contin- 
ued, tapping the 
salt-cellar farthest 
from the claret 
stain, “1s surmount- 
ed by a colossal 
statue of St. Joseph 
modern but very 
extraordinary. This 
one in the middle 
has the old cathe- 


dral on its slope and 


is topped by another 
even more enor- 





us in with Le Puy 
on our left. Our 
driver was eager to 
present the town 
as picturesquely as 
possible, although 
it is difficult to ex- 
plain why one feels 
this responsibility 
for localities simply 
because one has seen 
them before. Le 
Puy is some cen- 
turies older than our 
guide and ought to 
be able to speak for 
itself. Yet in spite 
of the wagoner’s ad- 
vice to stick to the 
broad highway, we 
took the poor mean 
one, intent upon giv- 
ing a town which 
was quite indiffer- 
ent to our appear- 
ance every oppor- 
tunity of looking 
well from the first. 
Of course, the carter 
did not know that 
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mous statue, Notre 
Dame de France 


[HE COURT BEHIND THE CATHEDRAL 


the souls of imprac- 
tical artists seeking 
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E PUY AND THE VALLEY SEEN FROM THE ROCHER CORNEILLI 
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THe STATUE OF ST. JOSEPH 


to be uplifted were peering out at him from 
under the canopy top, although he safely 
deduced that one of the members of the 
party was a photographer by the sudden 
leaping out of the young gentleman, 
camera in hand, intent upon taking him. 
The Photographer was somewhat osten- 
tatious in his method of descending from 
the car. Yet, in truth, it was not his 
fault, but rather that of his tripod, which 
drew all eyes in his direction. As the 
result of keeping his three-legged support 
at his feet, that it might be “handy,” it 
generally sprang out as he did with at 
least one of the tripods wound around 
its master’s legs. He was a young man of 
sunny disposition. He could find good in 
everything. As he lay with his charming 
head in the mud, and his feet lovingly en- 
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twined by his faithful 
retainer (which now 
dangled from the steps 
like a grand-daddy-long- 
legs) he would exclaim 
over the beauty of a lens 
that could stand, such a 
test. 

The Illustrator waited 
happily for him. He 
had found at last the 
kind of traveling com- 
panion that he had long 
sought: one who could 
pump up a tire without 
asking why he had ever 
left America, and who 
combined with mechani- 
cal knowledge an ap- 
preciation not only of 
beauty, but of the form 
of beauty that would 
look well as an illustra- 
tion—and not be too 
hard todo. It was well 
known that my choice 
of composition demand- 
ed several hours on a 
damp rock in an ill 
smelling alley. 

But he grew less hap- 
py as the day waned 
and the rain continued, 
for Le Puy did not 
burst upon us suddenly, 
seen from a great height, 
with the sun going down 
behind its three salt- 
cellars, as he had fondly planned. Instead 
we slid along a narrow, tortuous way, a way 
that no living thing had ever taken except 
cows and pigs (and they were still addicted 
to it), until, by some mysterious proc- 
ess, we arrived underneath tke valley and 
began to climb up to it. We wished to 
please the Illustrator. We stretched our 
necks, first out from under the canopy, 
then up at a right angle as we sought the 
puys. Only swans can do this, and thos 
who wish to be kind. The rain splashed 
down on our upturned faces, yet the fires 
of our enthusiasm were not quenched. 

I shall always remember the café next 
to our hotel as a warm room—oh, beauti- 
fully warm!—well lighted, its sofa-lined 
walls occupied by the leisure class of the 
town, yet with ever a little table—until 
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it finally became our table—to be found 
for us. Madame sat in her lookout, 
marvelously knitting as she made change 
or handed out the sugar, which was as 
The click of 
billiard-balls was in the air, the groaning 


valued as the caisse itself. 


of an old hunting-dog who had rheumatism, 
ind the flapping down of the cards as some 
Frenchman gathered a trick unto himself. 

Our depression engendered by the neces- 
sitv of leaving the café and dressing for 
dinner continued when we found that the 
rooms apportioned to us gave upon the 
court and not the market-place, as we had 
hastily commanded. Nor was it the 
assurance of the landlord that the auto- 
nobiles in his court-yard were respectable 
ones, never coming in late at night or going 
out early in the morning, that soothed 
us. It was in all probability the dinner, 
ending in a marvelous choco- 
late soufflé, which made Le 


We specu- 
lated on the concocting of the 
dish until the cook came in to 
talk it over, and said it must 


of our best efforts. 


ee Ore 


not be stirred, at least not 
until after the chocolate goes 
in. Filled and happy, we dwelt 
upon the wisdom of the Hétel 
des Ambassadeurs specializing 
upon this dish. We predicted 
a success for it like unto the 
omelette of Madame Poulard, 
who shares the honors of Mont 
St. Michael. Our first even- 
ing had passed agreeably with- 
out any stimulus of heights. 
We went to bed. 

[ need not tell you that 
from the first day the Illus- 
trator made sketches of Le 
Puy and faithfully 
bits of Romanesque 


recorded 
architec- 
ture. The drawings were made 
in the rain, and when the sun 
peeped out occasionally the ll- 


hese 
Puy once more a place worthy Bent 
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a word to describe his modus operandi. He 
was a believer in the correct distance be- 
tween his camera anu his subject, and 
as a woman has faith that a yard covers 
the length between her nose and her 
extended arm, so did he contend that his 
stride measured three feet. It was his 
only grief that the distance was never an 
even number of strides. His arithmetic 
was not entirely good, and I could discern 
him waving about on one leg while he 
endeavored to estimate the number of 
feet in eight and three-quarter strides. 
After this calculation was effected it was 
his custom to sit down and wait for the 
sun. The sun had been out during the 
preliminaries, but, losing all patience, it 
had gone indoors to rest. 

As for the Young Lady who painted, 
in recording her subject in this city of 


or 
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lustrator would leave even the = wis * —_- 
soufflé to put in the shadows. ae ae ae ty ; ait c 
From the lowly streets which An —— = ro a 
I took a perverse delight in : : 
frequenting, the Photographer ee ae, Ss. 
could be detected pacing off Warren Have me ? 
the heights preparatory to tak- a i “se 
ing a snap-shot. 

Perhaps “snap” is too hasty ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAE 
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curious elevations, the story comes to 
mind of the man who had saved up for 
many years that he might paint Taormina, 
but, arriving there, spent his days doing 
a still life of his briar pipe. Somewhat 
akin to this fashion, the Young Lady trans- 
ferred to canvas the interior of the warm 
café. Madame in her high caisse was 
her loftiest mound, the green of the billiard- 
table her middle distance, and the in- 
habitants of the houses which the Illustra- 
tor was acquiring by pencil her foreground. 
She did not entirely neglect us, nor, for 
convivial reasons, did we neglect her, and 
her concern for the Photographer showed 
itself in a continual laying down of her 
palette and a rushing up the steeps to 
see if he had “turned it.” He gallantly 
accompanied her back to the café after 
this, admiring bits of architecture from 
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STREET OF THE TABLES 








under the same umbrella, there to rest at 
the little table until we searched them out, 
and in this way I was more and more thrown 
with the Illustrator, for which he had not 
planned, but which he accepted as the 
fate that must overtake the married man 
who has to sit still for his living. 

In districts where the stranger is little 
known, one who is attendant upon an 
artist has no sinecure, but manners were 
gentle in Le Puy. I needed but now and 
then to charge upon the small crowd 
gathered about him, and during the in- 
tervals could wander peacefully around 
improving myself. For those who ar 
fond of shopping, sight-seeing in Le Puy 
has its appeal. In this locality ninety 
thousand women are engaged in making 
the Cluny lace which we find around our 
table - cloths and _ buffet - covers. The 
cushions appear after 
the heavier work of 
the household is done, 
yet the results of their 
labors are ready for in- 
stant display as we pass 
their doors. 

I went into the mu- 
seum, which is part of 
the cathedral, leaving 
the Illustrator — with 
nothing to worry him 
but a puppy leaping 
derisively at his sketch- 
book; and even in the 
museum, among molder- 
ing relics, my egress was 
barred by the lace-box 
of the guardian. We 
sat down on the tomb- 
stone of a saint, and 
bargained over Cluny 
collars, the price of 
one of these appear- 
ing to be the only means 
of escape. They were 
rather scant affairs, al- 
though not as meager 
as the museum, but the 
guardian said they would 
look very well in Amer- 
ica. I don’t know that 
she meant this as a del- 
icate thrust, there was 
nothing else finely edged 
about her broad self; 
but even so, she spoke 
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THE CHAPEL ON THE 


the truth. I bought a collar, and wish now 
that I had bought more. When we get 
the wares of the country out of their 
original environment where we are nau- 
seated by the quantity of them, they take 
on a new value. 

When I returned to the steps of the 
cathedral, the sketch of the Street of the 
Tables was finished, and a neat young 
woman who had a fruit shop near by was 
holding the puppy in her arms and con- 
versing rapidly with that utter indifference 
to the fact that she was barely understood 
which suggests that Latins talk for the 
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pure love of their language. The puppy 
was her son’s, a good boy now in school. 
Last year he did not go to “Les Fréres,” 
and he often escorted strange ladies about 
the puys. For one week he was with some 
ladies from New York—‘‘very strange 
ladies,’ which meant, after probings, that 
they were new to France. 

“Would madame regard her lace?” she 
called gently after we had started toward 
our soufflé. I did not buy, but from 
that hour she always nodded to us as she 
sat in her shop door tossing the bobbins 
recklessly about on her lace cushion, yet 
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svimmetrical 
all familiar. 
And in this way, either by purchasing or 


the 
butterflies with which we are 


turning out vards of 


refusing to purchase, our acquaintances 
Puy, and a mantle of 


fondness for the town wrapped us softly 


grew many in Le 
about, a fondness that gave us a spirit of 
elevation that yet had nothing to do with 
heights 

The Young Lady and I continued humble 
in our pursuits, though not without a feel- 
ing of growing enrichment. That afternoon, 


the sun coming out, the Illustrator splashed 
through the narrow ways to St. Joseph’s 
gigantic statue, the Photographer climbed 


to the church of St. 
Michael’s (achieving six doilies and three 
table-cloths at the church door), and we 


thousand-vear-old 
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sought the washerwomen who 
knelt on either side the narrow, 
rushing stream and thrust their 
poor, gnarled hands into the icy 
water for eighteen cents a day 
We could see the statue-crowned 
puys, built for the glory of God, 
from the little hollow where we 
sat, but I thought the cheery 
fortitude of these women to be 
quite as monumental. 

A large, blowzy creature, in 
agreeable faded reds, who, with 
size to her advantage, felt she 
must be the most promi- 
nent in the composition, called 
across the stream and offered 
to buy the picture if it 
not dear, but veered 
from her proposition when she 
the blur of the impres- 
sionist’s colors. Once she had 
been taken on a 
she admonished, 
postal card she 
there. 


one 


was 
too she 
saw 
carte postale 
and on the 
was entirely 


Although placing no value on 
her criticism, the Young Lady 
was greatly discouraged, whicl 
is the of artists. Moré 
than that, we had been 
successful in making ourselves 
understood, and long before the 
apéritif hour we were talking 
up to madame in her café look- 
out. The Young Lady plied 
her French industriously. “ I’ v« 
used a future 
subjunctive,”’ 


way 
not 


and 
she finall, 
“They can understand if they want to.’ 
Soon the Illustrator pushed in throug! 
the swinging doors in his usual state of 
dejection after making a sketch, and 
minute later appeared the Photographer 
dimmed by the 
miserable behavior of his camera’s shuttet 
and the possibility that three times h¢ 
had “turn it.” Or had 
he? He was most gloomy when he was 
not sure. Time and chopped ice softened 
their The behind 
colored clouds, soldiers on the Place across 
the street paraded briskly to the flourish of 
trumpets. We grew sentimental over th« 
salt-cellars once more, and chose the peak 


anterior 
said 


his sunniness somewhat 
forgotten to 
mood. 


sun set rose- 


of Notre Dame for an excursion by moon 
light. 
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We might have gone, but there was com- 
inv for dinner. Their big gray English 
otor was blocking ours, which irritated the 
No, he did not want to take 
but what if he had? We eved 
suspicion as they sat through 


i}iustrator. 
it his car, 
hem witl 
linner, talking intelligently; and when we 
ithered that they, 
sit the puys by 


too, were going to 
moonlight, we became 
ppant. That night we crossed the Plac« 
lu Breuil and spent an evening before the 
They were 
jictures, and the Young Lady said her only 


lread was the end. 


noving pictures. excellent 
She went out during 
Orange Picking in Sicily,” 
ng the 
there will be 
We all felt 


ead the answer, by the light of the orange- 


and 
carefully, 


employ 


future tense asked if 


new views every evening 


a glow of satisfaction when we 


picking, in her happy face. 
She returned in time 
film 


screen, 


to witness an extra 
the 
handwriting on 
the white wall explained 


thrown on 
is the 


“out of compliment to 
the strangers.” Every 
one turned and peered 
at us then, and we 
very 


be- 
ime conscious, 
but even more happy. 
Che first scene was that 
of “Main Street, New 
York City,” which we 
recognized in a loud 
oice as the railway-sta- 
tion at White 
In this scene an 
whom 


Plains. 
actor 
two of us knew 
personally as a very cow- 
irdly young man crossed 
the tracks in a motor- 
car less than an instant 
before the Bankers’ 
Express from Katonah, 
with the club car bump- 
ing along behind, went 
thundering past. In 
fact, the wooden gates 
which had been lower- 
ed across the road were 
snapped off by the im- 
pact of the automobile, 
and for a moment we 
held our breath for the 
safety of the actor whom 
we had never liked be- 


vio 


LE PUY 
fore. As the Photographer said, slightly 
confused by his ready sympathy, it would 
be very sad for an American, even an 


actor, to die in a strange country. 


The midnight conviction of body- 
guard that 
Le Puy stood 


after. At 


our 
kind to us in 


each 


every 
the 
every 


one 
test of 
one was kind to us 


was 
morning 
least 


eycept the Society for the Exploitation of 
the City. 
with the friendly intention of explain- 


I crossed the Place one morn- 
ing 
ing that our mission and theirs were identi- 
and I was churlishly as 
though I was depositing money in a New 


eal, received aS 
York savings-bank. 

The walls were hung with a translation 
into French of a magazine article written 
and illustrated by our ablest 
etcher, and 
nouncement 


American 
be oklets 


that 


containing his an- 


Le Puy was the most 
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THE STATUE-CROWNED PEAKS OF LE Puy 


picturesque city in the world were to be 
had for the stealing. It would seem that 
there would never have been a Society for 
the Exploitation of the City had not this 
most excellent artist told them that they 
had something to exploit; yet the gentle- 
man who was in attendance was not 
grateful nor keen for any further develop- 
ment of the picturesqueness. He cared not 
whether Le Puy was ever put into a book 
again; it had brought down a lot of noto- 
riety upon them and given him a life posi- 
tion in the exploiting-office and gold braid 
on his clothes. He was very bitter. I longed 
to tell him that even street-car adver- 
tising in my own country is of little value 
unless new rhymes are continually in- 
vented, but upon reflection I found too 
many “future anteriors’” confronting me, 
and withdrew. 


That afternoon, as a preliminary run 
before our flight into the high Alps 
the next day, we burnished up _ the 
motor and took the road to Allégre. 
Beyond being as merry as its name, Allégre 
can be faithfully exploited as the filthiest 
town in France. The ear leaped along 
its narrow, muddy street disdainfully, until 
it was forced into a ten-foot yard with a 
sheer declivity of two hundred feet as its 
back fence. The inhabitants, who met us 
as one man at the entrance to the village 
gave doubtful assistance in piling debris 
behind the wheels to keep the car from 
slipping backward — broken glass bottles 
for choice—and further impeded us in the 
selection of suitable vantage-points for the 
making of pictures. 

Allégre, to quote from the dictionary, is 
brisk, nimble, sprightly, cheerful, but no 
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one could tell us how this charming name 
had been achieved in the beginning of 
things, nor could the minds of any stretch 
far enough back to give the reason for “‘ The 
Porte of Monsieur,” the very able gate to 
the inner town. The old cobbler on whose 
chair the Illustrator was sitting brought 
his bowl of porridge to the door—for all 
\llégre was eating at the time, and standing 

s they ate—and allowed that a monsieur 

nee lived in the rooms over the gate. 
Yet the dame who sold stockings where 
he was painting thought that the gen- 
tleman who once occupied the chateau on 
the top of the hill in autre fois made it 
his custom to pass under this fine arch. 
This was plausible, as he could not have 

iched the lower road without doing 

All that is left of his stronghold 

ow is a grim bit of architecture which the 

risk, nimble, sprightly, cheerful occupants 
of Allégre call the Gallows. 

One could not say that the town lived 

its past, but to judge by the maddening 
ordes of children, her future was promis- 
ng. They had a brisk, nimble, sprightly, 
heerful way of blocking the line of vision 

f my three artists, and a slow, shambling, 

mping, cheerless way when being pushed 

it of it. Yet those who sat upon the 
pencil of the Illustrator or draped them- 
elves over the palette of the Young Lady 
etrayed a diablerie refreshing in its nov- 
Ity. 

‘Aha, the roof of my father!’”’ one would 
exclaim, as the Illustrator sketched in a 
building. The roof was unsuccessful, and 
the eraser descended upon it. “Oho, the 
roof has fallen in!’’ jeered the crowd. 

‘Madame Grenier comes to pass in the 
street!” piped a high voice behind the 
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Young Lady, who was slapping in a fig- 
ure, to those less fortunately placed. The 
Young Lady green-painted out the old 
crone. “Alas!” breathes the imp, “Ma- 
dame Grenier is dead!” 

We approached the town upon our re- 
turn that day with the sun going down 
behind the three salt-cellars. From an 
eminence we watched the passing of the 
day. It was all there—rosy clouds, a 
rising moon, the mystery of purple shadows. 
There was the majesty of heights to lift 
us as high as the gods; the simplicity of 
the valley to keep us mortal. We found 
our moment of exaltation, and thanked the 
Illustrator, who said it was nothing at all. 

In the midst of what might have been 
a speech from him had he been able to 
continue, the Young Lady demanded si- 
lence—silence from all but the Young Lady. 
The lights of the city were popping into 
place, blackening the night, yet outlining 
more plainly Le Puy as it was best known 
to us. “Look,” she said, pointing tremu- 
lously. “ At the foot of the peak of Notre 
Dame, at the left of the peak of St. Joseph 

don’t you see? It’s our hotel and our 
café and our theater for the moving pic- 
tures!” 

Here was our triumph over the Society 
for the Exploitation of the City. I will 
not exploit it; I will exploit the soufflé of 
the Hétel des Ambassadeurs, madame in 
her caisse, the rheumatism of the hunting- 
dog. I will speak of the lace-makers and 
the washerwomen who toil in the shadow 
of geological excrescences. I will extol the 
“movies.” For the peaks serve only as 
does the background of a biograph, while 
before them, as on the screen, passes the 
film of life. 
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The Foreign Voyager 
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had withdrawn from the north vil- 

lage, and made a home for his son’s 
wife in that gray house by the town landing 
which had been so long without a tenant. 
It was a grim spot at best—inconceivable 
in winter. Sea-gulls and shell-drake cried 
over the sand-dunes that stood out beyond 
it, and a straggling sea-wall partly sheltered 
it from that terrible tide which crept in 
around the Hook, and at the turn, es- 
pecially in mid-December, ran out with 
such black vehemence over those sandy 
flats that few men could pull against it. 
Old Jonathan, Old Vitriol, as they called 
him, from the shrewd tongue he wielded at 
town - meetings, could do it, paralyzed 


;OR some years now Jonathan Weld 


though he was, slightly, in the left wrist; 
but then Old Vitriol was an able seaman. 

He was the only able seaman in the town, 
and a great man in consequence, a very 


great man. There were others among his 
townsmen who had the tradition in their 
blood; but they had never put to sea. 
They told tales, but these were the worn- 
out tales of their fathers, who had skip- 
pered the packets that plied twice a week 
between that town and Boston in the old 
days, before the rails had beaten the 
packets out of business. There was now 
no one in the flesh and blood to share with 
Old Vitriol the grand air, the rolling gait, 
and gusty breath which men who have 
gone foreign voyages have. His mere sea- 
silences had twice the weight of their sea- 
speech. 

The young women of the town said he 
was an “unlikely” man; but secretly they 
wished that he was young, with all that 
he implied. The young men nowadays 
seemed to have no blood in them at all; 
they competed for the lone job of grocer’s 
clerk, and sawed wood and chewed tobacco. 
Any one could shift along in that small vil- 
lage, where there was nothing to do and 
every one to doit. And so the young wom- 
en were fond of Old Vitriol; but to show him 
that he was no more self-sufficient than 
any man under the original mother, they 
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would shout after him sometimes to i: 
quire if he had called lately on Mr 
Harden. 

There was the joint in his armor. 0 
the left, as he went down the road fro: 
Simeon Chase’s store, there was a whit 
house, with a bright, brazen knocker on it 
black door, which looked slant-eyed at hit 
as he passed. Many a year had pass 
since Old Vitriol had lifted his hand to that 
knocker, but its radiance molested him sti! 
The house, I say, looked at him severely 
as houses will; but, moreover, behind thos: 
blinds—and well he knew it—there sat 
stern old lady, who would be sure to se 
him going by. This was Elizabeth Harder 
this was the lady who, in a past whic! 
she would never let grow dim, had aspire: 
to marry him. 

Old Vitriol had to confess that he had 
held out hopes; but it was hard to punis! 
him now for the way he had had with won 
en in his youth. There had even been 
time when he had hung in doubt; and the: 
he had come home from one voyage bring- 
ing a vanity-box with the name of that 
Elizabeth Fosdick (that was then) laid i: 
the wood with ivory and pearl; and insic 
an Oriental dagger with a curious black 
hilt and handle. A man should not mak: 
these presents needlessly; and Elizabet! 
Harden had since plunged that dagger i: 
his heart, you might say, and twisted i 
about. For after that forces had arise: 
in him turning him another way; he had 
married otherwhere, and bred up a so! 
who had sorely disappointed him. 

Jim Weld was all his life a shambling 
fellow, with neither the rugged frame no! 
the stern philosophy and iron will of tha‘ 
intrepid old adventurer his father. ©! 
Vitriol showed him very little merey whi! 
he lived at home. It harrowed him to se 
his son behind the counters of Jed Bragg 
the grocer; he wanted to make an abl 
seaman of him, a fellow who should go 
foreign voyages, as he had, and accept th 
land at last, in contempt, with his old ag 
But instead of all that, Jim Weld dawdled 
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bout, wearing fine clothes when he could 
earn a little money; and then, reaching an 
inmeaning maturity, he weakly married. 
Even in his bottomless disgust at this 
event, Old Vitriol would not accept tamely 
the facet of such and it came about 
it in no time at all Jim Weld, a grown 
man, ran away from the town. And to all 
juirers Old Vitriol said calmly that his 
n. coming to his senses, had gone a for- 
en voyage like a man of parts, until the 
rot, feeling the force and necessity of 
it deception, saved him the trouble of 


a son; 


explaining. 

But there was no explaining to old Eliza- 
beth Harden, who had not sat all those dim 
ears in her parlor window to no purpose. 
She knew that Jim Weld was no good, and 
ould never have been any good, because 
‘the great mistake of Jonathan in choos- 
ng a wife. Elizabeth herself had married, 

second choice; but there was no consola- 
tion in that, because her husband had gone 

foreign voyage, and turned into a pirate 
r something on the China coast. Certain- 

he had never come back, though from 
time to time he sent her money. Nobody 
could count the years she had listened to 
he wheels of the stage-coach rolling by, 
thinking that it might stop some day, 
perhaps, outside the door. But with the 
ears steam drove the coach into the past; 
the wheels rolled by no more, and there was 
then only the mournful hooting of the train 
to listen for. 

{nd as nothing ever came of that, she 
took comfort in hounding Old Vitriol with 
her bright eyes through the dusty blinds; 
ind, though he never called, and she was 
never on the street, she knew that she over- 
took him and struck deep. Old Vitriol be- 
gan to cling to the coast, where his son’s 
wife kept his house in order—that strong, 
silent woman with quick hands and wist- 
ful eyes, who lived without protest in the 
shadow of this man who had driven out 
her husband. There was never any voice 
to her woe; only more and more she stopped 
in her work with a strange, harkening air, 
her fine face stilled and expectant. She 
would never cease to expect him. 

Old Vitriol, being a great dreamer, had 
built up another son altogether in Jim 
Weld’s long absence; a man of mark, this 
time, who had indeed gone foreign voy- 
ages, and was something of a devil and a 
credit to his blood. Now and again he 
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would break the silence of those meals 
to say, gruffly: “You don’t eat enough, 


woman. It will take a plumper bit than 
you to cut a figger in Jim’s eye now. 
your plate.” 

And in time he became famous the length 
of that forlorn coast by reason of his “dead 
dream.” In this dead dream his son had 
come home rolling two barrels of money 
along with him, and set them up in the 
and Old 
Vitriol, hovering invisible, could only gaze 
with immense sorrow at that sparkling 
horde of gold, which had come too late. 
Wakening, he held it as certain as if it had 
already come to pass that his son would 
ret‘irn one time or another with two barrels 
of money, one for each of them. 

His fellow-townsmen laughed behind his 
back at that dead dream. Jim Weld, they 
said, not so very far away. Ezra 
Thacher, a great traveler, who had twice 
been to Boston, swore to it that he had 
Jim Weld sitting alone upon the 
public common, and that he had not worn 
at all the look of a man harboring two 
barrels of money. 

But Old Vitriol crushed that traveler 
without words, with one slow look. Ezra 
Thacher, in his dim youth, had gone one 
foreign voyage himself; just one; and for 
forty years thereafter he had been wearing 
a blue coat, and rolling in his gait, and fore- 
casting the weather, turning bleared eyes 
aloft with that inscrutable cogitation which 
marks your able seaman. He would make 
you a bowline on the bight, too, if only half 
requested; but he could never talk in the 
presence of Jonathan Weld. Thus poor 
Ezra’s insinuations against Jim Weld came 
near to crumbling. 

But not quite. . The younger men would 
never accept Old Vitriol’s account of his 
Jim Weld had grown up 
with them, and they were jealous of that 
radiance; and the old men would not, be- 
cause they could never quite forgive Old 
Vitriol his immeasurable experience, beside 
which their own was nothing. And when 
Ezra Thacher in the course of time became 
selectman, they leaned to him still more, 
and in consequence Old Vitriol seldom left 
his haunt by the town landing. But he 
had never at any time broached the subject 
of his dead dream to Elizabeth Harden. 

Old Vitriol never missed town-meetings. 
Time was when he had been the town- 
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hen-house, as plain as plain; 


was 


seen 


son, because 
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house orator, winning his nickname of Old 
Vitriol. He was certainly a monstrous 
apt man to talk on his feet, and although, 
these last years, he had a great contempt 
for the town, he was not proof against town- 
meetings, where he could thunder away a 
morning without committing himself to 
speech with anybody in particular. 

So it was that on a fine February morn- 
ing he wrestled himself into his corduroy 
jacket, and said to his son’s wife: 

“You can put me up something to eat. 
I'm going to town-meeting.”’ 

Thrusting his head out-of-doors, he looked 
up and down the coast. His eyes swept 
the length of that great yellow coast, 
with its flat marshes, crusted with snow 
in sunken scales, and its flurried dunes ris- 
ing and falling, curved against the angry 
steel of the morning sea like a giant sickle. 
And like a sickle that coast had reaped 
its harvest. The tide came in over those 
flats a liquid tongue, and, swirling inside 
the Hook, went out again with the same 
greedy swiftness at the turn. It was a 
monster in itself; and the men on that 
coast had paid full toll to it. 

Old Vitriol’s house sat on a slight rise 
beside some rotting piles which in packet 
days had been the town landing. Its 
bleached shingles had never known paint, 
its roof was wan and gray. Blackened 
seaweed lay banked all about it for 
the warmth, and before the door stood, 
curiously, an apple-tree with one huge, con- 
trary limb which had grown out horizon- 
tally. Old Vitriol humored it in this ca- 
price, placing props under it; so that now 
it looked not unlike a blotched dragon 
hung on three posts and straining for a 
fourth. It was a good dragon to guard 
the gold which had been consigned to him 
im his dead dream. 

Behind his house were heaped the frag- 
ments of wrecked boats which he hauled 
up from the tide with a wooden windlass 
for firewood. His nets, his traps, his dories 
were there too: all those things, with their 
look of rust and disrepair, by which he 
made his living at a cost of so little toil. 

And now as he looked that way seven 
black ducks came from behind one of the 
sheds and squatted down disgustedly on 
their cold feet. It was coming up to blow; 
the wind came in blanketing gusts and shook 
the house. Some part of it rattled in- 
securely. 
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The girl brought him his lunch. 
going to be cold again,” she said, and 
her eyes darkened. Few could know what 
the coming of cold meant in that hous: 

“Winter won’t rot in the sky,” said Old 
Vitriol, grimly. He pushed the lunch into 
his pocket and turned to go away; but at 
that moment the parrot, Meg, knocked its 
beak against the bars of its cage, and said 
“Jim’s gone a foreign voyage,” with 
knowing leer and an air of great authorit) 
Old Vitriol hesitated a moment, looking at 
his son’s wife with half-closed eyes; but 
she had turned away from him and stood 
leaning in the doorway, with her eyes on 
the sea, where the white manes of sea- 
horses were already tossing. 

“Well, damn the bird!” he muttered 
striding away with that inimitable rock 
to his shoulders which was the despair of 
Ezra Thacher. 

A hundred yards inland from his own 
house there sat, on higher ground, a great 
barnlike structure, with many black win- 
dows. This wasthealmshouse. For some 
time past it had been shut, because of 
the unaccountable prosperity of that smal! 
village, which would admit of no paupers 
It had been argued more than once i! 
town-meeting that it was a good 
of an almshouse to have; it was an 
almshouse calculated, by its situation, to 
put the fear of God into a pretty lazy mat 
It was reasoned that no able-bodied towns- 
man would ever suffer himself to be con- 
veyed there; and as for those whom destin: 
had played sad tricks in truth, they would 
not mind where they were. 

Old Vitriol, stopping in his tracks in the 
frozen road, glared at it malignantly. It 
obstructed his view of shell-drake whe: 
the flight was on; but, more than that, it 
was an affront upon him. It was foreve1 
with its dumb, white walls, suggesting t: 
him possibilities which he would not admit 
And this morning, while he stood looking 
at it, he caught himself working his left 
hand cautiously about on his wrist. H: 
had felt an added numbness there lately. 

He would move the town to do away wit! 
it, he thought, and walked on. They could 
sell it or tear it down. It was an eyesor 
A town had no need of paupers. They 
could all live, without a thing like that to 
remind them ... Even if a man had not 
a son, he could never grow too old to be 
his own man. Never in this world. 
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Striding inland, he muttered to himself. 

The town house stood in the woods at a 
point central to the three villages which 
made up the township. There was that 
morning a great stamping of horses and 
snorting of machines outside of it; and in- 
side a stamping and coughing and harangu- 
ing of the legal voters. They crowded about 
Old Vitriol with outstretched hands, as if 
they felt remorse, on this morning of com- 
plete good will, for any bitterness that 
might have passed. They pushed him 
good-naturedly toward the red-hot stove, 
where the moderator of the meeting, a 
purveyor of oysters in summer, sat ad- 
justing and readjusting his glasses to a 
spot half-way down his nervous nose. 

“Votin’ for Ezra for selec’man?” the 
politician asked him, in hurried whispers. 
A vote was a vote, but none of them had 
had courage to go to the town landing 
for it. 

“Can he live any other way?” asked Old 
Vitriol, going in to cast his vote. Coming 
out a minute later, he said, calmly: ‘‘I 
don’t want to drive him out of town. He’s 
been here a long time.” And sitting down 
by the red stove, he fell a-dreaming and 
mumbling to himself with clasped hands, 
and men said he was breaking up fast, and 
that the days of the town-house orator 
were numbered. 

It was half past one before the polls were 
closed; and it was two precisely when the 
moderator, standing in front of a draped 
American flag, took off his glasses decisively 
and, bringing down his rude mallet, roared: 
“Gentlemen, this ain’t no funny-house. 
Proceed to business.” 

It was the twelfth article of the town 
warrant which asked the town what it 
would do about the almshouse. 

“Now, gentlemen, what do you say to 
it. The young lady is waiting,” said the 
moderator. He referred to the public 
stenographer, who sat at his elbow in a 
blue-knitted cap, and with whose gracious- 
ness and patience and high skill he had 
been much impressed. He felt that they 
ought not to keep her waiting. 

Old Vitriol rose, with his hands clasped 
under his corduroy jacket, and said, in 
strong tones, that the town should eell. 
The old house was falling to pieces as 
it stood, half the shingles had blown off 
the roof; the wind went through it like it 
was cheese-cloth. Then he added: “I can 





support myself for years tocome. An alms- 
house is not a good thing to look at. It is 
a blot, a—”’ 

He stopped and glared at his left hand, 
which he had bent over the back of the 
chair in front of him. It was white about 
the knuckles. 

“T am in favor of tearing that house 
down, Mr. Moderator. When a man can 
no longer work, he should die.” He stop- 
ped again, rather strangely. Surely these 
halting sentences were not in the robust 
style of Old Vitriol. The old man was 
arguing against his own good, it might 
appear. A bitter voice became audible 
behind him. 

“We ain’t all got a son comin’ home with 
two barrels of money.” 

Old Vitriol half inclined his head. “The 
less comfort to you,” he said, with devas- 
tating calm. 

One, Addie Baker, rising, said tremulous- 
ly: “You been on the world since you was 
twelve, Mr. Weld. You—” 

“T had been on the world twelve years 
then,” said Old Vitriol, hearing him, but 
talking at large, with his big shoulders con- 
temptuously turned against that little 
man. 

“Right from the cradle, then,” said Addie 
Baker, aghast. “And yet you say—”’ 

“There wa’n’t no cradle,’ said Old 
Vitriol. He denied himself everything. 
He had been responsible for himself from 
his birth. As he stood there the sun fell 
warmly on his creased and pitted cheek, 
on his yellow beard, where the peak of his 
green cap cast a shadow. They could well 
believe that there had been no cradle. 

“T have been on the world,” he said, 
heavily. ‘‘But that ain’t on the town, 
Mr. Baker. You will never see me nor 
mine on the town.” 

He sat down, knocking his left hand 
sharply against the chair as he did so. 

Then Ezra Thacher, again selectman, 
took the floor. He had that dreary sort 
of statistical intelligence which angers even 
while it convinces. But to-day he was 
heard with favor. He wanted to inquire 
if the town would gain anything by tear- 
ing down that building? He answered his 
own question. No. He spoke of costs, 
appraisals, plans, which the selectmen had 
gone into. It was not, he said, necessary to 
refer to the institution as an almshouse; 
it was quite possible to speak of it simply 
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as a home—a home for the aged and un- 
fortunate. The situation was, he admitted, 
a little bleak in the winter; but the house 
was solid, and the old people, as they came 
there, would be much indoors. With a 
fine tact, including himself along with his 
less gifted townsmen as liable to the re- 
morseless onset of time, he said majestically 
that he might want to go there himself. 

And in conclusion, as the sting to the tail 
of his speech, he produced a letter from the 
town of Hawkbury, saying that a pauper, 
born and bred here in Barmouth, had 
charged himself upon that town for support; 
and Hawkbury requested that Barmouth 
should take this pauper home. With what 
face, inquired the selectman, was Bar- 
mouth to wait on Hawkbury without an 
almshouse of its own? 

He sat down, and the two-dollar men, 
grown restive, cried ‘Question, question!”’ 
to the moderator, and shouted “Aye!” 
triumphantly a moment later when he put 
it. The town was still in possession of 
its almshouse. But the reign of the town- 
house orator was over. 


Old Vitriol waited for nothing more. 
He stalked out of the town house in silence; 
and an hour later, when the meeting ad- 
journed, they found him asleep at Simeon 
Chase’s store for antiques. 

“T wisht I could talk on my feet!” cried 
little Jabez Howes. “I'd ’d@’ shown ’em 
something. An almshouse is an almshouse, 
I say; the’ ain’t no gittin’ round it callin’ 
it a home. It’s an almshouse. It’s a blot 
on the town, like Old Vitriol here said it 
was.” 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?” drawled 
the insurance agent. 

“T couldn’t,” said Jabez, taken aback, 
“not with my heart actin’ the way it did. 
It would choke me if I just figgered on 
gittin’ up. But sittin’ here I can talk to 
you quite sensible.” 

“Well,” said another man, “Old Vitriol 
here had the right of it. I guess he said 
all a man could, Jabez.” 

They looked at Old Vitriol wonderingly, 
not without sympathy. 

“He ain’t the man he was five years 
back, nor three,’’ said a voice. 

“D’you s’pose that worthless son of his 
ever went a foreign voyage, like he says?” 
inquired Jabez. 

“Foreign voyage, 


no,” said Simeon. 
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“That Jim Weld hadn’t the heart to saw 
I’ve heard he was out Plympton 


wood, 
way.”’ 

“An’ them two barrels of money,” whis- 
pered the moderator, laughing silently. 
He had been paid ten dollars for his day’s 
work, and he could afford to sneer at those 
two barrels But, nevertheless, that sleep- 
ing presence had subdued them. 

“He’s havin’ another dead dream,’’ said 
Jabez Howes. 

At that moment Old Vitriol woke up, 
and sat for a moment stupidly. 

“I was sayin’ you was havin’ another 
dead dream, Jonathan,” said Jabez Howes 
again. 

“You was never at a pass for words, | 
guess, Jabez,” said Old Vitriol. He 
staring at his scaly hand which clutched the 
arm of his chair. “I say, you was always 
the man to hit the nail on the head,’’ he 
continued. 

“Was he rollin’ them two barrels along?” 
pursued Jabez, winking at the barber. 

‘He was putting a hole in your head with 
a marlinespike,”’ said Old Vitriol, rubbing 
his hand. They could never fathom him. 

Suddenly his eye was fixed. On a table 
to the right of the stove lay the vanity- 
box, inlaid with ivory and pearl, which 
he had made in his youth for Elizabeth 
Fosdick that was. He stared at it, and 
got stiffly out of his chair and lifted it. 
Something rattled inside. 

Simeon cackled. ‘‘You’re lookin’ at my 
new box, Jonathan?” he said. 

“Aye,” said Old Vitriol. 

“There’s a bit of a yarn would go with 
that, I guess. The lady said there would 
be a dead heart in it for a man with care- 
ful eyes. . . . But she smiled when she said 
it,” he added, conscientiously. 

“Harrh!” said Old Vitriol. He opened 
the box, and there was the dagger in it, with 
the blade rusted. 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Simeon. 

The men stared at Old Vitriol with 
constraint, with half-concealed tremors of 
laughter. They kicked their lumpish feet 
about, not thinking it safe to say the slight- 
est word. They knew that this was only 
one of the many devices of that relentless 
old lady to force upon Old Vitriol all the 
consequences of his great mistake. 

“T am going to buy that box, Simeon,” 
he said, setting it down and reaching into 
his pocket. This was his counter-move. 
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He would show her how little he cared; 
that he could even endure it in his house. 

“Tt’s worth a five-dollar bill,” said 
Simeon, looking another way. Old Vitriol 
laid his money on the table and took up 
the box. 

““Where’s George Barney?” he inquired 
then, looking about him. 

“Gone to fetch the pauper home,” an- 
swered some one. 

“Harrh!”’ said Old Vitriol, making use 
of his sea-bellow again, in limitless disgust 
at that event. As he went out the door, 
buttoning his jacket awkwardly with his 
right hand, he said: “Why don’t you all 
come down there? Why don’t you!” 

He shut the door, and Jabez murmured 


in hurt tones; “Ain't he an unlikely 
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[t was growing dark as Old Vitriol went 
by that reproachful little house with the 
brass knocker, dark and very still. He 
carried the little box inside his jacket, 
and the dagger rattled with each step. 
It made a shocking noise in the deep 
stillness, and he turned his head a little, 
right and left, as he walked. But nobody 
came out of those dark houses, and nobody 
went in. Through the tops of the gray 
elms, whose stark branches crossed and 
wrangled overhead, he saw the icy powder 
of winter stars; and if he stopped he 
could hear the wind surging mournfully 
over the flats, far off. But wind had no 
terrors for Old Vitriol. It would forever 
sing the harsh song of the sea, which was 
his song of life; and he bent his ear to it 
greedily. It shut out the hollow sound of 
the dagger in its box. He was going to 
show that old lady, who had smote him 
cruelly, the mortal truth of all that had 
been foreshadowed in his dead dream. His 
son would yet come home to glorify him. 

As he came out between the dark pines 
drawn around the cemetery it was much 
lighter, and the wind, which until then he 
had only heard, seized upon his old frame 
and jostled him along. He leaned his back 
into it, and swung his heavy, bowed legs 
forward with sea-liveliness. When he came 
opposite the almshouse he halted in the 
lee of it and muttered to himself. He 
was recalling the words of the selectman, 
“T may want to go there myself.” 

He went on. The wind, as if stung to 
fury by his indifference, lashed about him 
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and whined woefully under the eaves of 
the empty almshouse. The stars were dis- 
appearing, and a sharp hail pricked his 
face. Seaways, through the growing dark, 
the incoming tide bared its teeth at 
him; and the rotten piles of the town 
dock squealed together under the threshing 
of those waters with their drowned mut- 
terings. 

Going round to the back of his house, 
he gathered an armful of wood and went 
into the kitchen. The girl had his sup- 
per waiting for him. An old black cat 
crouched under the stove. “What’s the 
matter with Dick?’ he asked, throwing 
down the wood, 


“He's ashamed of himself,” said the girl, 
“He caught a rat this afternoon and had 


\) drop It, He's (00 old how, | consider,” 


ti hi ’ Al ; 

Harr!” said Old Vitriol, He tried to 
stretch his left hand over the stove, but 
the numbed fingers would not open, and he 
dropped his arm and looked sidelong at 
the girl. 

They sat down to supper together. The 
wind came jolting and shouldering the 
house until it seemed as if enormous clods 
were being thrown at it maliciously. 
The walls of the house shivered, and stray 
gusts shook the pots and pans which hung 
against the bare boards. 

“What is that?” asked the girl, pointing 
to the box. 

““That’s a box,” said Old Vitriol. He 
opened it, and, taking out the dagger, stuck 
it into the deal table, where it stood quiver- 
ing on the delicate, long blade, covered with 
dark stains. She fell back from it, and 
looked at him questioningly; but he said 
nothing, sitting crouched forward in his 
chair, with his hands rasping together. 

“Are they going to sell the almshouse?” 
she asked, timidly, to rouse him. 

“No,” said Old _ Vitriol, sullenly. 
“They’ve got a pauper coming into it 
to-night.” 

“To-night?” cried the girl, surprised. 
“Tt will be terrible in that damp place 
to-night.”” She pushed back her chair and 
bent to the window. ‘‘There’s a light 
now, in the kitchen,” she said, excited. 
Old Vitriol dropped his knife and fork. 
‘‘He’s made his own bed,” he said, slowly. 

But suddenly he got up and lit his 
lantern. “T’ll just walk over there,” 
he said. “Put a couple of eggs in my 
pocket, woman.” 
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She slipped them in and buttoned his 
coat with her strong fingers. ‘It’s warmer 
here,’ she said. ‘‘Couldn’t he be brought 
over here for to-night?”’ 

“He’s made his own bed,’ returned Old 
Vitriol. 

“God pity him!” she cried, in her soft 
voice, and suddenly she stood away from 
the aged seaman with that strained, ex- 
pectant look in her dark eyes. 

“Tt almost seemed,” she whispered, ‘as 
if—’’ 

But Old Vitriol slammed the door and 
went up the road toward the almshouse. 
Presently he stood on the sunken step 
which lay under the kitchen door. He 
kicked on the door. 

“Come in,” called a faint voice. 

Old Vitriol went in, and, setting down 
his lantern, shut the door against the 
wind. As he turned slowly, a pale fel- 
low with sloping shoulders and a red 
mustache rose out of a chair gropingly 
and, shrinking back, said, “Father,” in 
a weak voice of shame. It was his own 
son. 

Old Vitriol stood absolutely still, his 
arms hanging. 

“Tt’s never you,” he whispered. 
my Jim, on the town.” 

His son sat down suddenly and hid his 
face. ‘Don’t,’ he called, faintly. “Don’t 
look—like that. I wasn’t going to let you 
know. They told me in Hawkbury it 
would be all right. I’m a sick man. I 
wanted to crawl into a hole somewhere. 
But not here. My God, not here!’ 

Old Vitriol stared at him. “You could 
have slipped away,” he said, in dead tones. 
“You could have broken away when they 
were bringing you here.” 

“Where to?” cried the wretched man. 
“T wasn’t fit... . I tell you I’m a sick man. 
They might have let me be. I was a fool 
to tell them where I came from. I'll have 
to do what they say till I can get on my 
feet again.” 

“On your feet again,” 
Vitriol. “On your feet! Yes, yes.” His 
left arm shook oddly. “Jim,” he cried, 
suddenly imploring, like a child, “you’ve 
not brought the two barrels of money?” 

Jim slowly raised his head. “Two bar- 
rels of money?” he whimpered. ‘That’s 
a likely thing, ain’t it, father? That’s a 
likely thing.” 

“You’ve not been a foreign voyage? 


“Not 


muttered Old 
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Jim, boy, tell your father you’ve been a 
foreign voyage, the least of it!’ 

Jim saw hope; swift craft lurked in his 
weak face. “Oh, I’ve been a foreign voy- 
age, all right,” he said, glibly. “Yes, yes.” 

The old seaman came closer, and looked 
at his son’s hands. ‘You lie, Jim,” h 
said, harshly. He leaned back on the 
kitchen floor as if it had been the deck 
of a ship. He could see nothing for the 
moment but that inexorable old lady, sit- 
ting behind closed blinds with her hands 
folded in her lap, and smiling, smiling at 
him. And with that he puckered his gray 
eyes and tried to raise his arm, but it fell 
at his side. Then he knew that he would 
never raise that arm again. 

“You say—you’ve been 
age?”’ he said, grimly. 

“Yes, yes,” said Jim. 

Old Vitriol picked up the lantern and 
opened the door, drawing his son with his 
eye. “Come, Jim,” he said, coaxing him. 

Jim Weld, feebly reluctant, followed hin 
outside and closed the door. ‘Where to, 
father?” 

Old Vitriol strode without more word 
toward the town landing, reeling in thé 
wind, which tore over the flats in a rising 
agony of sound. He did not once look 
back to see if his son were following him: 
but when they were abreast of his house 
Jim Weld came closer and laid a thin hand 
on his father’s burly shoulder. 

“Is my wife—” he faltered. “Is she 

“Come with me, Jim,” said Old Vitrio! 
again. 

When they came out on the landing, Old 


a foreign voy- 


@Vitriol bent and untied the painter to his 


dory. 

“You’re never going 
father?” cried Jim Weld. 

“Jump in,” said Old Vitriol. 

White water flooded the yielding plat- 
form, and Jim Weld staggered back. But 
the iron fingers of Old Vitriol’s right hand 
were twined in his coat collar, urging 
him; and he half fell into the dory. The 
oars clattered. 

“Father!’’ shrieked the unfortunate man. 

“You say you’ve been a foreign voyage,’ 
cried Old Vitriol, in a high, wind-rent voice. 
“You’re an able seaman, then. If you're 
that, you can pull back against this tide. 
If you’re not, Jim—’’ 

Old Vitriol broke short off, and, crouch- 
ing a little, gave the dory a powerful thrust 


out to-night, 
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with his foot. The wind and the fierce 
tide pounced on it together, whirled it 
tbout out into the blackness, through 
which came leaking those terrible white 
of foam. 

Che dock trembled under him; and for 
long time he stood there motionless, while 
the wind tugged at him and swayed the 
antern which hung from his heavy hand. 
“Jim!” he called once, in agony, hark- 
ning. Strange, maudlin voices fell on his 
ir: but these were the bodiless voices of 
that coast, and he knew them all. There 
was no other voice among them. 


Hnes 


When he opened the door to his house, 
the girl looked at him closely, and asked, 
What were you doing on the dock?” 
“Harrh!” said Old Vitriol, thickly. He 
nut the lantern on the table and sank into 
1 chair. The girl shut the door and came 
oward him, breathing fast. 
tell you,” she said, in a voice terrible 
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with hope, ‘‘I feel as if he were here—now. 
If he were to come in rags, without a cent 
to his name—if he were that poor fellow 
in the almshouse even—’”’ 

She leaned toward him almost fiercely 
over the table, her brown hair falling about 
her cheeks, which burned red. But just 
then the ageless parrot knocked his shiny 
beak against the cage, and uttered, cheer- 
fully, “Jim’s gone a foreign voyage.”’ 

An awful light played about Old Vitriol’s 
“Aye,” he whispered, “I mistrust 
Jim’s gone another foreign voyage.”’ 

He bent a terrible eye of steel on the slim, 
black dagger which was still stuck in the 
table. He even made a movement toward 
it, scarcely perceptible; but then he went 
quite rigid in his chair, and could only look 
fixedly at it, baffled, muttering with stiff 


face, 


lips, “I may want to go there myself,” 
while the girl stared at him and crept 
closer, frightened, and not comprehend- 


ing. 


Wind 


BY FANNIE S171 
HE Wind bows d 
The Wind bows 

And he has bowed tl 


Under his hand of 
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own the poplar trees, 


down the crested 


seas 4 


ie heart of me 


memory. 


O heavy-handed Wigd, who goes 
Hurting the petals of the rose; 


Who leaves the 


grasses 


the hill 


on 


Broken and pallid, spent and still! 


O heavy-handed Wind, who brings 


To all 


Echoing sorrow 


me 


and 


echoing ancient 


things: 
defeat, 


Crying like mourners, hard to meet! 
The Wind bows down the poplar trees 
And all the ocean’s argosies; 

3ut deeper bends the heart of me, 
Under his hand of memory. 
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Americanisms, Real or Reputed 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 
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ATIONALITY is a hard, almost an 
impossible thing to disguise. Even 
when the same language is spoken 

in different countries, it requires pro- 
tracted residence for the native of one to 
hide the evidences of his birthplace from 
the native of the other. There are pecul- 
jarities of usage which in no way hinder 
comprehension, but almost infallibly re- 
veal origin. The most thoroughgoing and 
painstaking student of speech, visiting 
another land inhabited by men of his own 
race, is sure to be betrayed at times into 
modes of expression or mistakes of ap- 
prehension which make known to its in- 
habitants his foreign birth. It is in the 
spoken tongue, to be sure, that nationality 
most unavoidably discloses itself. In that 
the words addressed to Peter—“‘Thy 
speech bewrayeth thee’’—prove almost in- 
variably true. But even in the written 
tongue subtle differences discover it to the 
least observant. As there are words and 
phrases which indicate to the Englishman 
that it is an American work he is reading, 
so there are words and phrases which 
similarly show to an American that it 
is an Englishman who is writing. The 
action and reaction upon each other of thee 
usages of two countries in constant com- 
munication tends steadily indeed to efface 
these differences. But the time will never 
come when they are likely to disappear 
entirely. 

We have been so surfeited with all sorts 
of real and unreal! peculiarities of American 
speech in English works of fiction that of 
these there is no need of furnishing further 
illustration. Accordingly let one be taken 
of the opposite character. Almost any 
English novel in which an American is 
introduced will supply examples. For 
instance, in them he is fairly sure to refer 
to his own country as “the States.” In 
Trollope’s novel of The American Senator 
the Senator visits one or two farm-houses. 
“T don’t think they’d get a living in the 
States,” he is reported as saying after 


r of English, Yale Univer 


interviewing their occupants. In a mo: 
recent novel an American new-comer 
forms his host that he has just arrived fror 
“the States.” Examples such as th 
could be multiplied almost endlessly. \ 
they or phrases like them reveal at or 
to the dweller in this country the nationa 
ity of the writer. To speak of going 
or coming from “the States” 
Englishman would say. He has a perf 
right to say it. But it is something whi 
an American would not say. According 
to represent him as saying it betray 
ignorance of the language as now used 
this country. There was a time, inde 
especially during the period immediat« 
following the Revolution, when the phras 
was occasionally employed here. But 
the sense of the unity of the nation becan 
more and more predominant, this meth: 
of expression, never common, went out of 
use altogether. Accordingly, the America 
speaks of “the United States,” not « 
“the States’ —certainly not unless he ha 
mixed so much in English society that | 
natural utterance has consciously or w 
consciously become sophisticated, or | 
has so familiarized himself with Englis! 
works of fiction that he has adopted witho 
thought their peculiar phraseology. This 
doubtless happens sometimes both in litera 
ture and in life in the constant interchang: 
of usage going on between the two countri: 
But in all such cases it is a borrowed, not 
native mode of speech. 

This is one of the sort of mistakes int 
which a writer not familiar with the nic 
ties of a foreign idiom is almost inevitab! 
sure to fall. How difficult it is to repro 
duce with exactness the usage of anoth 
people, though speaking the same tongu: 
is exhibited in the earliest work which set 
out to represent the speech used by th 
uncultivated class of this country, more 
especially of New England. With it, 
indeed, the vogue of this sort of dialect 
may be said to have begun. It was a 
work which appeared in the fourth decade 


is what 
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Lut 


ne came 


( construction, 
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f the nineteenth century and was the pro- 
tion of Judge Haliburton, a Nova- 


} 


Seotian born and bred. It was one of 

author’s designs, perhaps his main de- 

en, to satirize the inhabitants of his 

native province, their asserted lack of 

» energy and enterprise, their general shift- 


ssness, their failure to take advantage 
their natural resources. Disparaging 
ctions of this sort are put into the 
ith of a Yankee clock-maker, Sam 


Slick, of Slickville, Onion County, Con- 


ut. The place, as well as the county 
from, as imaginary as 
racter himself; but it is hardly more 
ry than a large share of the words 
phrases and constructions to the use 
which he is represented 
ted. Proximity to the United States 
frequent opportunity of meeting with 
ts inhabitants should have made Hali- 
it might seem, fairly familiar with 
language as spoken here. But 
nly whatever opportunity he had was 
ry little improved. Venturesome 
would the man who should 
that a particular word or phrase 
however unfamiliar to 
m, could not be heard somewhere in a 
intry of a hundred millions of inhabi- 
its spread over three millions of square 


is the 


gina 


as being ad- 


rton, 


cer- 


as- 
iredly be 


, ; 
SIS 


es of territory. The successful main- 
ance of a negative of this sort would 
ecessarily demand an amount of labor 


together disproportionate to the value 

the result. What we can safely say, 
owever, is that it is not peculiar to the 
people a whole. It is exceptional, not 

Expressions there are in Hali- 

irton’s work with which every American 

would familiar. But there are no 

small number which would strike most of 

them as strange, and a few which perhaps 

| of them would find not merely strange 
but entirely incomprehensible. 

In truth, Haliburton constantly betrayed 
his lack of acquaintance with the peculiari- 
ties of the speech he sought to represent. 
\s might be expected, we find the Connecti- 
cut clock-maker regularly speaking of “the 
Limitations of space prevent, 
however, any extended exposure of the ig- 
norance displayed of actual American usage. 
Out of many examples, two may be given 
which will suffice to set it forth distinctly. 
As the first of these, this typical New-Eng- 
lander is represented as regularly using ax 


as 
versal, 


be 


States ” 
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Now az is a form which has fallen 
from its once high estate. It was at an 
earlier period in the best of literary use, as 
readers of Chaucer well know. So it 
mained for nearly two centuries following 
the time of that author. It indeed, a 
mere accident of usage that all of us are not 
saying it now. But after the sixteenth 
century it was relegated to the dialects of 
the British Isles. In them it still flourish- 
es vigorously. Except from the mouths of 
immigrants, however, it is with us hardly 
heard anywhere outside of scattered com- 
munities. In particular, no region of the 
whole country could well have been picked 
out in which the usage is so little likely to 
characterize the speech of the inhabitants 
part of it which the clock- 
maker is represented as coming. There is 
really no likelihood at all that he himself 
would ever have used it; doubtful indeed 
if he would heard it. Much 
more natural would it have been for him 
to employ for asked, not axed, but ast,which, 


fc r ask. 


re- 


is, 


as that from 


even have 


too, has a history of its own. 

But far more flagrant is the other illus- 
tration of the misconception and consequent 
misrepresentation of the speech Haliburton 
was professedly setting forth. It 
in his putting into the mouth of his Con- 
necticut clock-maker nor in place of than. 
This is a usage in which he is represented 
“The old 
Yankee horse,”’ he Says, “understands go 
ahead better nor these Bluenoses.”” Again 
he remarks in another place, “She knows 
better nor that.” In truth, examples of 
the employment of this conjunction in this 
sense can be found in nearly every chapter. 
Nor for than is in general dialectic use in the 
British Isles. Naturally it is occasionally 
reproduced in the literature which repre- 
sents the language of low life: ‘‘You are 
far worse nor Dodson,” says Sam Weller 
to Winkle in the Pickwick Papers. For- 
merly, too, it was employed in all serious- 
educated Scottish writers. But 
with us it is different. Venturesome it cer- 
tainly would be to assert that any particu- 
lar usage is not heard somewhere in this 
country. But if any person were disposed 
to take a risk of this sort, none would be 
much safer than that nor in the sense men- 
tioned could not come from the lips of a 
native American, no matter how unculti- 
vated. There is as little likelihood of its 
being heard as is the misuse of the aspirate. 


consists 


as indulging on all occasions. 


ness by 
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At all events, nor for than is so little known 
in the United States that the vast majority 
of American readers, when first meeting it 
in the printed page, would be disposed to 
believe it an error of the press. 


It is re- 
ported, however, to be an existing prevalent 
usage in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
If so, it was from the practice of his native 
province that Haliburton took the word. 
His error was in attributing to the United 
States a manner of speech which, if it has 
here any existence at all, is not in the slight- 
est degree characteristic. Very likely it 
was from this same province that he got 
numerous expressions whose meaning it 
still puzzles readers in this country to 
make out. 

This manufacture of spurious American- 
isms however, long before Hali- 
burton was born. It has never ceased to 
continue. In words assumed without rea- 
son to be distinctive of this country, our 
earliest vocabularies abounded. Nor have 
they been absent from the latest, though 
with the progress of time and the advance 
of knowledge they have been steadily be- 
coming fewer. Nevertheless, old examples 
are liable to turn up at any time in un- 
expected quarters, and new ones are ocea- 
sionally added to the list. In the latest 
and sanest of dictionaries of Americanisms, 
author in the sense of “editor” is enrolled. 
“It is no doubt American and obsolete,” 
says the compiler. Obsolete it assuredly 
is. But what authority is there for assert 
ing it to be an Americanism, it may be 
asked. The reason given is that in this 
sense it is not found in the New Historical 
English Dictionary. Such an extraordinary 
inference is a curiously belated survival of 
faith im the omniscience of lexicographers 
which once prevailed widely. As a matter 
of fact, author meaning “editor” was for 
a long time a fully authorized word in Eng- 
lish. It is no more an Americanism than is 
editor itself. 
customary sense is of comparatively late 
introduction into the language. Editors 
of periodical publications of all sorts are 
now born with us almost every day; but 
it took more than a century to evolve the 
term specifically denoting them. One has 
only to turn over the files of eighteenth- 
century newspapers and magazines to be- 
come fully aware that the mysterious being 
who presided over these publications was 
then regularly designated as ‘‘the author.” 


began, 
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It was to “the author” that communications 
in the newspapers were addressed. 
was the title under which he continued t. 
flourish for decades. 

But upon the consciousness of men grad 
ually dawned the unsuitability of applying 
this term to designate him who often di 
no more than supervise the miscellaneou 
material to be found in these publicatio: 
in which he may not himself have ev: 
written a single line. Hence  variou 
methods of relief were sought. The pe: 
sonage who controlled the fortunes of t! 
forerunner of, all magazines—the Genti: 
man’s Magazine, the first number of whi 
appeared in January, 1731—got over th 
difficulty, not by assuming the title of 
“editor,” which in this sense did not the: 
exist, but by styling himself “Sylvanu 
Urban.” The other magazines, whic! 
speedily sprang up in increasing numbe: 
were content, however, with the tim: 
honored designation of ‘the author.” 8 
were addressed the communications to the 
London Magazine, which for a good share of 
the eighteenth century was the princip 
rival of the Gentleman’s. It was not t 
after the accession of George III. that t! 
form yielded to the new methods of ex 
pression which were coming in. Among 
these was the substitution of “‘the printe: 
for “the author.” A notable instance ot 
this appeared in the letters of Junius. Th 
first one, which came out in January, 1769 
was directed “to the printer of the Publi: 
Advertiser.” This form of address had 
already been in use, and was felt to be some- 
thing of an improvement. Still, it was not 
satisfactory. It was especially disagree- 
able to the one in charge, for it did not 
imply the existence of brains. At last th« 
word editor came to be hit upon, apparent}; 
in the first years of the reign of George II] 
In the early part of the nineteenth century 
it had practically come into universal us 
The first instance of its cecurrence in this 
sense noted in the New Historical Dictionar 
belongs to the year 1803. But it had cer- 
tainly been more or less employed a full 
third of a century before. The earliest 
examples of it which have come under m) 
own observation are in the Ozford Maga- 
zine, conducted “by a Society of Gentle- 
men, Members of the University of Ox- 
ford.”” This periodical began in July, 1765 
and lasted until 1776. An examination of 
the communications appearing in it during 
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the first year of its existence is interesting 
as showing how unsettled was usage in this 
particular matter. The vast majority of 
these were addressed to ‘‘the 
many, but to a much less extent, to “‘the 
editor.” But besides these two more com- 
mon expressions there was found in a few 
cases “the author” or “the printer”’; 
in nearly half a dozen instances 
proprietor.” 

Many of the expressions erroneously put 


editors’’: 


and 
“the 


down as Americanisms have sprung from 
the belief that educated speech in this 
country is fairly represented by the far- 
rago of words and phrases huddled together 
in the collections which the earlier com- 
vocabularies put forth. 
Slight was the care originally exercised to 
separate what is peculiar to this country 
from what is universal in the English- 
speaking world. This was even truer of the 
brief and scattered remarks upon these ex- 
pressions which appeared in early British 
and American periodicals. Such, however, 
was hardly the case with the writer who 
first professedly devoted his attention to 
the subject, though even with him it was 
incidentally a part of the general 
cussion of usage. His name was John 
Witherspoon. He was a Scotch divine 
who came to this country to become presi- 
dent of the young and struggling College of 
New Jersey, as Princeton University was 
for a long period officially termed. It was 
in 1768 that he assumed the office. At that 
time he was about forty-six years old. 
Having made himself a home in this coun- 
try, he threw himself heart and soul into 
the cause of the colonies, then in the midst 
of those controversies with the home gov- 
ernment which in a short time were to lead 
to the Revolution. He became a most ar- 
dent advocate of separation. He was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Before he came to America he 
had written several works, and from his 
arrival until his death in 1794 his literary 
activities did not cease. Among the multi- 
farious productions which came from his 
pen was a series of periodical papers 
brought out under the title of The Druid. 
They appeared in 1781, and extended to 
seven numbers. The last three of them 
were given up to the consideration of the 
state of the English language in this 
country. Witherspoon indeed speaks of 
himself as having coined the word Ameri- 


pilers of these 


dis- 
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canism after the analogy of the word 
Scotlicism. 

Yet even if he coined the word, he re- 
sembled those who followed him in not 
paying attention to what the word strictly 
denoted. His three articles on language 
were not so much a discussion of Amer- 
They 
were largely given up to the consideration 
of colloquialisms 


icanisms as of questions of usage. 
and of improprieties, 
real or assumed, in use everywhere among 
the educated or the semi-educated. Only 
occasionally are there allusions to peculi- 
arities of speech confined to this country. 
In fact, the second of these three numbers 
is professedly devoted to vulgarisms heard 
commonly in both England and America. 
One of these is of particular interest his- 
torically. It 
rather, the 
construction 


is the first denunciation—or 
first to my knowledge—of a 
which may now be 
have become general. 


said to 
Such it assuredly 
is in colloquial speech. It is the omission 
of the infinitive of the verb, leaving it to 
be understood from the previous clause 
and to be indicated by the sign to. 
is a remarkable peculiarity of 
English everywhere. 
gave 


This 
modern 
The example Wither- 


spoon of the construction was: ‘I 


have not done it yet, but am just going 


to.”” Such an incomplete sentence he re- 
garded as a blemish to the language. It 
seems, in fact, to be unknown to the older 
speech, though in the lack of adequate in- 
vestigation one may well hesitate about 
making a positive assertion on this point. 
Witherspoon did not expressly assert that 
this imperfect construction originated in 
America—for which self-restraint we may 
be permitted to express thanks. Still, it 
is an allowable inference, though perhaps 
not so intended, that even if the usage 
were not confined to this country, it was 
much more common here than in England. 
If this were true then—which is more than 
doubtful—it is far from being true now. 
No observant reader of fiction can fail to 
notice the frequency of this construction on 
both sides of the Atlantic. So far as I 
know, its history has never been made the 
subject of special investigation. 
Witherspoon naturally had no difficulty 
in pointing out numerous errors of speech 
often heard on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But in his disquisitions on usage he la- 
bored under the defect which characterizes 
nearly all writers on the subject. He con- 
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stituted himself the final arbiter on doubt- 
ful points. All words and phrases that 
were strange to him, and more especially 
all that were distasteful to him, were, in his 
opinion, improprieties or corruptions. As 
regards the two countries he was impartial. 
It made no difference to him whether the 
expressions were on the lips of an English- 
man or an American; they fell alike under 
his censure. Some of those he condemned 
would not be heard now, and could hardly 
have been heard frequently then. They 


seem rather personal blunders resulting 
from ignorance or inattention. Others 


again of the condemned words and phrases 
are among the most fully authorized in the 
language. 

For Witherspoon was a good deal under 
the influence of the feeling which dictates 
the use on all occasions of formal speech. 
This really constitutes a linguistic disease. 
It was very prevalent in the criticism of 
the eighteenth century, if, indeed, virulent 
be not the more proper epithet to employ. 
It has not entirely died out now. It af- 
fected in particular the Scottish writers of 
that time. These insisted that the lan- 
guage should always take excessive pains 
to be on its good behavior. It should in- 
variably be prim and precise. That is the 
ideal certain men have in mind, though 
naturally they do not put it in these words. 
What they aim at is to have every one talk 
like a book. There are people who seem 
incapable of recognizing the distinction be- 
tween colloquial and written speech. They 
are invariably shocked because the ma- 
jority of their fellow-creatures act on the 
principle that the language of conversa- 
tion should be the language of conversa- 
tion. This sort of belief was manifested 
constantly in the critical literature of 
Witherspoon’s time. For instance, in 1774, 
the Monthly Review had an article on Kelly’s 
comedy of “The School for Wives.” The 
critic expressed his surprise that in “so 
genteel a play” such barbarisms as isn’t, 
didn’t, won’t, and so on, were to be found. 
This class of linguistic prigs here repre- 
sented are more than absurd; they are 
exasperating. They tempt every self- 
respecting man to violate all the generally 
accepted rules of grammar in order to 
evince his loathing for their offensive so- 
called propriety of speech. 

Like such men, Witherspoon, with all his 
virtues—and his virtues were many— 
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seemed to be unaware of the fact that 
there are words and phrases which would be 
simply intolerable if found in some kinds 
of writing, but would not only be allowable, 
but in certain cases absolutely indispensa- 
ble in writings of another and totally dif- 
ferent kind. Hence he, too, censured the 
use of “vulgar abbreviations,” as he called 
them, such as can’t, shouldn't, 
wouldn’t, and couldn’t. It is obvious that 
none of these words present the slightest 
difficulty either in the matter of meaning 
or of origin. As regards the latter, at least, 
the only possible exception is won’t for will 
not. This is a survival with the negative 
of the old form wol for will, with which all 
readers of Chaucer are familiar. Wol not, 
passing through various intermediate forms, 
like wonnot, for illustration, became at last 
won't, But common as they were, Wither- 
spoon could not away with any of them. 
He tells us that in Britain “such harsh and 
mutilated phrases remain only in conversa- 
tion, and not even in that among persons 
of judgment and taste.” This, he assured 
us, was far from being the case in America. 
Let us hope that this blessed condition of 
things was reported by him accurately. 
Full confidence cannot be entertained, how- 
ever, in the accuracy of his representa- 
tion of British usage. If really trustworthy, 
there is no escape from the conclusion which 
follows from the examination of the litera- 
ture of that time purporting to represent 
colloquial speech, that those who in his eyes 
were “persons of judgment and taste”’ must 
have been alarmingly few in England itself. 
Nearly all of Witherspoon’s observations 
touch, in truth, upon points of usage. Those 
which treat of expressions really peculiar 
to the speech of America hardly exceed 
three or four in number. One of these is 
the word clever in the sense of “good- 
natured,” instead of the usual English sig- 
nification of “‘able, skilful.”” Both mean- 
ings are heard in the speech of this coun- 
try, but the former has behind it no lite- 
rary authority and has almost entirely 
disappeared from our speech. Another> 
word was considerable, in the sense of “a/ 
good deal of.” Witherspoon’s mention of 
it shows that even at that early time its 
employment was frequent enough to be 
distinctly noticeable. Such it has remained 
to thisday. It is easy to see how the mean- 
ing originated; but so far it has never had 
the sanction of the best American literature, 
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nor even of the poorest English. Serupu- 
lous writers, accordingly, even if they per- 
mit themselves to use it in conversation, 
refrain from introducing it into their books, 
at least when speaking in their own person. 
Sut its very existence marks a character- 
istic difference between the speech of Eng- 
land and America. Still another word com- 
mented upon was notify in the sense of “‘to 
make known,” “inform.” “In English,” 
said Witherspoon, ‘we do not notify the 
person of a thing, but notify the thing to 
the person.” Consequently it was improp- 
er in his opinion to resort to such a method 
of expression as “to notify tie public.” 
Yet the American usage seems a natural 
development. “To notify the public” is 
not “‘to make the public known,” but to 
make something known to the public, which 
is indicated usually by a dependent clause 

troduced by that. Still there is little 
doubt that the omission of the to after 
notify has always been and still is more 
characteristic of the speech of America than 
of Great Britain, 

These are the only expressions a Wither- 
spoon’s essays which are of special impor- 
tance in the discussion of usage here as 
distinguished from that prevailing else- 
where among English-speaking peoples. To 
another work — the“ first vocabulary of 
Americanisms—there has already been fre- 
quent occasion to refer in the course of 
these articles. It is in some ways of spe- 
cial interest and importance. It is\the earli- 
est systematic effort that was put forth to 
collect and reeord the peculiarities of Ameri- 
can speech. It appeared :originally as a 
paper communicated to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. An enlarged 
and corrected edition of the vocabulary it 
contained came out as a separate volume in 
1816. Its author was John Pickering. In 
his day he had a good deal of reputations 
ascholar. For about two years of his early 
life—from 1799 to 1801—he resided in Lon- 
don as private secretary to the American 
Minister. As himself a student of lan- 
guage, and as one having opportunity to 
mix with cultivated English society, he 
might be supposed to have had peculiar 
advantages for carrying out successfully 
the work he had undertaken. However 
that may be, what he did demands special 
attention. His dictionary of Americanisms 
exerted an influence over vocabularies that 


followed, which, though now much less- 
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ened, has never disappeared entirely. It 
served especially as a model to its immedi- 
ate successors. Not only were its asser- 
tions repeated, but its characteristics were 
reproduced. 

One of these characteristics is worthy 
of special note. This is the apparent in- 
ability of its compiler to confine himself to 
usages distinctive of American speech, and 
consequently to what strictly belonged to 
his subject. The work professed to be a 
vocabulary of Americanisms. There is no 
more striking peculiarity about it than the 
small number of Americanisms it contains. 
Of the more than five hundred words it in- 
cluded, it is well within bounds to say that 
four-fifths have no business to be there at 
all. They are no more characteristic of the 
language as used in America than as it is 
used in Great Britain or in any other Eng- 
Like Witherspoon’s 
previous essays, it was rather a treatise on 
usage—and a very poor treatise withal— 
than a discussion of expressions peculiar 


lish-speaking country. 


to this country. We can get some con- 
ception of Pickering’s competence to decide 
upon words proper to be included when we 
find put down in a vocabulary of Ameri- 
canisms such archaisms as spake for 
“spoke’’; such colloquialisms as mighty for 
“very,” and can’t and sha’n’t; such pro- 
vincialisms as the plural housen and the 
preterite shew; such grammatical blunders 
as lay for “‘lie,” and see for ‘‘saw’’; such 
Scotticisms as proven; such once proper 
usages which have now become ungram- 
matical as went for “gone’’; such words 
and phrases as authoress, averse to, folks, lit 
for “lighted,” poorly in the sense of “‘in- 
disposed,” stricken for “struck,” and for 
some unaccountable reason the verb starve 
in the sense of perishing from hunger. It 
hardly needs to be said that every one 
of these was then and still remains as 
much characteristic of the speech of Eng- 
land as of the United States. Nearly all 
of them, indeed, had been in use before 
America was settled: some of them before 
it was discovered. One indeed feels fre- 
quently inclined to wonder that, while he 
was about it, Pickering did not include the 
whole English language; at least so much 
of it as had ever been made the subject of 
remarks by writers on usage, whether they 
knew what they were talking about or not. 

Pickering’s work, in the second place, is 
important for the light it thirows upon the 
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mental state of a large number of those of 
his countrymen who considered themselves 
the representatives of the highest culture 
to be found in America. At the time of 
its appearance there was in the matter of 
language a deference, especially in New 
England, on the part of the best-informed 
American to the least-informed English- 
man, which it would be a compliment to 
term obsequiousness. It was in fact a ser- 
vility which the most groveling prostra- 
tion of actual servitude could hardly have 
surpassed. Political dependence had been 
overthrown by the Revolution. Its very 
success in that made more marked, however, 
the abject literary dependence that came 
to prevail. The attitude of men varied 
between boastful political self-laudation 
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MORGAN 


ITO sang and danced this little dancing-song— 
Chanson A danser—of the long 








and fairly cringing linguistic submissive- 
ness. It was a repetition on an even lower 
scale of the attitude which had previously 
been taken by Hume and his fellow-Scotch- 
men. Accordingly it is not for the in- 
fluence which the work exerted upon later 
vocabularies, nor even for the information 
it furnishes in regard to words and usages 
then current, that it is now of special in- 
terest. Much more is it so for the light 
it throws upon the spirit then pervading 
educated men, for the picture it presents 
of the way our forefathers—some of them 
at least—thought and felt. For this re 

son it is that the earliest dictionary of 
Americanisms demands a fullness of ex 
amination which the intrinsic value of its 
linguistic contents would hardly justify. 
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ago, 


With lifted skirt, with ankle slim and long, 


And cheek aglow? 


Was her voice sweeter than the nightingale 


That sings in Meudon wood? And were her eyes 
Half cloudy with emotion, as the veil 


That 





softens skies? 


Whom did she love, the while she danced and sang? 
What gallant name re-echoed in her heart? 


Fought he in glory where the trumpets rang? 


Had they to part? 





And did she dance and sing to hide her woe? 


Or did the joy of love outweigh its pain? 
It matters not—the bright head lies full low 


Under the rain. 


Under the melancholy autumn rain 


Somewhere she lies—while T, in turn, shall sing 
And dance with dreamy step the old refrain— 


A-wondering. 
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BY GEORGE A 


OLONEL JOCELYN, D.S.O., is 
quite our most eminent relative 
He is my wife’s first cousin, which 
entitles her to speak of him as “ Gilbert ” 
and “dear old Gilbert,” although I do 
not think she has actually seen him a 
dozen times in her life. She is par 
ticularly fond of talking about him to 
the Fulkingtons. They are inclined to 
pride themselves on their social position 
and to be very exclusive. It is good for 
them to be made to unde rstand that we 
are quite as well connected as they are. 
When the Colonel won his D.S.O., young 
Fulkington, who is quite as snobbish as 
his wife, was visibly impressed. When, 
a little later on, the Colonel was ap 
pointed chief of the South Australian 
police force, my wife went over to the 
Fulkingtons’ house on purpose to tell 
them the news. By way of emphasizing 
the relationship, she said that dear old 
Gilbert intended to pay us a short visit 
before sailing for Australia. He wanted, 
she said, to have a long talk about old 
times. She added that the Fulkingtons 
must dine with us to meet him when he 
came. Mrs. Fulkington, who probably 
expected the Colonel’s visit quite as littl 
as my wife did, said that we must spare 
an evening and bring him over to dine 
with them. My wife promised to do 
this, feeling quite safe because the Colo- 
nel has never shown the slightest wish 
to come near us. I do not blame him 
for this. We are not well off, and w 
live a very retired life in a village which 
would strike him as particularly dull. 
Our surprise was great I have no 
doubt that the Fulkingtons’ was equally 
great—when the Colonel telegraphed to 
say that he was going to Scotland for 
the grouse-shooting, and would pay us a 
two days’ visit on his way. The tele- 
gram arrived on Monday, August 7th, 
and told us that we might expect him 
on the following Wednesday. The time 
at our disposal was uncomfortably short, 
but we at once wrote to the Fulkingtons, 
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claiming them as our guests on Wednes- 
day night. They are, after all, the most 
presentable people in the neighborhood 
Mrs. Fulkington replied, accepting the 
invitation, and proposing that we and 
the Colonel should dine with her on 
Thursday. Then we settled down to the 
work of preparation. Most of it fell to 
my wife’s share, for I am singularly use- 
less in a domestic crisis, and I find that 
my help has an irritating effect on the 
othe r worke rs. Therefore | kept out of 
the way—that is to say, out of the house 

as much as possible, and made no in- 
quiries about the details of the plans 
for the Colonel’s entertainment. 

On Wednesday morning I went into 
the garden, at my wife’s request, to make 
final arrangements about something con- 
nected with our dinner — artichokes, | 
think. When I had settled about the 
artichokes I spent an hour with the gar- 
dener, discussing, pleasantly enough, the 
extraordinary wickedness of the judges 
at our loeal flower show, who had not 
given a prize to our carnations. Then 
I saw my wife hurrying toward us along 
the center path of the garden. I knew 
that something serious and unpleasant 
had happened, because she was flushed 
and had a wild look in her eyes. 

“What am I to do?’ she said, breath- 
lessly. “The wine hasn’t arrived! I] 
sent James over to the station, and the 
ease wasn’t there.” 

“ Tames,” I said, “always was a fool. 
So is the station-master. What wine 
were you expecting?” 

‘I wrote on Monday for some cham- 
pagne. I told them to send it down at 
once, It ought to have been here this 
morning.” 

Then my conscience smote me. I had 
taken that letter to the village on Mon- 
day afternoon in my pocket, and had 
forgotten to post it. It was addressed to 
Messrs. Jones, Wilkinson & Co., who 
are chiefly grocers, though they also sell 
wine. We deal with them for tea, sugar, 
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all sorts of other things which 
ean be had che aper and better in London. 


‘contained anything 80 
an order for champagne. 


sure you posted the 
letter?’ said my 
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suffer very little from my wife’s anger. 
I should suffer a great deal. It was 
better for them to bear the blame. Be 
sides, I did post the letter—on Tuesday 
morning. 

“There'll be nothing to drink at din 
ner,” she said. I felt the difficulty and 
did my best to minimize it. 

“ There’s whiskey,” I said, ‘‘and 
sherry. Fulkington drinks whiskey, | 
know. You and Mrs. Fulkington can 
manage with the sherry.” 

“But Gilbert!” 

“The Colonel,” I said, “is an old 
campaigne r. He'll rub along all right. 
I dare say he has often been glad enough 































































































to get water - in 
South Africa, you 
know.” 


“Ta telegraph to 
Jones & Wilkinson,” 
said my wife. 

“That ‘ll be no 
use now.” 

“Tt will let them 
know what I think of 
them,” she said, vin- 
dictively. This made 
me uneasy, but not 
seriously uneasy. 
Jones & Wilkinson 
would probably make 
some attempt to de- 
fend their reputation 
for promptitude in 


business by asserting 
that they did not 
receive the letter till 
Wednesday morning, 
but I could, in the 
last resort, lay the 
blame on the post- 
office. 

Our dinner went 
off very well in spite 
of the want of cham- 
pagne. The Colonel 
frequently addressed 
my wife as Susan- 
nah, which impressed 
the Fulkingtons; I 
have always dropped 
the last syllable of 
her name. He was 
evidently greatly 














pleased with his new 
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HE STUDIED THE HANDWRITING WITH THE 


talked a good deal during dinner about 
the preve ntion and the detection of crime. 
After the ladies left us he explained a 
scheme he had devised for training the 
South Australian detective force. Fulk- 
ington and I listened, pretending that we 
took 


murde rs 


in the investigation of 
The Colonel 
showed himself tremendously enthusias- 


an interest 


and robberies. 


tic about his new duties. 
Next morning at breakfast I opened 


the post-bag usual and, with 


as some 
slight misgiving, handed my wife a letter 
from Messrs. Jones, Wilkinson & Co. 


The Colonel was helping himself to fish 
when she opened it and had his back 
turned to My wife read the letter, 
at which it 


us. 


glanced an inclosure con- 


tained, and then made an exclamation. 








HELP OF A SMALL MAGNIFYING-GLASS 


“ This isn’t my envelope!” she said. 


The Colonel turned at once. Some in- 
stinet led him to 
mysterious crime. His face 
look of keen determination 
proper to 
glanced through 
Wilkinson. 
apology and an excuse. 
they 


must have expect a 
that 
which 
eminent detective. I 
the letter of & 
It was, as I anticipated, an 
They had not, 
the order until 


Wednesday morning, and therefore had 


wore 
is 
an 


Jones 


80 said, received 
been unable to despatch the champagne 
As a proof of their state- 
ment they referred my wife to the post- 
mark they in- 
closed. 

“Tt’s not my envelope at all,” said my 
wife, “and it’s not my writing.” 

I glanced at the envelope and satis- 


on Tuesday. 


on the envelope which 
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fied myself that it was blue, whereas all 
our envelopes are white. This puzzled 
I understood very 
happened that Jones & 
the 
did not under- 
arrive in a blue 
I certainly had posted it in 


Besides, a 


well 
W ilkin- 


letter 


me a good deal. 
how it 
had received 

Wednesday morning. I 


son not until 


stand how it came to 
envelope. 
a white one. single glance 
at the writing showed me that it was not 
my wife’s. I had no time for more than 
a single glance, the Colonel, 
with the promptitude which is 


acteristic of all 


because 
char- 
criminal investi- 
gators, pounced on it and carried it over 
to the window. There he 
eareful examination of it, both inside 
He studied the handwriting 
minutely with the help of a small mag- 
nifying-glass which he took 
pocket. From to time he gave us 
the results of investigations in a 
series of jerky sentences: 

“ Posted August 
London, August 9th. Envelope, azure 
vellum. Albert size. Educated female 
handwriting. Stephens’s Blue-Black Ink. 
Hurriedly written. Water-mark, crown 
surmounted by cross. Slightly scented. 
Soft pen used.” 


great 


made a very 


and out. 


out of his 
time 

his 
Sth. 


here Received, 


Then he turned to my wife and ques- 


tioned her. She did not want to tell 
the story about the hurried order for 
champagne; but she told it. The Colonel 
examined and cross-examined her with 
the utmost ferocity, as if she were in a 
witness-box and suspected of committing 
perjury. When he had got all he could 
out of her he attacked me. 

I stuck firmly to my original state- 
ment that I had posted the letter on 
Monday afternoon. I saw nothing to 
be gained by confessing that I had for- 
gotten all about it until Tuesday morn- 
ing. My forgetfulness would not explain 
the fact that the letter had changed its 
envelope on the way to London; whereas 
a confession would certainly involve me 
in unpleasantness. The Colonel looked 
at me so sternly that I began to feel 
quite nervous. I corroborated my state- 
ment by way of increasing his confidence 
in my truthfulness. 

“T recollect the circumstances perfect- 
ly,” I said, “ because Fulkington’s brown 
dog was standing near the post-office at 
the time and barked at me.” 
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“A brown dog!” said the Colonel, with 
the 


something of real importance. 


air of a man who has come upon 
“ Yes, an Irish terrier.” 
“You're certain it was Fulkington’s?” 
I was, of course, quite certain that it 
was not; although Fulkington really has 
an Irish terrier. 
“Yes.” I 
I know it has only one ear 
The other got bitten off in a fight with 


a sheep-dog. 


said, “it was Fulkington’s 


because it 


Besides, no one else in the 
neighborhood has an Irish terrier.” 

The Colonel sat down to his breakfast 
and finished Then 
he paced the gravel outside the hall door 
that 
I ventured after 


it without speaking. 


and smoked a cigar. I could see 
he was thinking deeply. 
a while to him if he had got any 


the Ile said that e 


had several, and intended to follow them 


ask 
clue to mystery. 
all out until he placed the criminal in 
the dock. 

At eleven o’clock he took his hat and 
walked the village. At 
half-past twelve he came back, looking 
than 
own 


down toward 


keener and more determined 
He into study, 
and when he got me inside he locked the 
door. 

“T think it right,” he said, “to plac 
you in possession of the facts so far as 


ever 


summoned me my 


I have arrived at them.” 


“JT wish you would,” TI said. “I’m 
interested.” 

“In the first place, then, the envelope 
that 


was not bought here. I 


tremendously 


in which letter arrived in London 


went round to 
every shop in the village and made sure 
that no such envelopes are kept for sale. 
The inference from that is obvious.” 

“Quite,” I 7 i 
somewhere else.” 

The Colonel frowned. “ The inference 
I am inclined to draw,” he said, “is that 
the person who opened and readdressed 
the letter does not obtain stationery at 
the local shops.” 

“That,” I said, “seems a sound deduce 
tion.” 

“Tt narrows the field of inquiry.” 

“Your idea,” I said, “is that 
one got hold of my wife’s letter after it 
was posted, opened it, put it into an 
other envelope, and then posted it again.” 

“That is plain enough.” 

“ But why should—?” 


said. was bought 


some 








THE 


“The motive is perfectly obvious.” 
“Ts it?” 
‘To me or to 


any one who has made 


a study of criminal investigation—quit 
obvious. The letter was addressed to a 
shop, and might be supposed to contain 
a postal order.” 


This did 


satisfactory. 


not seem to me 
The Colonel’s 
having successfully captured and opened 


yx rfectly 
criminal, 


the letter, ran a wholly unnecessary risk 
to Jones & Wilkinson. 
Any thief burned 
it. I found it difficult to that 
a man capable of trying to steal a posta! 


in forwarding it 


sensible would have 


believe 


order would have such a respect for our 


convenience as to repost the letter after- 


ward, particularly as he would be in a 
bad temper after opening it, there 
was no postal order inside. I wanted to 
represent all this to the Colonel, but he 
would not let me. 

“Don’t you think—?” I began. 

"he, 1. Gat the Colonel. 
“ There is no greater mistake than think 
I collect facts. Once the facts are 
before us they will do their own think- 
ing.” 

“Of course they will; but still 

The Colonel waved 
and that he 
more the criminal 
did. true. I had 
really with a eriminal. I at 
up my attempt to argue. 

‘I called at the post-office,” the Colo- 
nel went “and discovered that the 
ink used there is not Stephens’s Blue- 
Black Ink, the kind with which the en- 
velope was addressed. I 


f« r 


said 


ing. 


hand at m«¢ 
deal 
than I 
never been 


his 


said knew a great 
about 


This 


intimate 


classes 


was 
onee gave 


on, 


without 
exciting suspicion about my motive, suc- 
ceeded in seeing the handwriting of the 
postmaster and his assistant. Neither 
of them bears any resemblance whatever 
to that on These facts 
point necessarily to certain conclusions.” 
‘TI suppose they do. 
to make the whole thing 
confused; but then I’m no 
‘I am.” 
“Would you mind telling me—?” 
“The letter,” said the Colonel, “ was 
evidently taken out of the post-office on 
Monday evening, opened, and readdressed 
at some time during Monday night, and 
posted again on Tuesday morning, by 
some person who used blue-black ink. 


also, 


the envelope. 


They seem to me 
rather more 
a detective.” 


MYSTERIOUS 


ENVELOPE 


597 
bought and 
lady. 


stationery at a_ distance, 
wrote the hand 
You follow me so 

| followed him perfectly, although | 
that the letter had the 
pocket of my coat all Monday night, and 
that the first part of the Colonel’s state- 
ment did 


him. 


edueated 
far?” 


knew been In 


was entirely wrong. | not, 
however, We 


should nearer know 
ing who opened the letter if I, at that 


attempt to correct 


not have been any 


eleventh hour, had confessed my share 


in the erime. 


said. 
“Tell me who it is that you suspest.” 


“Don’t keep me in suspense,” I] 


“TI don’t suspect any one . he said. “I 
never allow myself to entertain suspi- 
| shall know.” 
the study door. 
and the parlor-maid handed 
a letter, explaining that it had just 
Mr. Fulkington’s stable- 
Before I could open it the Colonel 
took it hand. He looked at 
it carefully and then smiled grimly. 

“Tas,” he 
rially.” 

‘I don’t 
from 


cions. Before evening 


There 
| ope ned it, 


was a tap at 
me 
been brought by 
boy. 
out of my 
said, me 


“helps mate- 


see how it ean. That letter 


comes Fulkington.” 

The Colonel took the other envelope, 
the one which Messrs. Jones & Wilkinson 
had sent us, from his pocket and laid it 
on the table. He 
side it. He pointed to 

foreed to 
much 


put Fulkington’s be- 
them 
admit that 


Then 


and 


silently. 
1 was they were 
the Colonel 


examined the 


very alike. 


opened Fulkington’s 
water-mark. 

‘A crown surmounted by a 
said, “and 


cross,” he 
addressed in blue-black ink 
with a soft pen.” 

“The two handwritings,” I said, “ are 
entirely different.” 

The Colonel notice of this 
remark. “ These two envelopes,” he said, 
tapping them turn about with his fore- 
We 
have not very far to go now to find the 
criminal. What you told me this morn 
Fulkington’s brown dog fits 
in exactly with the evidence afforded by 
the envelopes themselves.” 

I was sorry then that I had mentioned 
the brown dog. It seemed to me at the 
time to be a harmless piece of corrobora- 

If I had thought it would 
confuse a 


took no 


finger, “came from the same house. 


ing about 


tive evidence. 


still further troublesome in- 
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quiry I should not have said anything 
about it. 

“We may presume,” said the Colonel, 
“that the dog did not walk to the post- 
office by itself. It was led there by some 
one—by some one whom you did not 
see,” 

“It’s perfectly absurd,” I said, “to 
suppose, as you apparently do, that Fulk- 
ington would hide behind the post-oftice 
door when he saw me coming in order 
to purloin a letter for the sake of a 
paltry postal order. Ive known him 
for twenty years and more, and, though 
he has his faults, he wouldn’t do a thing 
like that. Besides, there wasn’t a postal 
order in the letter. We deal regularly 
with Jones & Wilkinson and have an 
account there. Your suspicions 

The Colonel smiled in a very lofty 
and superior way. “TI suspect no one,” 
he said, speaking in a tone which made 
me feel that Fulkington would be lucky 
if he got off with five years’ penal ser- 
vitude. 

Still smiling at me, the Colonel took 
his hat and went out. He walked in the 
direction of the village, intending, I sup- 
pose, to collect more facts. I wondered 
whether he would find out that Fulking- 
ton’s brown dog was at home in its ken- 
nel on Monday afternoon. 

After watching him off the premises, 
I went to look for my wife. I found her 
very busy over the bodice of a dress 
which she had not worn for a long time. 
She explained to me that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to make some alterations 
in the garment in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the present fashion. She 
intended to wear it that night at the 
Fulkingtons’ dinner-party. 

“T can’t go,” she said, “in the same 
gown that I wore last night.” 

“Tt’s very doubtful,” I said, “ whether 
you'll go to the Fulkingtons’ at all.” 

“What on earth do you mean? We've 
promised to go.” 

“The Colonel,” I said, “has gone out 
to arrest poor Fulkington on the charge 
of stealing that letter of yours.” 

“Do try to talk sense. The letter 
wasn’t stolen.” 

“Tt was opened and put into another 
envelope—an envelope of a most uncom- 
mon kind not procurable in this neigh- 
borhood and only used by Fulkington.” 


“T wish,” said my wife, “that you'd 
all stop fussing about that letter. The 
champagne arrived this morning. They 
only sent three bottles instead of six, 
and it was a different kind, not what | 
ordered; but that doesn’t matter now. 
Gilbert is going away to-morrow morn- 
ing, so we sha’n’t want it.” 

“He may or may not go,” I said. 
“Tf he arrests Fulkington this afternoon, 
he will. But if Fulkington is out when 
he calls, he’ll have to wait till to-morrow. 
He’ll hardly put handeuffs on him at 
his own dinner-table.” 

My wife failed altogether to realize 
the critical position of poor Fulkington. 
She refused to discuss the matter further, 
and insisted on my leaving the room. 
She said that she had little enough time 
for bringing the dress up to date, and 
that if I interrupted her work any more 
she would not be able to get it done. 

The Colonel returned from his second 
expedition about five o’clock. He seemed 
to be very well satisfied with himself, 
and I was most anxious to hear what he 
had done. He had been out at luncheon- 
time and was evidently very hungry, so 
I waited until he had drunk three cups 
of tea and eaten nearly half of a cake. 
Then I asked him whether he had ecol- 
lected much fresh evidence. 

“T have,” he said, “entirely satisfied 
myself, and I have no doubt that I shall 
be able to satisfy any reasonable jury.” 

“Then you haven’t actually arrest- 


Not yet. We are, as I under- 
stand, to dine with the Fulkingtons to- 
night. I shall do nothing until after 
that, and I must request you not to ask 
me questions until then. The case is 
more complicated than I supposed, and 
I wish to say nothing until I have had a 
talk with Fulkington.” 

My wife had evidently been impressed 
by what I said to her during the after- 
noon, although she had pretended at 
the time to think that I was talking non- 
sense. She told the Colonel respectfully 
but quite plainly that she did not believe 
that Fulkington himself could possibly 
be guilty. The Colonel merely smiled. 
He did not even remind her that he knew 
more about the criminal classes than 
she did. 

The Fulkingtons gave us a good din- 
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ner—a better dinner than I ever ate in 


their house on any other oceasion. They 
This, I could see, vexed 
my wife; but the excellence of the din- 
ner saved her from actuaHy losing her 
temper. The unusual splendor was a 
tribute to the eminence of the Colonel, 
and nothing pleases her more than an 
appreciation of the 


had champagne. 


greatness of her 
family. 

After dinner the Colonel opened the 
He 


first 


subject of the mysterious envelope. 


did so in an oblique way which at 
greatly puzzled me. 

said 
to Fulkington, “a young woman called 
Long 


“You have in your service,” he 


Annie Long.” 
Fulkington seemed a little surprised 
at this statement. He admitted that his 
ealled Annie, but 
have to inquire from 
whether her surname 


said 
Mrs. 


was 


housemaid 
he would 
Fulkington 
Long. 

"“— 2 the Colonel, 
cisively, “and she is engaged to be 


was 


Long,” said de- 
mar- 


ried to a young man called George Crab.” 


“IT have never heard of him before,” 
said Fulkington, “ but affair 
i ] suppose she'll give 
the usual month’s notice.” 

the Colonel, 
local 
to allow me t 
Annie 


it’s no 
mine if she is. 


“George Crab,” said 
the assistant in the 
Will you be SO good as 


specimen of 


post - office 
see a Long’s hand 
writing ?” 

This request not unnaturally irritated 
Fulkington. He said he had 
Annie Long’s handwriting in 
and did 
him. 

7 The Colonel,” 
to suggest 


never see! 
his lif 
not want to. I tried to sooth 
I said, 
that you are carrying on 

correspondence with your 
behind the backs of 
Mrs. Fulkington. He 
not that kind of man 
You'll find out, if you’re patient, that 
he has some quite different reason for 


T doesn’t meal 


clandestine 
own housemaid 
George Crab and 


knows you're 


wanting to see the girl’s writing.” 
™ Anyhow, I got 
writing,” said Fulkington. 
“Annie Long,” 


haven’t any of her 


said the Colonel, 
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vuld naturally have 
itionery ?” 
‘I don’t 


ilkington. I 


access to your 


said 
the 


know what you mean,” 
intervened again in 
terests of peace, 
“What the Colonel 
‘is that she could your 
nvelopes if she wanted to send a letter 
Crab. She is 


rite frequently to George Crab.” 


means,” I said, 


take one of 


iv, to George sure to 
“Of course she could take an envelope. 
So could any one else in the house.” 
“The case against the girl Long and 
said the Colonel, “is per- 
fectly plain. On the evening of Monday 
st, August 7th, a letter addressed to a 
isiness firm, and therefore likely to con- 
n a postal order, was taken out of the 
er-box in the local post-office. 


er associate, 


It was 
ened, clumsily we may presume, per- 
ips hurriedly, through fear of detection. 
afterward fresh 
nvelope, readdressed, and posted again 
Tuesday, August 8th. Only two per- 

ns had aecess to the letters in the 
post-ofliice — the postmaster and George 
Neither of them addressed the 

in which the letter ulti- 

placed, for the writing in that 

velope is a woman’s, and the ink is not 
that the post-office. The en- 
velope is of a kind not obtainable in the 
locality, but used in your house and ac- 
ssible to your servants. It seems to 
me obvious that the letter was taken and 
pe ned by 


It was inclosed in a 


was 


used in 


George Crab, who, intending 
to marry Annie Long, was naturally anx- 
ious to secure some little money for the 
expenses of his wedding. Finding him- 
self unable to close the original envelope, 
he brought the letter out of the office and 
induced Annie Long to address one of 
your envelopes to the London firm. In 
it he inelosed the letter and posted it on 
Tuesday morning. I made careful in- 
juiries in the village this afternoon, and 
there is unfortunately no doubt that the 
prisoner—I mean to say George Crab—is 
on terms of closest intimacy with Annie 
Long.” 


“Bless my soul!” said Fulkington, 


“what an extraordinary story!” 


“An _ instance,” said the Colonel, 
“quite a simple instance, of the way we 
detectives go to work.” 

“ But—but—” 

“Perhaps,” said the Colonel, “ you’d 
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like to inspect 
for yourself.” 


the envelope and judge 

He produced the incriminating paper 
from his coat pocket and handed it to 
Fulkington, who stared at it for a min- 
Then a look of bewilder- 
ment passed over his face. 


ute in silence. 


“That’s my wife’s envelope,” 
at last. 

“Quite so. Yours or your wife’s, 
the same thing.” 

“ But she addressed it,” 
ton. 


he said 
It’s 


said Fulking- 
“Tt’s her writing.” 

“A clever imitation perhaps.” 

“Tmitation be hanged! I posted it 
myself on Tuesday afternoon. The fact 
is,’ Fulkington went on addressing me, 
“that when the Colonel was 
to dine here to-night we wrote to Jones 
& Wilkinson 


pagne. 


we knew 


to send down some cham- 
By the way, they sent the wrong 
brand, and six bottles instead of three.” 

The Colonel is a determined man. He 
was not prepared to allow the structure 
he had reared with such pains to crumble 
before his eyes. 

“You'll find,” he said, “that I’m 
right. How else are we to explain the 
changed envelope of the other letter?” 

Next morning the explanation he 
wished for, or more probably did not 
for, offered itself. Jones, Wilkin- 
son & Co. wrote a long and very apolo- 
getic letter to my wife. 


wish 


They explained 
that the two letters, arriving as they did 
from the same neighborhood and by the 
same post, and being both orders for 
champagne, had got mixed by their clerk. 
He had sent Mrs. Fulkington’s envelope 
to my wife. The firm sincerely hoped 
that no inconvenience had been caused. 

No inconvenience had been caused to 
any one except the Colenel. 
Crab and Annie Long had a narrow 
escape from penal servitude. My own 
share in the mystery never came to light. 
The mistake of Jones, Wilkinson & Co.’s 
clerk drew away attention from the fact, 
in itself suspicious, that my wife’s letter 
did not arrive in London until Wednes- 
day morning. This was very fortunate 
for me. The Colonel’s temper was so 
bad when he found out that he had been 
wasting his time and talents that I am 
sure ke would have indicted me for 
criminal conspiracy if he had found out 
that I forgot to post that letter. 


George 





The Coryston Family 


A NOVEL 


BY MRS. 
CHAPTER X 
ARCIA 


ting-room in 


sit- 
what 
James 
Coryston, indeed, who was sitting in a 
corner of the room while Coryston and 
Sir Wilfrid Bury argued across him, was 
not contributing to it. He was watching 
his mother, and she on the other side of 
the room was talking rapidly to her son 
Arthur, who could evidently hardly con- 
trol himself sufficiently to listen to her. 

As Marcia came in she heard Arthur 
say in a loud voice: 

“Your attitude, mother, is perfectly 
unreasonable, and I will not submit to 
be dictated to like this!” 

Marcia, staying 


entered her mother’s 
the midst of 
sé emed a babel of voices. 


her foot half - way 
across the room, looked at her youngest 
brother in amazement. 

Was this rough-mannered, rough-voiced 
man Arthur?—the tame hwuse-brother 
and docile son of their normal life? What 
was happening to them all? 

Lady Coryston broke out: 

“T repeat—you propose to me, Arthur, 
a bargain which is no bargain!” 
interrupted 
Coryston, who had suddenly dropped his 
argument with Sir Wilfrid and had 
thrown himself on a sofa near his mother 
and Arthur. 

Lady Coryston took no notice of him. 
She continued to address her youngest- 
born. 

“What Coryston may do—now—after 
all that has passed, is to me a matter of 
When I 
first saw the notice of the Martover meet- 
ing, it was a shock to me—I admit it. 
But since then he has done so many other 
things-—- he has struck me in so many 
he has so publicly and scan- 


“A quid without a quo?” 


merely secondary importance. 


other ways 


dalously outraged family feeling and po- 
litical decency—” 

“T really haven’t,” said Coryston, mildly 
—“T haven’t—if this was a free country.” 


HUMPHRY 


WARD 


Lady Coryston flashed a sudden super 
look at him, and resumed: 

“_that I really don’t care what ( 
ryston does. He has done his worst. 
suffer any greater insult than lx 
has already put upon me 

Coryston shook his head, mutely pr 
testing. He seized a pen from a tabk 
near, and began to bite and strip it with 
an absent face. 

“ But Arthur!” his mother went 
on, with angry emphasis, “have still 
character to lose or gain. As I hav 
said, it doesn’t now matter vitally to me 
whether Coryston is in the chair or not 
—I regard him as merely Glenwilliam’s 
cat’s-paw. But if you let this meeting 
at Martover pass, you will have weakened 
your position in this constituency—you 
will have disheartened your supporters 
you will have played the coward—and you 
will have left your mother disgracefully 
in the lureh—though that latter point ! 
-an see doesn’t move you at all!” 

James and Sir Wilfrid Bury came anx- 
iously to join the group. Sir Wilfrid 
approached the still standing and dis- 
tressed Marcia. Drawing her hand wit! 
in his arm, he patted it kindly. 

“We can’t persuade your mother, 
dear. Suppose you try.” 

“Mother, you can’t insist on Arthur's 
going through with the meeting if lh: 
doesn’t wish to!” said Marcia, with ani 
mation. “Do let him give it up! It 
would be so easy to postpone it.” 

Lady Coryston turned upon her. 

“Everything is easy in your eyes, n 
doubt, Marcia, except that he should d 
his duty and spare my feelings! As 
matter of fact, you know perfectly w 
that Arthur has always allowed me 
arrange these things for him.” 

“TI don’t mean, mother, to do so in 
future!” said Arthur, resolutely turning 
upon her. “ You must leave me to man- 
age my own life and my own affairs.” 


can't 


you, 





THE 

Lady Coryston’s features quivered in 
As she sat near the 
dow, on a high chair, fully illumined, 

a black velvet dress, long-waisted and 
ith a kind of stand-up ruffle at the throat, 
vas amazingly Queen Bess. 


her long, bony face. 


James, 
was always conscious of the likeness, 
ld almost have expected her to rise 
the words of the 
en to Cecil, “ Little man, little man, 
ir father durst not have said ‘ must’ 


nd say, in famous 


Irie 


But instead she threw her son a look 


furious contempt, with the words: 
‘You glad enough of my 

p, Arthur, in the past; you have never 
een able, indeed, to do without it. I 

under no illusions as to your Pariia- 

ntary abilities 

Mother!” cried 
mi iltaneously. 


have been 


unaided.” 

Marcia and James 
Coryston shrugged his shoulders. Ar- 
from Sir Wilfrid’s re- 
straining hand, approached his mother. 
His face inflamed with 


=. breaking 


was 
eves bloodshot. 
‘You like to say 
mother. We have 
My 
them long enough. 
vself in future. 
lliam as you do. 


anger, his 


cruel things, 
all put up with them 
father put up with 
[ intend to think for 
[ don’t think of Glen- 
I know him—and I 


these 


ng enough. 


cow his daughter.” 
The words were spoken 
special emphasis. 


last with a 
A movement of alarm 
in Marcia’s ease, of terror—ran through 
all the Sir Wilfrid 
the speaker by the arm, but 
patiently shaken off. 
Lady Coryston met her son’s eyes with 


spectators. caught 


was im- 


equal passion. 

“An intriguer—an unscrupulous in- 

triguer—like himself!” said Lady Corys- 
ton, with cutting emphasis. 
Arthur’s flush turned to pallor. Corys- 
m, springing up, raised a warning hand 
“Take care, old fellow!” Marcia and 
James came forward. But Arthur thrust 
them aside. 

“ Mother and I have got to settle this!” 
He came to lean over her, looking into 
her face. “I advise you to be careful, 
mother, of what you say!” There was 
a dreadful pause. Then he lifted himself 
and said, with folded arms, slowly, still 
looking hard at Lady Coryston: “I am 
—in love—with the lady to whom you 
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refer in that unjustifiable manner. I 
wish to marry her—and I am doing my 
best to persuade her to marry me. 
you understand perhaps why I 
attack her father at 
ticular juncture.” 

“ Arthur!” 

Marcia threw herself upon her brother 
to lead him away. 

Coryston, meanwhile, with lifted brows, 
and the prominent, greenish eyes beneath 
them starting out of his head, never 
ceased to observe his mother. There was 
trouble—and a his 


Now 
didn’t 


wish to this par- 


sudden softness—in 
look 

Silence reigned for a few painful mo- 
ments. The eyes of the two combatants 
were on each other. 
Coryston’s 


different 


The change in Lady 
aspect was something quite 
from what is ordinarily de- 
seribed as “turning pale.” It represented 
rather the instinctive and immediate rally 
of the whole human personality in the 
presence of danger more deadly than any 
it has yet encountered. It was the gray 
rally of strength, not the pallor of fear. 
She laughed—as she passed her handker- 
chief over her lips—so Marcia thought 
afterward—to hide their trembling. 

“1 thank you for your frankness, Ar- 
thur. You will hardly expect me to wish 
you success in such a love affair, or to 
further your suit. But your confession 
-does at 
for your ex- 
¥or the present— 
for the present ” -she spoke slowly od 
cease to press you to speak at this meet- 
ing which has been announced. It can 
rate be postponed. As to the 
other and graver matter, we will discuss 
it later—and in private. I must take 
time to think it over.” 

She rase. 


your astonishing confession 


least supply some reason 


traordinary behavior. 


at any 


James came forward. 

“ May I come with you, mother?” 
She frowned a little. 

“Not now, James, not now. I must 
write some letters immediately, with re- 
gard to the meeting.” 

And without another look at any of 
her children, she walked proudly through 
the room. Sir Wilfrid threw the door 
open for her, and murmured something 
in her ear—no doubt an offer of consulta- 
tion. But she only shook her head, and 
he closed the door. 

Then, while Arthur, his hands on his 
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hips, walked restlessly up and down, and 
Coryston, lying back on the sofa, stared 
at the ceiling, Marcia, James, and Sir 
Wilfrid looked at one another in a com- 
mon dismay. 

Sir Wilfrid spoke first. 

“Are we really, Arthur, to take the 
statement you have just made seriously ?” 

Arthur turned impatiently. 

“Do I look like joking?” 

‘I wish you did,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
dryly. “It would be a comfort to us.” 

“ Luckily mother doesn’t believe a word 
of it!” 

The voice was Coryston’s, directed ap- 
parently at the Adam decoration of the 
ceiling. 

Arthur stood still. 
“What do you mean?” 
“No offense. 


you. 


I dare say she believed 
But the notion strikes her as too 
grotesque to be bothered about.” 

“ She may be right there,” said Arthur, 
gloomily, resuming his walk. 

“ Whether she is or not, she’ll take good 
eare, my boy, that nothing comes of it,” 
was Coryston’s murmured comment. He 
turned to look at James, who was stand- 
ing at the open window gazing into 
the garden. Something in his brother’s 
meditative back seemed to annoy him. 
He aimed at it with a crumpled envelope 
he held in his hand, and hit it. 
turned with a start. 

“ Look here, James—this isn’t Hegel— 
and it isn’t Lotze—and it isn’t Bergson 

it’s life. Haven’t you got a remark to 
contribute ?” 


James 


James’s blue eyes showed no resent- 
ment. 

“T’m very sorry for you all,” he said, 
quietly, “especially for mother.” 

“Why?” 

3ecause she’s the oldest. 

the future. She hasn’t.” 

The color rushed to Marecia’s face. 
She looked gratefully at her brother. 
Sir Wilfrid’s gray head nodded agree- 
ment. 

“Wm!” 
that. 
truth. 


We've got 


said Coryston. “I don’t see 
At least, of course it has a certain 

But it doesn’t present itself to 
me as a ground for sparing the older 
generation. In fact”—he sprang to his 
feet—“ present company—present family 
excepted — we’re being ruined — stick- 
stock ruined — by the elder generation! 
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They’re im our way everywhere! W) 
don’t they withdraw and let us tal 
the stage? We know more than the, 
We’re further evolved—we’re better i: 
formed. And they will insist on pittin 
their years against our brains all ov 
the field. I tell you the world can’t ge 
on like this. Something will have to b 
done. We're choked up with the olde: 
generation.” 

“ Yes, for those who have no reverenc 
—and no pity!” Marcia. The lo 
intensity of her voice brought the look 
of all three brothers upon her in som: 
evident surprise. None of them had yet 
ceased to regard their sister as a child 
with opinions not worth speculating 
about. Coryston flushed—involuntarily 

“My withers are unwrung,” he said 
not without bravado. “ You don’t uncer 
stand, my dear. Do I want to do th 
elder generation any damage? Not at 
all! But it is time the elder generatio: 
withdrew to the chimney-corner and gav: 
us our rights! You think that un 
grateful—disrespectful? Good heavens! 
What do we care about the people, our 
contemporaries, with whom we are al 
ways fighting and scuffing in what w 
are pleased to call action? The pe 
ple who matter to us are the 
who rest us—and calm 
up our wounds. 


said 


peopl 
us — and bind 
If instead of finding : 
woman to argue and wrastle with, I had 
found just a mother here, knitting b 
the fire’”’—he threw out a hand towar 
Lady Coryston’s empty chair — “ with 
time to smile and think and jest—witl 
no ax to grind—and no opinions to pus! 
—do you think I shouldn’t have been 
her feet—her slave, her adorer? Besides, 
the older generation have ground their 
axes —and pushed their opinions long 
enough—they have had thirty years of 
it! We should be the dancers now, and 
they the wall - flowers. And they won’ 
play the game!” 

“Don’t pretend that you and your 
mother could ever have played any gam 
—together — Corry,” said Sir Wilfrid 
sharply. 

Coryston looked at him queerly, good 
humoredly. 

“One might argue till doomsday, | 
agree, as to which of us said ‘ won’t play ’ 
first. But there it is. It’s our turn. 
And you elders won’t give it us. Now 
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mother’s going to try a little tyranny on 
Arthur — having 
What’s the sense of it? 
the youth—we who have the power—we 
who know more than our elders simply 
because we were born thirty years later! 
Let the old submit, and we’ll cushion the 
world for them, and play them out of it 
with march-music! But they will fight 
us—and they can’t win!” 

His hands on his sides, Coryston stood 
confronting them all, his eyes glittering. 

“What stuff you do talk, Coryston!” 
said Arthur, half angrily, half contemptu- 
“What good does it do to any- 


And he 


made a mess of me. 


It’s we who have 


ously. 
body ?” 
walk. 

“ All flung, too, at a man of peace like 
the white-haired Sir Wilfrid, 
“Tt takes all sorts, 
my dear Corry, to play the game of a 
-old and young. However, 
the situation is too acute for moralizing. 
Arthur, are you open to any sort of ad- 
vice from an old friend ?” 

“Yes,” said Arthur, unwillingly, “if I 
weren’t so jolly sure what it would be.” 

“Don’t be so sure. Come and take 
me a the lime avenue before 
lunch.” 


resumed his restless 


me,” said 
with his quiet smile. 


generation 


turn in 


James followed 
Marcia, full of disquiet, was go- 
off to find Lady Coryston, 
Coryston stopped her. 

“T say, Marcia—it’s true, 
you're engaged to Newbury?” 
She turned proudly, confronting him. 

‘IT am.” 

“T’m not going to congratulate you!” 
he said, vehemently. “I’ve got a deal 
to say to Will you allow me to 
say it?” 

“ Whenever you like,” said Marcia, in- 
differently. 

Coryston perched himself on the edge 
of a table beside her, looking down upon 
her, his hands thrust into his pockets. 

“How much do you know of this Betts 
business?” he asked her, abruptly. 


The two disappeared. 
them. 


ing when 


isn’t it?— 


you. 


A good deal— considering you sent 


Mrs. Betts to see me this morning!” 


“Oh, she came, did she? Well, do you 
see any common sense, any justice, any 
Christianity in forcing that woman to 
leave her husband—in flinging her out to 
the wolves again, just as she has got 
into shelter?” 
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‘In Edward's 
her 


Mr. Betts is 
Marcia, 
“ You seem to forget that fact.” 
** Edward’s view ’?” repeated Coryston, 
impatiently. “My dear, what’s Edward 
got to do with it? He’s not the law of 
the land. Let follow 
if he likes. Jut to tear up other people’s 
lives by the roots, in the name of some 
private, that 
they don’t, is really 
time of You 
Marcia! you 


view, not 


husband,” said defiantly. 


him his own law 


particular species of law 
you believe in and 
much—at this 
ought to stop it, 
must!” 


too day. 


—and 


“Who’s tyrannizing now?” said Mar- 
cia. “Haven't other people as good a 
right to live their lives as you?” 

“Yes—so long as they don’t destroy 
Even I am 
not anarchist enough for that.” 

“ Well,” Marcia, 
Newburys are making it 
for Mr. and Mrs. Betts they 
disapprove of them. And what else are 
you doing with mamma ?” 

She threw a triumphant look at her 
brother. 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” 
jumping up—‘“the weakest .‘score’ I 
ever heard. Don’t you know the dif- 
ference between the things that are vital 
and the things that are superficial—be- 
tween fighting opinions and destroying a 


other people in the process. 


“the 
disagreeable 


said coolly, 


because 


cried Coryston, 


life — between tilting and boxing, how- 
ever roughly, and murdering?” 

He looked at her fiercely. 

“Who talks of murdering!” 
was scornful. 

“T do! If the Newburys drive those 
two apart they will have a murder of 
souls on And if you 
talked to that woman this morning, you 
know it as well as I!” 

Marcia faltered a little. 

“ They could still meet as friends.” 

“ Yes—under the eyes of holy women! 
—spying lest any impropriety 
That’s the proposal, I understand. 
all the vile and cold-blooded 
tions—!” 

And restraining himself with the ut- 
most difficulty, as one might hang on to 
the curb of a bolting horse, 
stamped up and down. the 
speech was once more possible. 

Then he came to an abrupt 
before his sister. 


The tone 


their conscience. 


oecur! 
Of 


sugges- 


Coryston 


till 


room 


pause 
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‘Are you really in love with this man, 
Marcia?” 

So challenged, Marcia did not deign 
to answer. She merely looked up at 
Coryston, motionless, faintly smiling. 
He took his answer—dazzled at the 
same time by her emerging and develop: 
ing beauty. 

“Well, if you do love him,” he said, 
slowly, “ and he loves you, make him have 
pity! Those two—also—love each other. 

That woman is a poor, common little thing. 
She was a poor, common little actress 
with no talent before her first husband 
married her; she’s a common little actress 
now, even when she feels most deeply. 
You probably saw it, and it repelled you. 
You can afford, you see, to keep a fine 
taste and fastidious feelings! But if you 
tear her from that man, you kill all that’s 
good in her—you ruin all her miserable 
chances. That man’s raising her. Bit 
by bit he’ll stamp his own character into 
hers—because she loves him. And Betts 
himself—a great, silent, hard man—who 
has once in his life done a splendid thing! 
—forgotten himself head over ears for 
a woman—and is now doing his level 
best to make a good job of her—vyou 
Christians are going to reward him first 
by breaking his heart and tearing his life- 
work to pieces !—God !—I wish your Mas- 
ter were here to tell you what He’d think 
of it!” 

“You’re not His only interpreter!” 
cried Marcia, breathing quick. “It’s in 
His name that Edward and his father 
are acting. You daren’t say—you daren’t 
think —that it’s for mere authority’s 
sake—mere domination’s sake!” 

Coryston eyed her in silence a little. 

“No use in arguing this thing on its 
merits,” he said, curtly, at last. “ You 
don’t know enough about it—and New- 
bury and I shouldn’t have a single 
premise in common. But I just warn 
you and him—it’s a ticklish game play- 
ing with a pair of human lives like these. 
They are sensitive, excitable people. I 
don’t threaten—I only say—take care!” 

“ * Game ’—‘ play ’—what silly words to 
use about such men as Edward and his 
father in such a matter!” said Marcia 
as she rose, breathing contempt. “T 
shall talk to Edward —TI promised Mrs. 
Betts. But I suppose, Sorry, it’s no good 
saying, to begin with, that when you 
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talk of tyramny you seem to me, at any 

rate, the best tyrant of the lot.” 

The girl stood with her head thrown 
back, challenging her brother, her whole 
slender form poised for battle. 

Coryston shook his head. 

“Nonsense! I play the gadfly—to all 
the tyrants.” 

“A tyrant,” repeated his sister, stead- 
ily. “And an unkind wretch into the 
bargain! I was engaged — yesterday 
and have you said one nice, brotherly 
word to me?” 

Her lips trembled. 
away. 

“You are giving yourself to the forces 
of reaction,” he said between his teeth 
“the forces that are everywhere fighting 
liberty — whether in the individual or 
the state. Only, unfortunately ” — he 
turned with a smile, the sudden gaiety 
of which fairly startled his sister—“ as 
far as matrimony is concerned, I seem 
to be doing precisely the same thing 
myself.” 

“Corry! what on earth do you mean ?” 

“Ah! wouldn’t you like to know? 
Perhaps you will some day,” said Corys- 
ton, with a provoking look. “ Where’s 
my hat?’ He looked round him for fhe 
battered article that served him for head- 
gear. “Well, good-by, Marcia. If you 
ean pull this thing off with your young 
man, I’m your servant and his. I’d even 
grovel to Lord William. The letter I 
wrote him was a pretty stiff document, 
I admit. If not—” 

“Well, if not?” 

“War!” was the short reply, as her 
brother made for the door. 

Then suddenly he came back to say: 

“Keep an eye on mother. As far as 
Arthur’s concerned — she’s dangerous. 
She hasn’t the smallest intention of let- 
ting him marry that girl. And here, too, 
it ‘Il be a case of meddling with forces 
you don’t understand. Keep me _ in- 
formed.” 

“Yes—if you promise to help him— 
and her—to break it off,” said Marcia, 
firmly. 

Coryston slowly shook his head, and 
went. 


Coryston turned 


Meanwhile Lady Coryston, having 
shaken off all companions, had betaken 
herself for greater privacy to a solitary 
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THE 
walk. She desired to see neither children 
nor friends nor servants till she had made 
yp her mind what she was going to do. 
As generally happened with her in the bad 
moments of life, the revelation of what 
threatened her had _ steeled 
her to a surprising degree. 


and nerved 
Her stately 
indoor dress had been exchanged for a 
short and as walked 
briskly along, her white hair framed in the 
drawn hood of black silk which she wore 
habitually on country walks, she had still 
a wonderful air of youth, and indeed she 
had felt herself more 
more alert. Occasionally a strange sense 
of subterranean peril made itself felt in 
the upper regions of her mind, caused by 
something she never stopped to analyze. 
It was not without kinship with the feel- 
ing of the gambler who has been lucky 
too long, and knows that the next stroke 
may — probably will—end it, and bring 
down the poised ruin. But it made no 
difference whatever to the gradual forging 
of her plan and the clearness of her resolve. 

So now she understood all that during 
the two preceding months had increasing- 
ly perplexed her. Arthur had been laid 
hands on by the temptress just before 
his maiden speech in Parliament, 
had done no good ever since. At 
time when his mother had inflicted a 
stigma as public as could 
make it on a Minister who in her eyes 
deserved impeachment, by refusing to go 
through even the ordinary conventions 
of allowing him to arm her down to din- 
ner and take his seat beside her at a 
London party, Arthur was court- 
ing the daughter of the criminal; and 
the daughter was no doubt looking for- 
ward with the moment of her 
equally public triumph over his mother. 
Lady Coryston remembered the large, 
mocking eyes of Enid Glenwilliam, as 
seen amid the shadows of a dark drawing- 
room, about a fortnight later than the 
dinner - party, when with a consistency 
which seemed to her natural, and also 
from a wish to spare the girl’s feelings, 
she had declined to be introduced—at the 
suggestion of another blundering hostess 
—to Glenwilliam’s daughter. And all the 
time—all the time—the handsome repel- 
lent creature was holding Arthur’s life 
and Arthur’s career in the hollow of her 
hand! 


tweed gown, she 


never vigorous, 


and 
the 


social she 


large 


glee to 
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Well, she would not hold them so for 
long. Lady Coryston said to herself that 
she perfectly understood what Miss Glen- 
william was after. The circumstances of 
Coryston’s disinheritance were now well 
known to many people; 
the 
Glenwilliams 


the prospects of 
son understood. The 
were the prospects 
of the party doubtful; the girl ambitious. 
To lay 


second were 


poor; 
hands on the Coryston estates, 
and the position which a Coryston mar- 
could give the daughter of the 
Yorkshire check-weigher—the temptation 
had only to be stated to be realized. 
And, no doubt, in addition there would 
be the sweetness 


riage 


for such persons as the 
Glenwilliams—of a planned and success- 
ful revenge. 

Well, the scheme was simple; but the 
The Martover 
rather more than 
off. But understood 
that after it the Chan- 
cellor and his daughter were to spend 
the week-end at the 
hill, belonging to that 
Dr. Atherstone. A note 
arrival would prepare the way for an 
interview, and an interview that could 
not be refused. No time was to be lost, 


remedy was simple also. 


meeting was. still 
three 


from 


weeks she 


Page 
eottage on the 
odious person 


sent on their 


unless Arthur’s political prospects were 
to be completely and irretrievably ruined. 
The mere whisper of such a courtship 
in the embittered state of polities, would 
be quite enough to lose him his seat— 
to destroy that slender balance of votes 
on the right side which the country dis- 


the 
towns in 


neutralize 
small 


tricts supplied to 
radicalism of the 
division. 

She 


sour 
his 


reached a rising ground in the 
park, where was a seat under a fine oak, 
commanding a The green slopes 
below her ran westward to a wide sky 
steeped toward the horizon in all con- 
ceivable shades of lilac and pearl, with 
here and there, in the upper heaven, lakes 
of blue, and towering thunder - clouds 
brooding over them, prophesying storm. 
She looked out over her domain, in 
which, up to a short time before, her 
writ, so to speak, had run like that of a 
king. And now all sense of confidence, 
There on the hill- 
side was the white patch of Knatehett— 
the old farm-house where Coryston had 
settled himself. It 


view. 


of security, was gone. 


showed to her dis- 
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turbed mind like the patch of leaven 
which, searcely visible at first, will grow 
and “till the 
A leaven of struggle and revolt. 
only her woman’s strength to fight it. 
Suddenly a tremor of great weakness 
her. Arthur, her dearest! 
It had been comparatively easy to fight 
Coryston. When had she not fought 
But Arthur! She thought of all 
the happy times she had had with him— 
electioneering for him, preparing his 
speeches, watching his first steps in the 
House of The years before 
her, her coming old age, seemed all at 


leavened.” 


And 


grow whole is 


came upon 


him ¢ 


Commons. 


once to have passed into a gray eclipse; 
and some difficult tears forced their way. 
I1ad she, after all, mismanaged her life? 
Were prophecies to which she had always 
refused to listen—she seemed to hear 
her dead husband’s 
coming true? She fell into a great and 
lonely anguish of mind; while the wester- 
ly light burned on the broidery of white 
hawthorns spread over the green spaces 
below, and on the loops and turns of the 
little brimming trout-stream that ran 
so merrily through the park. 

Sut she never wavered for one moment 
her determination to see Enid 
Glenwilliam within the next fortnight; 
nor did the question of Arthur’s personal 
happiness enter for one moment into 
her calculations. 


them in voice !— 


as to 


CHAPTER XI 


HE breakfast-gong had just sounded 


at Hoddon Grey. The hour was a 
quarter to nine. Prayers in the chapel 
were over, and Lord and Lady Newbury, 
at either end of the table, spectacles on 
nose, were opening and reading their 
letters. 

“Where is Edward?” said Lady Will- 
iam, looking round. 

“My dear!” Lord William’s tone was 
mildly reproachful. 

“Of eourse—I forgot for a moment!” 
And on Lady William’s delicately with- 
ered cheek there appeared a slight flush. 
For it was their wedding-day, and never 
yet, since his earliest childhood, had their 
only son, their only child, failed, either 
personally or by deputy, to present his 
mother with a bunch of June roses on 
the morning of this June anniversary. 
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While he was in India the custom was 
remitted to the old head-gardener, who 
always received, however, from the absent 
son the appropriate letter or message to 
be attached to the flowers. And one of 
the most vivid memories Lady William 
retained of her son’s boyhood showed her 
the half-open door of an inn bedroom at 
Domo d’Ossola, and Edward’s handsom: 
face—the face of a lad of eleven—look 
ing in, eyes shining, white teeth grin 
ning, as he held aloft in triumph the great 
bunch of carnations and roses for which 
the little fellow had scoured the sleepy 
town in the early hours. They had taken 
him abroad for the first time, during a 
break between his preparatory school and 
Eton, when he was convalescing from a 
dangerous attack of measles; and Lady 
William could never forget the charm 
of the boy’s companionship, his eager 
docility and sweetness, his delight in the 
Catholic churches and services, his ready 
friendships with the country folk, with 
the coachman who drove them, and the 
sagrestani who led them through 
chapels and gleaming monuments. 

But when, indeed, had he not been 
their delight and treasure, from his 
youth up till now? And though in the 
interest of a long letter from her bishop 
to whom she was devoted, Lady William 
had momentarily forgotten the date, this 
wedding-day was in truth touched, for 
both parents, with a special consecration 
and tenderness, since it the first 
since Edward’s own betrothal. And there 
beside Lady William’s plate lay a larg 
jeweler’s case, worn and old-fashioned, 
whereof the appearance was intimately 
connected both with the old facts 
the new. 

Meanwhile a rainy morning, in which, 
however, there was a hidden sunlight, 
threw a mild illumination into the 
Hoddon Grey dining-room, upon the 
sparely provided breakfast-table, the 
somewhat austere line of family por- 
traits on the gray wall, the Chippen- 
dale chairs shining with the hand- 
polish of generations, the Empire clock 
of black and ormolu on the chimney- 
piece, and on the little tan spitz, sit- 
ting up, with wagging tail and asking 
eyes, on Lady William’s left. Neither 
she nor her husband ever took more than 
—or anything else than—an egg with 


dim 


was 


and 
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r coffee and toast. They secretly 
spised people who ate heavy breakfasts, 
1 the extra allowance made for Ed- 





rd’s young appetite or for guests was 
er more than frugal. Sir Wilfrid 
ry, who was a hearty eater, was 

med to say of the Hoddon Grey fare 





ac- 


é t it deprived the Hoddon Grey fasts 
h were kept according to the strict 
3s of the church—of any merit what- 
r. It left you nothing to give up. 
al Nevertheless, this littke morning scene 


Hoddon Grey possessed for the sensi- 
The 


» eye a peculiar charm. 
4 f the somewhat empty room matched 


Vé spac Ss 


bareness of the white linen, the few 
: flowers standing separately here and there 








n it, and the few pieces of old silver. 
e absence of any loose abundance of 
| or gear, the frugal, refined note, were, 
course, symbolic of the life lived in the 
The Newburys were rich. Their 
tifully housed and beautifully kept 
ite, with its nobly adorned churches, 
halls and institutions, pro- 
iimed the fact; but in their own private 


publie 


here it was ignored as much as possible. 
“ Here he is!” exclaimed Lady William, 
rning to the door with something of 
flutter. “Oh, Edward, they are lovely!” 
Her son laid the dewy bunch beside 

plate, and then kissed 
ffectionately. 


his mother 


“Many happy returns!—and you, fa- 
ther! Hullo! Mother, you’ve got a 
secret—you’re blushing! What’s up?” 


And still holding Lady William by the 
rm, he looked, smiling, from her to the 
eweler’s case on the table. 


“They must be reset. dear—but they’re 


fine.” 
Lady William opened the case and 
pushed it toward him. It contained a 


necklace and a pendant, two bracelets, 
and a stomacher brooch of diamonds and 
sapphire—magnificent stones in a heavy 
gold setting, whereof the early Victorian- 
ism eried aloud. The set had been much 
admired in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
where, indeed, it had been bought by 
Lady William’s father as a present to 
his wife. Seeretly Lady William still 
thought it superb; but she was quite 
aware that no young woman would wear 
it. 

Edward looked at it with amusement. 

“The stones are gorgeous. When Tes- 
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sier’s had a go at it, it “Il be something 


like! I ean remember your wearing it, 
mother, at Court, when I was a small 
child. And you’re going to give it to 


Marcia?” He kissed her again. 

‘Take it, dear, and ask her how she’d 
like them set,” said his mother, happily, 
putting the box into his hand; after which 
he was allowed to sit down to his break- 
fast. 

Lord William meanwhile had taken no 
notice of the little incident of the jewels. 
letter which 
to have distracted his attention entirely 
to him 
distress. When had finished it, he 
pushed it away, and sat gazing before 
him as though still held by the recollec- 
tion of it. 

‘I never knew a more sad, a more :lif- 
ficult he said presently, speaking, 
it seemed, to himself. 

Edward turned with a start. 

“ Another letter, father?’ 

Lord William pushed it over to him. 

Newbury read it, and, as he did so, 
his younger face there appeared the same 


a kind of 


He was deep in a seemed 


from his son, and be causing 


he 


case,” 


in 


expression as in his father’s 


in which there 


grave sadness, was no 
trace of indecision, though much of 
trouble. Lady William asked no ques- 


tion, though in the course of her little, 
pecking meal she threw anxious 
her husband and They 
preserved a strict silence at table on the 
subject of the letter; but as soon as break- 


some 


glances at son. 


fast was over, Lord William made a sign 
into the 
garden together, walking away from the 
house. 

‘You know we can’t do this, Edward!” 
said Lord William, with energy, as soon 
as they were in the solitude. 

Edward’s 
resumed, impetuously : 

“How can I go in close relations 
with a man who is my right hand in the 
estate almost more than my agent 
ciated with all the church institutions 
and charities—a communicant—secretary 
of the communicants’ guild!—our friend 
and helper in all our religious business— 
who has been the head and front of the 
campaign against immorality in this vil- 
lage — responsible, with us, for many 
decisions that must have seemed harsh 
to poor things in trouble—who yet now 


to his son, and they went out 


eyes assented. His father 


on 


asso- 

















proposes, himself, to maintain what we 
can only regard—what everybody on 
this estate has been taught to regard— 
as an immoral connection with a mar- 
ried woman! Of course, I understand 
his plea. The thing is not to be done 
openly. The so-called wife is to move 
away; nothing more is to be seen of her 
here; but the supposed marriage is to 
continue, and they will meet as often 
as his business here makes it possible. 
Meanwhile his powers and duties on this 
estate are to be as before. I say the 
proposal is monstrous! It would falsify 
our whole life here—and make it one 
ugly hypocrisy !” 

There was silence a little. Then New- 
bury asked: 

‘You, of course, made it plain once 
more—in your letter yesterday — that 
there would, be no harshness—that as far 
as money went—” 





‘I told him he could have whatever 
was necessary! We wished to force no 
man’s conscience; but we could not do 
violence to our own. If they decided to 
remain together—then he and we must 
part; but we would make it perfectly 
easy for them to go elsewhere—in Eng- 
land or the colonies. If they separate, 
and she will accept the arrangements we 
propose for her—then he remains here, 
our trusted friend and right hand as be- 
fore.” 

“Tt is, of course, the wrench of giving 
up the farm—” 

Lord William raised his hands in pro- 
testing distress. 

“ Perfectly true, of course, that he’s 
given the best years of his life to it!— 
that he’s got all sorts of experiments on 
hand—that he can never build up exact- 
ly the same sort of thing elsewhere—that 
the farm is the apple of his eye. It’s 
absolutely true—every word of it. But, 
then, why did he take this desperate step 
—without consulting any of his friends? 
It’s no responsibility of ours!” 

The blanched and delicate face of the 
old man showed the grief, the wound to 
personal affection, he did not venture to 
let himself express, mingled with a rock- 
like steadiness of will. 

“You have heard from the Cloan 
sisters ?” 

“Last night. Nothing could be kinder. 
There is a little house close by the Sister- 
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hood, where she and the boy could liv. 
They would give her work, and wate! 
over her, like the angels they are—and 
the boy would go to a day-schoo!l 
But they won’t hear of it—they won’t 
listen to it for a moment; and now—you 
see — they’ve put their own alternativ 
plan before us in this letter. He said 
to me yesterday that she was not religious 
by temperament—that she wouldn’t un 
derstand the Sisters—nor they her—that 
she would be certain to rebel against their 
rules and regulations—and then all th 
old temptations would return. ‘I hav 
taken her life upon me,’ he said, ‘and | 
can’t give her up. She is mine, and min 
she will remain.’ It was terribly touch 
ing. I could only say that I was n 
judge of his conscience, and never pre- 
tended to be, but that he could only re- 
main here on our terms.” 

“The letter is curiously excitable- 
hardly legible even—very unlike Betts,” 
said Newbury, turning it over thought- 
fully. 

“That’s another complication. He’s 
not himself. That attack of illness has 
somehow weakened him. I can’t reason 
with him as I used to do.” 

The father and son walked on in 
anxious cogitation, till Newbury observed 
a footman coming with a note. 

“From Coryston Place, sir. 
an answer.” 

Newbury read it first with eagerness, 
then with a clouded brow. 

“ Ask the servant to tell Miss Coryston 
I shall be with them for luncheon.” 

When the footman was out of ear- 
shot, Newbury turned to his father, his 
face showing the quick feeling behind. 

“Did you know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Betts are trying to get at Marcia?” 

“No! I thought Coryston might be 
endeavoring to influence her. That fel- 
low’s absolutely reckless! But what can 
she have to do with the Bettses them- 
selves? Really, the questions that young 
women concern themselves with to-day!” 
cried Lord William, not without vehe- 
mence. “ Marcia must surely trust you 
and your judgnient in such a matter.” 

Newbury flushed. 

“T’m certain—she will,” he said, rather 
slowly, his eyes on the ground. “ But 
Mrs. Betts has been to see her.” 

“A great impertinence! A most im- 
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THE 


said Lord William, 
tly. “Is that what her note says? 
Mv dear Edward, you must go over and 
Marcia to let this matter alone! It 
t for her to be troubled with at all. 

She must really leave it to us.” 


roper proceeding !” 


[he wand-like old man straightened his 
te hand, a trifle haughtily. 

\ couple of hours later Newbury set 
to walk to Coryston. 

try, and June in all its power ruled 
countryside. The hawthorns were 


The day was 


ding; the gorse was over; but the grass 
d the young wheat were rushing up, 
wild roses threw their garlands on 
ery hedge, and the Coryston trout 
tream, beside which Newbury walked, 
rimming as it was, on its chalk bed, 
ld soon be almost masked from sight 
the lush growths which overhung its 
irrow stream, twisting silverly through 
meadows. 
The sensitive mind and coriscience of a 
in alive through the long discipline of 
religion to many kinds of obligation, 
vere at this moment far from happy, 
en with this flaming June about him 
nd the beloved brought nearer by every 
tep. The thought of Marcia, the recol- 
‘tion of her face, the expectation of 
er kiss, thrilled indeed in his veins. He 
as not yet thirty, and the forces of his 
e were still rising. He had never felt 
is manhood sO vigorous nor his hopes 
so high. Nevertheless, he was haunted 
pursued — by the thought of those two 
miserable persons over whom he and his 
father held, it seemed, a power they had 
certainly never sought, and hated to exer- 
ise. Yet how disobey the church!—and 
yw ignore the plain words of her Lord, 
“ He that marrieth her that is put away 
committeth adultery oF 
Marriage is for Christians indisso- 
luble. It bears the sacramental stamp. 
It is the image, the outward and visible 
sign of that most awful and most sacred 
union between Christ and the soul. To 
break the church’s law concerning it, and 
to help others to break it, is—for Chris- 
tians—to sin. To acquiesce in it, to be a 
partner to the dissolution of marriage for 
such reasons as Mrs. Betts had to furnish, 
was to injure not only the Christian 
chureh, but human society, and, in the 
ease of people with a high social trust, 
to betray the trust.-— 
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These were the ideas, the ideas of his 
family and his church, which held him 
inexorably. He saw no escape from them. 
Yet he suffered from the enforcement of 
them, suffered truly and sincerely, even 
in the dawn of his own young happiness. 
What could he do to persuade the two 
offenders to the only right course!—or, if 
that were impossible, to help them to take 
up life again where he and his would 
not be responsible for what they did, or 
accomplices in their wrong-doing? 

Presently, to shorten his road, he left 
the park and took to a lane outside it. 
And here he suddenly perceived that he 
was on the borders of the experimental 
farm, that great glory of the estate, 
famous in the annals of English country 
life before John Betts had ever seen it, 
but doubly famous during the twenty 
years that he had been in charge of it. 
There was the twenty-acre field like one 
vast chess-board, made up of small, green 
plots, where wheat was being constantly 
tempted and tried with new soils and new 
foods, and farmers from both the old 
and new worlds would come eagerly to 
watch and learn. 
where wheat was grown, not in open 
ground, but in pots under shelter; there 
was the long range of buildings devoted 
to eattle and all the problems of food; 
there was the new chemical laboratory 
which his father had built for John 
Betts; and there in the distance was the 


There were the sheds 


pretty dwelling-house which now shel- 
tered the woman from whose presence on 
the estate all the trouble had arisen. 

A trouble which had been greatly ag- 
gravated by Coryston’s presence on the 
Newbury, for all that his heart 
was full of Marcia, was none the less 
sorely indignant with her brother, eager 
to have it out with him, and to fling back 
his charges in his face. 

Suddenly a form appeared behind a 
gate flanked by high hedges. 

Newbury recognized John Betts. A 
tall, broad-shouldered man, with slightly 
grizzled hair, a countenance tanned and 
seamed by long exposure, and pale-blue 
spectacled eyes, opened the gate and 
stepped into the road. 

“T saw you coming, Mr. Edward, and 
thought I should like a word with you.” 

“ By all means,” said Newbury, offering 
his hand. But Betts took no notice of 


scene, 









it. They moved on together—a striking 
pair: the younger man, with his high, 
narrow brow and strong though slender 
build, bearing himself with the uncon- 
scious air of authority given by the 
military life, and in this case also, no 
doubt, by the influence of birth and 
tradition; as fine a specimen of the 
English ruling class at its moral and 
physical best as any student of our 
social life would be likely to discover; 
and beside him, a figure round whom 
the earth-life in its primitive strength 
seemed to be still clinging, though the 
keen brain of the man had long since 
made him its master and catechist, and 
not, like the ordinary man of the fields, 
farmer or laborer. its slave. He, too, 
was typical of his class, of that vast 
modern class of the new countryman, 
armed by science and a precise knowledge, 
which has been developed from the primi- 
tive artists of the world—plowman, reap- 
er, herdsman; who understood nothing, 
and discovered everything. A strong, taci- 
turn, slightly slouching fellow; vouched 
for by the quiet blue eyes and their 
honest look; at this moment, however, 
clouded by a frown of distress. And 
between the two men there lay the mem- 
ory of years of kindly intercourse— 
friendship, loyalty, just dealing. 

‘Your father will have got a letter 
from me this morning, Mr. Edward,” be- 
gan Betts, abruptly. 

“He did. I left him writing to you.” 
The young man’s voice was singularly 
gentle, even deferential. 

“You read it, I presume ?” 

Newbury made a sign of assent. 

“Is there any hope for us, Mr. Ed- 
ward ?” 

Betts turned to look into his com- 
panion’s face. A slight tremor in the 
normally firm lips betrayed the agitation 
behind the question. 

Newbury’s troubled eyes answered him. 

“You don’t know what it costs us— 
not to be able to meet you—in that way!” 

“You think the arrangement we now 
propose—would still compromise you ?” 

“How could we?’ pleaded the young- 
er man, with very evident pain. “We 
should be aiding and abetting—what we 
believe to be wrong—conniving at it in- 
deed; while we led people—deliberately— 
to believe what was false.” 
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“Then it is still your ultimatum—that 
we must separate ?” 

“Tf you remain here, in our service 
our representative. But if you would 
only allow us to make the liberal pr 
vision we would like to make for you 
elsewhere !” 

setts was silent a little; then he brok« 
out, looking round him. 

“T have been twenty years at the head 
of that farm. I have worked for 
night and day. It’s been my life. Othe: 
men have worked for their wives and 
children. I’ve worked for the farn 
There are experiments going on there 
you know it, Mr. Edward—that have been 
going on for years. They’re working out 
now—coming to something—I’ve earned 
that reward. How can I begin any 
where else? Besides, I’m flagging. In 
not the man I was. The best of me has 
gone into that farm.” He raised his arr 
to point. “And now you're going to 
drive me from it.” 


“Oh, Betts—why did you—why did 


you!” eried Newbury, in a sudden rush 


of grief. 
The other turned. 
“ Because—a woman came 





and clung 
to me! Mr. Edward, when you were 
boy I saw you once take up a wounded 
leveret in the fields—a tiny thing. You 
made yourself kill it for mercy’s sake 
and then you sat down and cried over it 
for the thought of all it had suffered 
Well, my wife—she is my wife, too! 
is to me like that wounded thing. Onl) 
I’ve given her life/—and he that takes 
her from me will kill her.” 

“ And the actual words of our Blessed 
Lord, Betts, matter nothing to you?” 
Newbury spoke with a sudden yet con 
trolled passion. “I have heard you quot: 
them often. You seemed to believe and 
feel with us. You signed a petition w 
all sent to the bishop only last year.” 

“That seems so long ago, Mr. Edward 
—so long ago. I’ve been through a lot 
since—a lot,” repeated Betts, absently, 
as though his mind had suddenly escaped 
from the conversation into some drean 
of its own. Then he came to a stop. 

“Well, good morning to you, sir 
good morning. There’s something doing 


in the laboratory I must be looking after.” 


“Tet me come and talk to you to 
night, Betts. We have some notion of a 
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Canadian opening that might attract you. 
You know the great government tarm 
near Ottawa? Why not allow my father 
to write to the director 

Betts interrupted. 

“Come when you like, Mr. Edward. 
Thank you kindly. But—it’s no good 
no good.” 

Che voice dropped. 

With a slight gesture of farewell, Betts 
walked away. 


Newbury went on his road, a prey to 
very great disturbance of mind. The 
patience — humbleness even — 9f Betts’s 
manner struck a pang to the young man’s 
heart. The farm director was generally 
a man of bluff, outspoken address, quick- 
tempered, and not at all accustomed to 
mince his words. What Newbury per 
ceived was a man only half persuaded 
by his own position; determined to cling 
to it, yet unable to justify it, because in 
truth the ideas put up against him by 
Newbury and his father were the ideas 
on which a large section of his own life 
had been based. It is not for nothing 
that a man is for years a devout com- 
municant, and in touch thereby with all 
the circle of beliefs on which Catholicism, 
whether of the Roman or Anglican sort, 
depends. 

The white towers of Coryston appeared 
among the trees. His steps quickened. 
Would she come to meet him ? 

Then his mind filled with repugnance 
Must he discuss this melancholy business 
again with her—with Marcia? How 
could he? It was not right!—not seem- 
ly! He thought with horror of the in- 
terview between her and Mrs. Betts— 
his stainless Marcia and that little be- 
smirched woman, of whose life, between 
the dissolution of her first marriage and 
her meeting with Betts, the Newburys 
knew more than they wished to know, 
more they believed than Betts himself 
knew. 

And the whole June day protested with 
him —its beauty, the clean radiance of 
the woods, the limpid flashing of the 
stream. 

He hurried on. Ah, there she was !— 
a fluttering vision through the new- 
leafed trees. 

The wood was deep — spectators none. 
She came to his arms, and lightly clasped 
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her own round his neck, hiding her face. 


When they moved on together, hand 
in hand, Marcia, instinctively putting off 
what must be painful, spoke first of the 
domestic scene of the day before of 
Arthur and her mother, and the revela 
tion sprung upon them all. 

‘You remember how terrified I was 
lest mother should know? And _ she’s 
taken it so calmly!” 

She told the story. Lady Coryston, it 
seemed, had canceled all the arrange 
ments for the Coryston meeting, and 
spoke no more of it. She was cool and 
distant, indeed, toward Arthur, but only 
those who knew her well would perhaps 
have noticed it. And he, on his side, 
having gained his point, had been show 
ing himself particularly amiable; had 
gone off that morning to pay political 
visits in the division; and was doing his 
duty in the afternoon by ecaptaining the 
village cricket team in their Whitsuntide 
mateh. But next week, of course, he 
would be in London again for the re- 
assembling of Parliament, and hanging 
about the Glenwilliams’ house, as before. 

“They’re not engaged ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Coryston doesn’t be- 
lieve she means it seriously at all. He 
also thinks that mother is plotting some- 
thing.” 

“When can I see Coryston?” New- 
bury turned to her with a rather forced 
smile. “ You know, darling, he’ll have to 
get used to me as a brother!” 

“He says he wants to see you—to—to 
have it out with you,” said Marcia, awk- 
wardly. Then, with a sudden movement, 
she clasped both her hands round New- 
bury’s arm. 

“ Edward !—do—do make us all happy!” 

He looked down on the liquid eyes, 
the fresh young face, raised appealingly 
to his. 

“How can I make you happy?” He 
lifted one hand and kissed it. “ You dar 
ling !—what can I do?” 

But as he spoke he knew what she 
meant, and dreaded the coming moment. 
That she should ask anything in these 
magical days that he could not at once 
lay at her feet!—she, who had promised 

him herself! 

“ Please—let Mr. Betts stay—please, 
Edward! Oh, I was so sorry for her 
yesterday !” 
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‘We are all S80 sorry for her,” he said, 
after a pause. “ My father and mother 
will do all they can.” 

Then you will let him stay?’ Her 
white brow drooped caressingly against 
him 

‘Of course!—if he will only accept 
my father’s conditions,” he said, un- 
willingly, hating to see her bright look 
darkening. 

She straightened herself. 

“Tf they separate, you mean?” 

“T’m afraid that’s what they ought 
to do.” 

‘But it would break their hearts.” 

He threw her a sudden flashing look, 
as though a sword gleamed. 

“Tt would make amends.” 

“For what they have done? But they 
don’t feel like that!” she pleaded, her 
color rising. “They think themselves 
properly married, and that no one has a 
right to interfere with them. And when 
the law says so, too, Edward?—Won’t 
everybody think it very hard?” 

“Yes, we shall be blamed,” he said, 
quietly. “But don’t you see, dearest, 
that if they stay, we seem to condone 
the marriage, to say that it doesn’t matter 

what they have done?—when in truth 
it seems to us a black offense—” 

‘Against what—or whom?” she asked, 
wondering. 

The answer came unflinchingly: 

“ Against our Lord—and His church.” 

The revolt within showed itself in her 
shining eyes. 

“Ought we to set up these standards 
for other people? And they don’t ask to 
stay here!—at least she doesn’t. That’s 
what Mrs. Betts came to say to me—” 

Marcia threw herself into an eager re- 
capitulation of Mrs. Betts’s arguments. 
Her innocence, her ignorance, her power 
of feeling, and her instinctive claim to 
have her own way and get what she 
wanted were all perceptible in her plead- 
ing. Newbury listened with discomfort 
and distress; not yielding, however, by 
the fraction of an inch, as she soon dis- 
covered. When she came to an abrupt 
pause, the wounded pride of a foreseen 
rebuff dawning in her face, Newbury 
broke out: 

“Darling, I can’t discuss it with you! 
Won’t you trust me? Won’t you believe 
that neither father nor I would cause 


these poor things one moment’s pain 
if we could help it?” 

Marcia drew away from him. He 
divined the hurt in her, as she began 
twisting and untwisting a ribbon from 
her belt, while her lip trembled. 

“T can’t understand,” she said, frown- 
ing—“ I can’t!” 

“T know you can’t. But won’t you 
trust me? Dearest, you’re going to trust 
me with your whole life? Won’t you?” 

He took her in his arms, bending his 
handsome head to hers, pleading with her 
in murmured words and caresses. And 
again she was conquered—she gave way; 
not without a galling consciousness of 
being refused, but thrilled all the sam« 
by the very fact that her lover could 
refuse her, in these first moments of 
their love. It brought home to her once 
more that touch of inaccessible strength, 
of mysterious command, in Newbury 
which from the beginning had both teased 
and won her. 

But it was on her conscience at least 
to repeat to him what Coryston had said. 
She released herself to do it. 

“Coryston said, Edward, I was to tell 
you to ‘take care. He has seen Mr. 
and Mrs. Betts, and he says they ar 
very excitable people—and very much in 
love. He can’t tell what might happen.” 

Newbury’s face stiffened. 

“T think I know them as well as Co- 
ryston. We will take every care, dearest. 
And as for thinking of it—why, it’s 
hardly ever out of my mind — except 
when I’m with you! It hangs over me 
from morn till night.” 

Then at last she let the subject be dis- 
missed; and they loitered home through 
the woods, drawing into their young veins 
the scents and hues of the June day. 
They were at that stage in love when 
love has everything to learn, and learns 
it through ways as old and sweet as life. 
Each lover is discovering the other, and 
over the process Nature, with her own 
ends in view, throws the eternal glamour. 

Yet before they reached the house the 
“sweet bells” in Marcia’s consciousness 
were once more jangling. There could 
be nothing but pleasure, indeed, in con- 
fessing how each was first attracted to 
the other; in clearing up the little mis- 
understandings of courtship; in planning 
for the future —the honeymoon — their 
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London house—the rooms at Hoddon 
Grey that were to be refurnished for 
them. Lady William’s jewels emerged 
from Newbury’s pocket, and Marcia 
blazed with them, there and then, under 
the trees. They laughed together at the 
ugly setting, and planned a new one. 
But then a mention by Newbury of the 
Oxford friend who was to be his “ best 
man” set him talking of the group of 
men who had been till now the leading 
influence in his life—friends made at 
Oxford, and belonging all of them to that 
younger High Church party of which he 
seemed to be the leader. Of two of them 
especially he talked with eager affection; 
one, an overworked High - Churchman, 
with a parish in South London; another 
who belonged to a“ Community,” the Com- 
munity of the Ascension, and was soon 
to go out to a mission station in a very 
lonely and plague-stricken part of India. 

And gradually, as he talked, Marcia 
fell silent. The persons he was speaking 
of and the ideas they represented were 
quite strange to her; although, as a mat- 
ter of mere information, she knew, of 
course, that such people and such in- 
stitutions existed. She was touched at 
first, then chilled, and, if the truth be 
told, bored. It was with such topics as 
with the Hoddon Grey view of the Betts 
ease. Something in her could not un- 
derstand. 

She guided him deftly back to music, 
to the opera, to the night of Iphigeneia. 
No jarring there! Each mind kindled 
the other in a common delight. Present- 
ly they swung along, hand in hand, 
laughing, quoting, reminding each other 
of this fine thing and that. Newbury 
was a considerable musician; Marcia was 
accustomed to be thought so. There was 
a new and singular joy in feeling herself 
but a novice and ignoramus beside him. 

“How much you know!” and then, 
shyly, “You must teach me!” With the 
inevitable male retort, “Teach you!— 
when you look at me like that!” 

It was a golden hour. Yet when 
Marcia went to take off her hat before 
luncheon, and stood absently before the 
glass in a flush of happiness, it was as 
though suddenly a door opened behind 
her, and two sad and ghostly figures en- 
tered the room of life, pricking her with 
sharp remorse for having forgotten them. 
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And when she rejoined Newbury down- 
stairs, it seemed to her, from his silent 
and subdued manner, that something of 
the same kind had happened also to him. 


‘You haven’t tackled Coryston yet?’ 
said Sir Wilfrid, as he and Newbury 
walked back toward Hoddon Grey in the 
late afternoon, leaving Marcia and Lady 
Coryston in the clutches of a dressmaker, 
who had filled the drawing-room with a 
gleaming show of “ English silks,” that 
being Lady Coryston’s special and per 
emptory command for the trousseau. 

“No. He hasn’t even vouchsafed me 
a letter.” 

Newbury laughed; but Sir Wilfrid 
perceived the hurt feeling which mingled 
with the laugh. 

“Absurd fellow!” said Sir Wilfrid. 
“His proceedings here amuse me a good 
deal—but they naturally annoy his moth- 
er, You have heard of the business with 
the Baptists?” 

Newbury had seen some account of it 
in the local paper. 

“Well, now they’ve g 


ad 


their land— 
through Coryston. There always was a 


— 


square piece in the very middle of the 
village—an enclave belonging to an old 
maid, the daughter of a man who was a 
former butler of the Corystons genera- 
tions ago. She had migrated to Edin- 
burgh, but Coryston has found her, got 
at her, and made her sell it—finding, I 
believe, the greater part of the money. 
It won’t be long before he'll be laying 
the foundation-stone of the new Bethel— 
under his mother’s nose.” 

“A truly kind and filial thing to do!” 
said the young High-Churchman, flush- 
ing. 

Sir Wilfrid eyed him slyly. 

“Moral —don’t keep a conscience— 
political or ecclesiastical. There’s noth- 
ing but mischief comes of it. And, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t be a ‘ posthumous 
villain!’ ” 

“What's that?” 

“A man who makes an unjust will, 
and leaves everything to his wife,” said 
Sir Wilfrid, calmly. “It’s played the 
deuce in this family, and will go on 
doing it.” 

Whereupon the late Lord Coryston’s 
executor produced an outline of the fam- 
ily history—up to date—for the bene- 
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fit of Lady Coryston’s future son-in-law. 
Newbury, who was always singularly 
ignorant of the current gossip on such 
matters, received it with amazement. 
Nothing could be more unlike the strict- 
ly traditional ways which governed his 
own family in matters of money and 
inheritance. 

“So Arthur inherits everything!” 

“ H’m!—does he?” said Sir Wilfrid. 

‘But I thought—” 

“Wait and see, my dear fellow, wait 
and see. He will only marry Miss Glen- 
william over his mother’s body and if 
he does marry her he may whistle for the 
estates.” 

“Then James will have them?” said 
Newbury, smiling. 

“Why not Marcia? She has as good 
a chance as anybody.” 

“T hope not!” Newbury’s tone showed 
a genuine discomfort. 

“ What is Lady Coryston doing?” 

“About the Glenwilliam affair? Ah! 
—what isn’t she doing?” said Sir Wilfrid, 
significantly. “All the same, she lies 
low.” As he spoke his eyes fell upon the 
hillside and on the white cottage of the 
Atherstones emerging from the wood. 
He pointed. 

“They will be there on Sunday week— 
after the Martover meeting.” 

“Who? The Glenwilliams?”’ 

Sir Wilfrid nodded. 

“And I am of opinion that something 
will happen. When two highly inflam- 
mable bodies approach each other, some- 
thing generally does happen.” 


CHAPTER XII 


HE ten days that followed offered 

no particular events, but were none 
the less important to this history. Co- 
ryston was called off to an election in 
the north, where he made a series of 
speeches which perhaps in the end an- 
noyed the Labor candidate he was sup- 
porting as much as the Tory he was 
attacking. For he preached openly that 
Socialism was absurd, and none but fools 
would upset kings and cabinets, to be 
governed by committees. 

And on one of his spare evenings he 
wrote a letter to Edward Newbury, loftily 
accepting him as a brother-in-law — on 
conditions. 


‘I see no reason,” he wrote, “ why you 
and I should not be good friends—if only 
I can induce you to take the line of 
common humanity in this pitiful case, 
which, as you know, has set our whole 
neighborhood aflame. Your opinions on 
divorce don’t matter, of course, to me 
nor mine to you. But there are cruelties 
of which all men are judges. And if 
you must — because of your opinions 
commit yourself to one of them—why, 
then, whether you marry Marcia or no, 
you and I can’t be friends. It would 
be mere hypocrisy to suppose it. And 
I tell you quite frankly that I shall 
do my best to influence Marcia. There 
seem to me to be one or two ways out 
of the business that would at any rate 
relieve you of any active connivance with 
what you hold to be immorality. I have 
dealt with them in my letter to your 
father. But if you stand on your pres- 
ent fiat—‘ Separate—or go’—well, then 
you and I'll come to blows—Marcia or 
no Marcia. And I warn you that Marcia 
is at bottom a humanist —in the new 
sense—like me.” 

To which Newbury promptly replied: 

“My dear Coryston,—I am quite pre- 
pared to discuss the Betts case with 
you, whenever you return and we can 
meet. But we cannot discuss it to any 
useful purpose unless you are prepared 
to allow me, before we begin, the same 
freedom of opinion that you claim for 
yourself. It is no good ruling out opin- 
ion—or rather conviction—and supposing 
that we can agree, apart from conviction, 
on what is cruelty in this case and what 
isn’t. The omitted point is vital. I find 
it difficult to write about Marcia—per- 
haps because my heart and mind are so 
full of her. All I can say is that the 
happiness she has brought me by con- 
senting to be my wife must necessarily 
affect all I think and feel. And to begin 
with, it makes me very keen to under- 
stand and be friends with those she 
loves. She is very much attached to you 
—though much troubled often, as of 
course you know, by the line you have 
taken down here. . . . Let me know when 
you return —that I may come over to 
Knatchett. We can be brothers, can’t 
we?—even though we look at life so 
differently.” 

But to this Coryston, who had gone on 
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a Labor congress in Scotland, made 





reply. 

[he June days passed on, bringing the 
‘high midsummer pomps.” Every day 
Newbury and Marcia met, and the Betts 
ase was seareely mentioned between 
m after Newbury had been able to 
tell her that Lord William, in London, 
id got from some Canadian magnates 






ho happened to be there a cordial and 
ven enthusiastic promise of employment 


4 r John Betts, in connection with a 
overnment experiment in Alberta. An 
: pening was ready; the Newburys guar- 


nteed all expenses; and at last Betts 
mself seemed to be reconciled to the 
rospect of emigration, being now, as 
lways, determined to stick to his mar- 
riage. Nobody wished to hurry him; he 
as considering the whole proposal; and 
n a week or two Newbury quite hoped 
that matters might be arranged. 
Meanwhile, though the pride of the 
Newburys concealed the fact as much as 
possible, not only from Marcia but from 
ne another, the dilemma on the horns 
f which John and Alice Betts had found 
themselves impaled was being eagerly, 
en passionately, discussed through the 
vhole district. The supporters of the 
Newburys were many, for there were 
ores of persons on the Newbury es- 
ites who heartily sympathized with their 
point of view; but on the whole the de- 
fenders of the Betts marriage were more. 
[he affair got into the newspapers, and 
. lecturer representing the Rational Mar- 
age Union appeared from London, and 
ldressed large and attentive audiences 
n the little towns. After one of these 
lectures, Newbury, returning home at 
ight from Coryston, was pelted with 
tones and clods by men posted behind 
os hedge. He was only slightly hurt, and 
hen Marcia tried to speak of it, his 
smile of frank contempt put the matter 
by. She eould only be thankful that 
Coryston was still away. 
For Lady Coryston meanwhile the 
Betts case scarcely existed. When it did 
come up, she would say impatiently that 
, in her opinion such private matters were 
best left to the people concerned to settle; 
and it was evident that to her the High 
Anglican view of divorce was, like the 
inconvenient piety of Hoddon Grey, a 
thing of superfluity. But Marcia knew 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 760.—77 
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very well that her mother had no mind 
to give to such a trifle, or to anything, 
indeed—her own marriage not excepted— 
but Arthur’s disclosure and Arthur’s in- 
tentions. What her mother’s plans were 
she could not discover. They lingered 
on at Coryston when, with the wed- 
ding so close in view, it would have 
been natural that they should return 
at onee to London for shopping; and 
Marcia observed that her mother seemed 
to be more closely absorbed in politics 
than ever, while less attentive per- 
haps than usual to the affairs of the 
estate and the village. A poster an- 
nouncing the Martover meeting was 
lying about in her sitting-room, and 
from a fragment of conversation over- 
heard between her mother and Mr. Page, 
the agent, it seemed that Lady Coryston 
had been making elaborate inquiries as 
to those queer people, the Atherstones, 
with whom the Glenwilliams were to stay 
for the meeting. Was her mother afraid 
that Arthur would do something silly 
and public when they came down? Not 
the least likely! He had plenty of op- 
portunities in London, with no _ local 
opinion and no mother to worry him. 
Yet when Parliament reassembled, and 
Arthur, with an offhand good-by to his 
mother, went back to his duties, Marcia 
in vain suggesting to Lady Coryston that 
they also should go up to St. James’s 
Square, partly to keep an eye on the back- 
slider, partly with a view to “ fittings,” 
Lady Coryston curtly replied that Marcia 
might have a motor whenever she pleased 
to take her up to town, but that she 
herself meant, for another fortnight, to 
stay at Coryston. 
could only write to James to beg him to 
play watch-dog, well aware, however, that 
if Arthur chose to press the pace, James 
could do nothing whatever to stop him. 


Marcia, much puzzled, 


On the day before the Glenwilliam 
meeting Lady Coryston, who had gone out 
westward through the park, was return- 
ing by motor from the direction of Mart- 
ovcr, and reached her own big and pros- 
perous village of Coryston Major about 
seven o’clock. She had been holding 
conference with a number of persons in 
the old borough of Martover, persons who 
might be trusted to turn a Radical meet- 
ing into a howling inferno if the smallest 








chink of opportunity were given them; 
and she was conscious of a good after- 
noon’s work. As she sat majestically 
erect in the corner of the motor, her 
brain was alive with plans. A passion of 
political—and personal—hatred charged 
every vein. She was tired, but she would 
not admit it. On the contrary, not a day 
passed that she did not say to herself that 
she was in the prime of life, that the 
best of her work as a party woman was 
still to do, and that even if Arthur did 
fail her—incredible defection !—she alone 
would fight to the end, and leave her 
mark, so far as a voteless woman of great 
possessions might, upon the country and 
its fortunes. 

Yet the thought of Arthur was very 
bitter to her, and the expectation of the 
scene which—within forty-eight hours— 
she was deliberately preparing for herself. 
She meant to win her battle—did not for 
one moment admit the possibility of los- 
ing it. 3ut that her son would make 
her suffer for it she foresaw; and though 
she would not allow them to come into 
the open, there were dim fears and mis- 
givings in the corners of her mind which 
made life disagreeable. 

It was a fine summer evening, bright 
but cool. The streets of Coryston were 
full of people, and Lady Coryston dis- 
tributed a suzerain’s greetings as she 
passed along. Presently, at a spot ahead 
of her, she perceived a large crowd, and 
the motor slowed down. 

“What’s the matter, Patterson?” she 
asked of her chauffeur. 

‘Layin’ a stone—or somethin’—my 
lady,” said the chauffeur, in a puzzled 
voice. 

“ Laying a stone?” she repeated, won- 
dering. Then, as the crowd parted be- 
fore the motor, she caught sight of a 
piece of orchard ground which only that 
morning had been still hidden behind 
the high moss-grown palings which had 
sereened it for a generation. Now the 
palings had been removed sufficiently to 
allow a broad passage through, and the 
crowd outside was but an overflow from 
the crowd within. Lady Coryston per- 
ceived a platform with several black- 
coated persons in white ties, a small 
elderly lady, and half a dozen chairs 
upon it. At one end of the platform a 
large notice-board had apparently just 
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been reared, for a couple of men wer 
still at work on its supports. The boar 
exhibited the words: “Site of the n 
Baptist Chapel for Coryston Major. Al 
contributions to the building fund thank 
fully received.” 

There was no stone to be seen, gras 
and trees, indeed, were still untouch« 
but a public meeting was clearly pr 
ceeding, and in the chair, behind a sma 
table, was a slight, fair-haired ma 
gesticulating with vigor. 


Lady Coryston recognized her eldest 
son. 

“ Drive on, Patterson!” she said, furi 
ously. 

‘I can’t, my lady—they’re too thick.” 

3y this time the motor had reached thx 
center of the gathering which filled th: 
road, and the persons composing it had 
recognized Lady Coryston. A movement 
ran through the crowd; faces turned 
toward the motor and then toward th 
platform; from the mother—back to th: 
son. The faces seemed to have but on 
smile, conscious, sly, a little alarmed. 
And as the motor finally stopped—the 
chauffeur having no stomach for man- 
slaughter—in front of the breach in the 
railings, the persons on the platform saw 
it, and understood what was the matter 
with the audience. 

Coryston paused in his speech. There 
was a breathless moment. Then, stepping 
in front of the table, to the edge of the 
platform, he raised his voice: 

“We scarcely expected, my friends, to 
see my mother, Lady Coryston, among us 
this evening. Lady Coryston has as good 
right to her opinion as any of us have to 
ours. She has disapproved of this enter- 
prise till now. She did not perhaps think 
there were so many Baptists — big and 
little Baptists—in Coryston "—he swept 
his hand round the audience with its 
fringe of babies. “ May we not hop 
that her presence to-night means that 
she has changed her mind—that she will 
not only support us, but that she will 
even send a check to the Building Fund! 
Three cheers for Lady Coryston!” 

He pointed to the notice - board, his 
fair hair blown wildly back from his 
boyish brow and queer, thin lips; and 
raising his hand, he started the first 
“ Hip !—hip—” 


“Go on, Patterson !” 


eried Lady Corys- 
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again knocking sharply at the front 
window of the open landaulette. The 


erowd cheered and laughed in _ good- 


rmored triumph; the chauffeur hooted 
violently, and those nearest the motor 
fled with shrieks and jeers; Lady Corys- 

yn sat in pale endurance. At last the 
way was clear, and the motor shot for- 
ard. Coryston stepped back to the table 
nd resumed his speech as though noth- 
ng had happened. 

“Tnfamous! Outrageous!” 

[he words formed themselves on Lady 
Coryston’s angry lips. So the plot in 
which she had always refused to believe 
had actually been carried through! That 

man on the platform was no doubt 

butler’s daughter, the miserly spin- 

ter who had guarded her Naboth’s vine- 

vard against all purchasers for twenty 

irs. Coryston had squared her, and in 

a few months the Baptist Chapel his 

other had staved off till now would be 
nting it in the village. 

And this was Coryston’s doing. What 

iste—what feeling! A mother!—to be 

treated ! By the time she reached her 
wn sitting-room Lady Coryston was 
ery near a womanish weeping. She sat 
ently there awhile, in the falling dusk, 
foreing back her self-control, making her- 
lf think of the next day, the arrival 
the Glenwilliams, and how she would 
eed all her strength and a clear head to 

» through with what she meant to do 

‘re important, that, than this trumpery 

siness in the village! 

A sound of footsteps roused her from 

r thoughts, and she perceived Marcia 

itside, coming back through the trees 


the house. Marcia was singing in a 
low voice as she came. She had taken 
off her hat, which swung in her left hand, 
and her dark curls blew about her charm- 
ng face. The evening light seemed to 
halo and caress her; and her mother 
thought, “She has just parted from Ed- 
ward!” A kind of jealousy of her daughter 
for one strange moment possessed her 

jealousy of youth and love and opening 
life. She felt herself thwarted and for- 
gotten; her sons were all against her, 
and her daughter had no need of her. 
The memory of her own courting days 
came back upon her, a rare experience !— 
and she was conscious of a dull longing 
for the husband who had humored her 
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save one; had been proud of 
her cleverness and indolently glad of her 
activity. Yet when she thought of him, 
it was to see him as he lay on his death- 
bed, during those long last hours of obsti- 
nate silence, when his soul gave no sign 
to hers, before the end. 


Marcia’s state and Marcia’s feelings 
meanwhile were by no means so simple 
as her mother imagined. She was ab- 
sorbed, indeed, by the interest and ex- 
citement of her engagement. She could 
never forget Newbury; his influence 
mingled with every action and thought 
of her day; and it was much more than 
an influence of sex and passion. They 
had hardly, indeed, been engaged a few 
days before Marcia had _ instinctively 
come to look upon their love as a kind 
of huge and fascinating adventure. 
Where would it lead ?—how would it work 
out? She was conscious always of the 
same conflicting impulses of submission 
and revolt, the same alternations of trust 
and resentment. In order not to be 
crushed by the strength of his character, 
she had brought up against him from 
the very beginning the weapons of her 
young beauty, carrying out what she had 
dimly conceived, even on the first day 
of their betrothal. The wonder of that 
perpetual contrast between the natural 
sweetness of his temperament and the 
sternness with which he controlled and 
disciplined his life never ceased to affect 
her. His fierce judgment of opinions 
his bitter judgment, often, of men—re- 
pelled and angered her. She rose in 
revolt, protesting; only to be made to 
feel that in such bitterness or such fierce- 
ness there was nothing personal what- 
ever. He was but a soldier under orders, 
mysterious orders; moved by forces she 
only faintly perceived. Once or twice 
during the fortnight it was as though a 
breath of something infinitely icy and 
remote blew across their relation; nor 
was it till, some years afterward, she 
read Madame Perrier’s life of her brother, 
Blaise Pascal, that she understood in 
some small degree what it had meant. 

And just as some great physical and 
mental demand may bring out undreamed 
of powers in a man or woman, so with 
the moral and spiritual demand made by 
such a personality as Newbury. Marcia 
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rose in stature as she tried to meet it. 
She was braced, exalted. Her usual ego- 
tisms and arrogancies fell away ashamed. 
She breathed a diviner air; and life ran, 
hour by hour, with a wonderful intensity, 
though always haunted by a 
danger she could not explain. 

claim upon 
vealed as 
friend, in 


sense of 
Newbury’s 
re- 
master, 
some- 


indeed, 
claim of lover, 
his love infused 
thing testing and breathless into every 
hour of every day they were together. 

On the actual day of the Martover 
meeting, Marcia was left alone at Corys- 
ton. Newbury had gone — reluctantly 
for once—to a diocesan meeting on the 
farther side of the county. Lady Corys- 
ton, whose restlessness was evident, had 


her, 
the 
one; 


was soon 


driven to inspect a new farm some miles 
off, and was to take informal dinner on 
her way back with her agent, Mr. Page, 
and his wife—a house in which she might 
reckon on the latest gossip about the 
Chaneellor’s visit and the great meeting 
for which special trains were being run 
from town; and strangers were pouring 
into the district. 

Marcia spent the day in writing let- 
ters of thanks for wedding-presents, and 
sheets of instructions to Waggin, who 
had been commandeered long before this, 
and was now hard at work in town on 
the preparations for the wedding, sorely 
hampered the while by Lady Coryston’s 
absence from the scene. Then, after giv- 
ing some last thoughts to her actual 
wedding-dress, the bride-elect wandered 
into the rose-garden and strolled about 
aimlessly gathering, till her hands were 
full of blooms; her thoughts meanwhile 
running like a mill-race over the im- 
mediate past and the immediate future. 
This one day’s separation from New- 
bury had had a curious effect. She 
had missed him sharply; yet at the same 
time she had been conscious of a sort 
of relief from strain, a slackening of the 
mental and moral muscles which had 
been strangely welcome. 

Presently she saw Lester coming from 
the house, holding up a note. 

“T came to bring you this. It seems 
to want an answer.” He approached her, 
his eyes betraying the pleasure awakened 
by the sight of her among the roses, in 
her delicate white dress, under the eve- 
ning sky. He had scarcely seen her of 
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late, and in her happiness and preoecupa 


tion she seemed at last to have practically 
forgotten his presence in the house. 

She opened the note, and as she read 
it Lester was dismayed to see a look 
of consternation blotting the brightness 
from her face. 

“T must the small motor — at 
once! Can you order it for me?’ 

“Certainly. You want it directly?” 

“Directly. Please hurry them!” And 
dropping the roses, without a thought 
on the ground, and gathering up he: 
white skirts, she ran toward one of th 
side doors of the facade which led to her 
room. Lester lifted the fragrant mass o! 
flowers had left scattered on thi 
grass and carried them in. What could 
be the matter? 

He saw to the motor’s coming round, 
and when a few minutes later he had 
placed her in it, cloaked and veiled, hx 
asked her anxiously if he could not di 
anything to help her, and what he should 
say to Lady Coryston on her return. 

“T have left a note for my mother. 
Please tell Sir Wilfrid I sha’n’t be her 
for dinner. No—thank you! — thank 
you! I must go myself!” Then, to the 
chauffeur, “ Redeross Farm!—as quick 
as you can!” 

Lester was left wondering. Some new 
development of the Betts trouble? After 
a few minutes’ thought he went toward 
the smoking-room in search of Sir Wil 
frid Bury. 

Meanwhile Marcia was speeding through 
the summer country, where the hay har- 
vest was beginning and the fields were 
still full of folk. The day had been 
thunderously fine, with threats of change. 
Broad streaks of light and shadow lay 
on the shorn grass; children were tum- 
bling in the swathes, and a cheerful mur- 
mur of voices rose on the evening air 
But Marcia could only think of the not: 
she still held in her hand. 


have 


she 


“Can you come and see me ?—to-night 
—at once? Don’t bring anybody. I am 
alarmed about my husband. Mr. Edward 
is away till to-morrow. 

“ Auice Berts.” 


This sudden appeal to her had pro- 
duced in Marcia a profound intensity 
of feeling. She thought of Coryston’s 
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‘Take care!” and trembled. Edward 
would not be home till the following day. 
She must act alone—help alone. The 
thought braced her will. Her mother 
would be no use—but she wished she had 
thought of asking Sir Wilfrid to come 
with her. 

The car turned into the field lane lead- 
ing to the farm. The wind had strength- 
ened, and during all the latter part of 
her drive heavy clouds had been rising 
from the west and massing themselves 
round the declining sun. The quality 
of the light had changed, and the air 
had grown colder. 

“Looks like a storm, miss,” said the 
young chauffeur, a lad just promoted to 
lriving, and the son of the Coryston head 
gardener. A’s he spoke, a man came out 
of a range of buildings on the farther 
side of a field, and paused to look at the 
motor. He was carrying something in 
his arms—Marcia thought, a lamb. The 
sight of the lady in the car seemed to 
excite his astonishment, but after a mo- 
ment or two’s observation he turned 
abruptly round the corner of the build- 
ing behind him and disappeared. 

“That’s the place, miss, where they 
try all the new foods,” the chauffeur 
continued, eagerly, “ and that’s Mr. Betts. 
He’s just wonderful with the beasts.” 

‘You know the farm, Jackson ?” 

“Oh, father’s great friends with Mr. 
Betts,” said the youth, proudly. “ And 
I’ve often come over with him of a Sun- 
day. Mr. Betts is a very nice gentleman. 
He’ll show you everything.” 

At which point, however, with a con- 
scious look and a blush, the young man 
fell silent. Marcia wondered how much 
he knew. Probably not much less than 
she did, considering the agitation in the 
neighborhood. 

They motored slowly toward the farm- 
house, an old building with modern addi- 
tions and a small garden round it, stand- 
ing rather nakedly on the edge of the 
famous checkered field, a patchwork quilt 
of green, yellow, and brown, which Mar- 
cia had often passed on her drives with- 
out understanding in the least what it 
meant. About a stone’s-throw from the 
front door rose a substantial one-storied 
building, and seeing Miss Coryston glance 
at it curiously, Jackson was again eager 
to explain. 
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“That’s the laboratory, miss. His 
lordship built that six years ago. And 
last year there was a big meeting here. 
Father and I come over to the speeches 
and they gave Mr. Betts a gold medal 
and there was an American gentleman 
who spoke—and he said as how this place 
of Mr. Betts—next to that place, Har- 
penden way—Rothamsted, I think they 
eall it—was most ’ighly thought of in 
the States—and Mr. Betts had done fine. 
And that’s the cattle station over there, 
miss, where they fattens ’em and weighs 
em. And down there’s the drainage- 
field where they gathers all the water 
that’s when 
they’ve manured ’em—and the mangel- 
field—and—” 

“ Mind that gate, Jackson,” said Marcia. 
The youth, silenced, looked to his steering, 
and brought the motor up safely to the 
door of the farm. 


been through the crops, 


A rather draggled maid-servant an- 
swered Marcia’s ring, examined her fur- 
tively, and showed her into the little 
drawing-room. Marcia stood at the win- 
dow, looking out. She saw the motor 
disappearing toward the garage which 
she understood was to be found some- 
where on the premises. The storm was 
drawing nearer; the rising grounds to 
the west were in black shadow, but on 
the fields and scattered buildings in front 
wild gleams were striking now here, now 
there. How trim everything was!—how 
solid and prosperous! The great cattle- 
shed, on the one hand; the sheep station 
on the other, with pens and hurdles— 
the fine stone-built laboratory—the fields 
stretching to the distance. 

She turned to the room in which she 
stood. Nothing trim or solid there! A 
foundation, indeed, of simple things, the 
chairs and tables of a bachelor’s room, 
over which a tawdry taste had gone riot- 
ing. Draperies of “art” muslin; photo- 
graphs in profusion—of ladies in very 
low dresses and affected poses, with names 
and affectionate messages written across 
the corners; a multitude of dingy knick- 
knacks; above the mantelpiece a large 
colored photograph of Mrs. Betts herself 
as Ariel; clothes lying about; muddy 
shoes; the remains of a meal:—Marcia 
looked at the medley with quick repul- 
sion, the wave of feeling dropping. 

The door opened. A small figure in a 
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black dress entered softly, closed the door 
behind her, and stood looking at Miss 
Coryston. Marcia was at first bewildered. 
She had only seen Mrs. Betts once be- 
fore, in her outdoor things, and the im- 
pression left had been of a red - eyed, 
disheveled, excitable woman, dressed in 
shabby finery, the sort of verson who 
would naturally possess such a sitting- 
room as that in which they stood. And 
here was a woman austerely simple in 
dress and calm in manner! The black 
gown, without an ornament of any kind, 
showed the still lovely curves of the slight 
body and the whiteness of the arms and 
hands. The face was quiet, of a dead 
palior; the hair, gathered loosely to- 
gether and held in place by a couple of 
combs, was predominantly gray, and there 
had been no effort this time to disguise 
the bareness of the temples or the fresh 
signs of age graven round eyes and lips. 

For the first time the quick sense of 
the girl perceived that Mrs. Betts was or 
had been a beautiful woman. By what 
dramatie instinct did she thus present 
herself for this interview? A wretched 
actress on the boards, did she yet possess 
some subtle perception which came into 
play at this crisis of her own personal 
life ? 

“Tt was very kind of you to come, 
Miss Coryston.” She pushed forward 
a chair. “ Won’t you sit down? I’m 
ashamed of this room. I apologize for 
it.” She looked round it with a gesture 
of weary disgust, and then at Marcia, 
who stood in flushed agitation, the heavy 
cloak she had worn in the motor falling 
back from her shoulders and her white 
dress, the blue motor- veil framing the 
brilliance of her eyes and cheeks. 

“T mustn’t sit down, thank you —I 
can’t stay long,” said the girl, hurriedly. 
“ Will you tell me why you sent for me? 
I came at once. But my mother, when 
she comes home, will wonder where I am.” 

Without answering immediately, Mrs. 
Betts moved to the window and looked 
out into the darkening landscape and the 
trees, already bending to the gusts which 
precede the storm. 

“Did you see my husband as you 
came?” she asked, turning slightly. 

“Yes. He was carrying something. 
He saw me, but I don’t think he knew 
who I was.” 





“He never came home last night at 
all,” said Mrs. Betts, looking away again 
out of window. “He wandered about 
the fields and the sheds all night. I 
looked out just as it was getting light, 
and saw him walking about among the 
wheat-plots, sometimes stopping to look, 
and sometimes making a note in his 
pocket-book, as he does when he’s going 
his rounds. And at four o’clock, when | 
looked again, he was coming out of the 
eattle-shed, with something in his hand, 
which he took into the laboratory. | 
saw him unlock the door of the laboratory, 
and I bent out of my window and tried 
to call him. But he never looked my 
way, and he stayed there till the sun was 
up. Then I saw him again outside, and 
I went out and brought him in. But he 
wouldn’t take any rest even then. He 
went into the office and began to write 
I took him some tea, and then 

The speaker’s white face quivered for 
the first time. She came to Marcia and 
laid both hands on the girl’s arm. 

“ He told me he was losing his memory 
and his mind. He thought he had never 
quite got over his illness before he went 
to Colwyn Bay —and now it was this 
trouble which had done for him. He had 
told Mr. Edward he would go to Canada 

but he knew he never should. They 
wouldn’t want a man so broken up. He 
could never begin any new work—his lif 
was all in this place. So then—” 

The tears began quietly to overflow 
the large brown eyes looking into Mar- 
cia’s. Mrs. Betts took no notice of them. 
They fell on the bosom of her dress; 
and presently Marcia timidly put up her 
own handkerchief and wiped them away 
unheeded. 

“So then I told him I had better go 
I had brought him nothing but trouble, 
and I wasn’t worth it. He was angry 
with me for saying it. I should never 
leave him—never, he said—but I must 
go away then because he had letters to 
write. And I was just going when he 
came after me, and—and—he took me 
in his arms and carried me up-stairs and 
laid me on the bed and covered me up 
warmly. Then he stayed a little while 
at the foot of the bed looking at me, and 
saying queer things to himself—and at 
last he went down-stairs. .. . All day he 
has been out and about the farm. He 
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has never spoken to me. The men say 
he’s so strange they don’t like to leave 
him alone—but he drives them away 
when they go to speak to him. And when 
he didn’t come in all day I sat down 
ind wrote to you 

She paused, mechanically running her 
little hand wp and down the front of 
Mare ia’s cloak. 

“T don’t know anybody here. John’s 
lots of friends but they’re not my 
friends —and even when they’re sorry 
for us—they know—what I’ve done—and 
they don’t want to have much to do with 
me. You said you’d speak for us to Mr. 
Edward—and I know you did—Mr. Ed- 
ward told John so. You’ve been kinder to 
me than any one else here. So I just 
wanted to tell you—what I’m going to 
do. I’m going away I’m going right 
way. John won’t know, nobody ‘ll know 
where I’m gone. But I want you to tell 
Mr. Newbury—and get him and Lord 
William to be kind to John as they 
used to be. He’ll get over it—by and by!” 

Then, straightening herself, she drew 
herself away. 
“Tm not going to the Sisterhood!” 


she said, defiantly. “T’d sooner die! 
You may tell Mr. Newbury I'll live my 
own life—and I’ve got my boy. John 


won’t find me—I’ll take care of that. But 
if I’m not fit for decent people to touch 
there’s plenty like me. Il not cringe to 
anybody—l’ll go where I’m welcome. So 
now you understand, don’t you, what I 
wanted to ask you?” 

“No, indeed, I don’t,” cried Marcia, 
in distress. “ And you won’t—you sha’n’t 
do anything so mad! Please—please, be 
patient! Ill go again to Mr. Newbury. 
I shall see him to-morrow!” 

Mrs. Betts shook her head. “ No use 
nouse! It’s the only thing to do for me to 
take myself off. And no one can stop it. 
If you were to tell John now just what 
I’ve said, it wouldn’t make any difference. 
He couldn’t stop me. I’m going!—that’s 
settled. But he sha’n’t go. He’s got to 
take up his work here again. And Mr. 
Edward must persuade him — and look 
after him—and watch him. What’s their 
religion good for if it can’t do that? 
Oh, how I hate their religion!” 

Her eyes lit up with passion; whatever 
touch of acting there might have been 


f 


in her monologue till now, this rang 
fiercely true. 

her hands 
clenched at the words. “It’s that which 
has come between us, as well as the farm. 
Since he’s been back he re it’s the old 


“ Haven’t I good reason ?” 


ideas that have got hold of him again. 
He thinks he’s in mortal sin—he thinks 
he’s damned—and yet he won’t—he can’t 
give me up. My poor old John! We 
were so happy those few weeks! — why 
couldn’t they leave us alone! That hard 
old man, Lord William!—and Mr. Ed- 
ward!—who’s got you—and everything 
he want: besides in the world! There— 
now I suppose you'll turn against me, 
too!” 

She stood superbly at bay, her little 
body drawn up against the wall, her head 
thrown back. To her own dismay, Mar- 
cia found herself sobbing — against hér 
will. 

“T’m not against you. You'll sce. I'll 
go again to Mr. Newbury 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Betts, suddenly, 
springing forward; “there he is!” And, 
trembling all over, she pointed to the 
figure of her husband, standing just out- 
side the window. His expression sent a 
shudder through Marcia. He seemed to 
be looking at them—and yet not con- 
scious of them; his tired eyes met hers, 
and made no sign. With a slight, puzzled 
gesture he turned away, back into the 
pelting rain, his shoulders bent, his step 
faltering and slow. 

“Oh, go after him!” said Marcia, im- 
ploringly. “Don’t trouble about me! 
I'll find the motor. Go! Take my 
cloak!” She would have wrapped it 
round Mrs. Betts and pushed her to the 
door. But the woman stopped her. 

“No good. He wouldn’t listen to me. 
I’ll get one of the men to bring him in. 
And the servant ‘ll go for your motor.” 
She went out of the room to give the 
order, and came back. Then she saw 
Marcia under the storm-light, standing 
in the middle of the room end strug- 
gling with her tears; she suddenly fell 
on her knees beside the girl, embracing 
her dress, with stifled sobs and inartic- 
ulate words of thanks. 

“Make them do something for John. 
It doesn’t matter about me. Let them 
comfort John! Then I'll forgive them.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











In the Anchor-watch 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


HE battle fleet, that day home from 
foreign waters, now lay, within a 


mile - square, emblazoned quad- 
rangle, to placid moorings in the bay. 

Wickett had been silently observing, 
from the after-bridge of his own ship, the 
night life of the fleet, but when from 
some happy quarter-deck to windward 
there floated down the opening strains 
of a mellow folk-song, he lifted his chin 
from arms crossed on the bridge top- 
rail to say to his shore-going friend be- 
side him, “ Were you ever able to listen 
to a ship’s band over water, Carlin, and 
not get to feeling homesick ?” 

“Still the kid, aren’t you? How can 
you be homesick and you home?” 

“T’m not home; not yet.” 

Just below them the officer of the deck 
was roaming the quarter-deck. A ship’s 
messenger stepped up to him, saluted, 
and said, smartly, “ Two bells, sir.” 

“Strike ’em,” came the sharp order; 
and as the two bells were striking, from 
other ships, from windward and leeward, 
came also the quick, sharp-toned double 
stroke. 

“Why,” asked Carlin, “couldn’t they 
strike those two bells without bothering 
that deck officer ?”’ 

“ Regulations.” 

“They’re the devil, those regulations, 
Wickett.” 

“ Worse, You can 
clear of the devil if you want to.” He 
paused. “And yet it would soon be a 
devil of a service without ’em.” 

A seaman of the watch stepped up to 
the officer of the deck and saluting, said, 
“ Anchor lights burning bright, sir.” 

A man in a chief petty officer’s uni- 
form next saluted the officer of the deck, 
whereupon Wickett sat up. “I suspect, 
Carlin, and surely I hope, that that man’s 
got a message for me. He’s our wireless 
operator.” 

“You'll find Mr. Wickett on the after- 
bridge,” they heard the officer of the 
deck and the wireless man came 


sometimes. steer 


say; 


up the bridge ladder and saluted: “ Mr 
Wickett.” 
“ Yes. 


” 
son ¢ 


You raised the Clermont, Wes 
Wickett’s voice was eagerly an 
ticipatory. 

“No, sir, | 
wireless. 


could not. She has no 
But I raised the Cape station, 
and they told me that she passed there 
on schedule time.” 
“On time ? Good 
Wesson. Thank you.” 
“Were you expecting somebody on the 
Clermont?” asked Carlin, when the wire- 


work! That’s all, 


less man had gone. 

“ Not really expecting. My home is a 
thousand miles from here, and my pay 
won't allow of my family traveling 
around to meet me. But I like to dream 
of rosy possibilities; don’t you?” 

A cool night breeze was 
Wickett bared his head to it. 
he began to hum: 


blowing 
Presently 


“ And it’s, O you little baby boy, 
A-danecing on my knee— 
Will it be a belted charger 
Or a heaving deck to sea? 
Is’t to be the serried pennants, 
Or the rolling blue na-vee? 
Or is't to be—” 
He turned to Carlin. “ When I hear my- 
self singing that, in my own quarters 
ashore, then I know I’m home—and not 
before.” 
He set to humming softly again: 





“ And it’s, O you little baby girl, 
Athwart your mother’s lap—” 
Suddenly he asked, “ Were you ever away 

from home sixteen months?” 


Carlin emphatically shook his head 
“No, sir. A year once. And I don’t 
want to be that long away again. Were 
you, before this cruise?” 

“Five years one time.” 

“Pretty tough, that.” 

“Tough? More—inhuman. A man 


ean get fat on war, but five years from 
your family—!” He raised his face to 
the stars and whoofed his despair of it. 
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My vear away from home,” said Car 


gh not nmediately, 
P ppines—where I first met 
ré he ight vou lande« 1 
M ae | I Col | 
} f us—wal rrespondents 
; ’ 
rselves vere yathers 
re 


\\ ett dded “T remembei And 


r tugboat. But t 
) re } niv the tw fusa 
el S poss ly the I 
rig I val cert Id r I 
\ started to tell what a t 


is for the hom 


I I d | Ss spac il eT 
t ! | h 1 te \ I | 
} t that ore PVE hig i 
r t be a navy Ce] 
I could tell me halt vha | 
ear, reveille blew the camp 
d you went back to your littl 


Wickett smiled, though not too buoy 
he said: “ Well, on my next 


\ ship’s messenger was saluting the 


‘er of the deck. “ Taps, sir.” 
ee 
I 


‘Tell the bugler to sound taps vas 
e bris omil and 

The ship’s bugler had already taken 
sition, heels together and facing sea- 
ird, in the superstructure bulkhead 
loorway | ing straight down, Wick 


and ( arlin could SEC him. as, Si oul- 
ers lifting and blouse expanding, he put 
s lungs into the eall. From other ships. 





it was coming also the 
ng-noted, me lancholy good night of the 
r legions 

When the last lingering note drooped 
it, only on ship. and she a far-away 
From her, on the wings 
of the night breeze, the last notes drifted 
gently, sweetly, lonesomely to them. 


ne, remained, 


“What was keeping me walking the 
deck or sitting up around camp fires 
nights in the Philippines wasn’t Fili- 
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began Wickett. “Id been in the 
fast a year that time we met, and | put 
ther year on top of that in China, 
\ terrible two years. But even two years 
the East with your heart at home 
st have an ending After all, the 
many days in 
year, though at times I used to be 
ve she’d yuit re volving altogether, had 
pped at il, was only marking time 
mical sharps weren't onto her changes. 
i wever, atl last sh *d rolled he r sun up 
d her sun down the necessary seven 


dred nd odd time $s, and | Was he ac ed 


‘IT went out a middy and came back 
ensig which is very important, be- 


ise while an ensign may not rate many 


high rights in the service, he does rate 
leave of absence. And when my leave 
ne | flew aeross the bay to the fort, 
vhere Colonel Blenner, Doris’s father, 
s commandant And on the way over 
| had a thousand visions, dreams, hopes, 
th, of course, a million misgivings, 


ears, doubts, and so o1 

“When I met her I set it down right 
vay that my misgivings had come true. 
\ fleet of young artillery officers wer 
man@uvering within shelling range of 
her, and while I didn't expect her to 

ind half-way across the drill - ground 
nd throw her arms around my neck or 


anything like that, because she wasn’t 
the bounding-down and throwing - her- 
irms-around-your-neck sort of a girl, what 
I did rather hope for was that after a 
polite little interval she’d turn the red- 
caped chaps adrift and say, ‘Come on, 
Dick, let’s sit down here in the corner 
by ourselves and have a good talk,’ and 
perhaps later, before the evening got too 
old, go for a stroll on the long walk, sam« 
s she used to. 

‘But she didn’t turn any of them 
loose. She kept them all about her 
vhile she drew me into the middle of 
them; but poor me who'd had no service 
it all in the civilized ports, and hadn’t 
seen more than a dozen white women in 
the whole two years I’d been gone, and 
of that dozen had spoken to only three 
these artillery chaps, they made me feel 
like a six-pound shell -in a big turret 
magazine. Any one of them could talk the 
eye out of my head the best day I’d ever 
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ILARPER’S 
seen. And the day I came 
the best day I'd seen 
talking purposes. I looked at and 
listened to them, and kept saying to my- 
self, ‘1 wonder if you all realize to what a 
lucky lot you are to be able to stay all 
the time around where civilized women 
live? I don’t did. They 
took everything as if ’twas no more than 


back 


ever 


to her 
wasn't not 


for 


believe they 
small-arms ammunition being served out 
to them. 

night 
for 
myself, the East, 
Doris and there’d 
been no other war heroes hanging around. 


She then 


the hotel that 
few 
left 


young, 


‘In my room in 
to chart a 
Before I'd 


was 


| began new courses 


tor 
terribly 


living in 
while her 
father was off on some board mission in 
the West. But now it wasn’t any isolated 
little hotel, but post quarters, 
with her father the commandant, and a 


and her mother were 


a quiet hotel near my house, 


country 


parade of young army officers in and out 
files of 
three stripers steaming over pretty 


of those quarters, with two and 


reg- 


ularly from the navy-yard across the bay. 


And she was two years older—a terrible 


advance, eighteen to twenty—and I'd been 
two years gone. 

‘You spoke awhile ago, Carlin, of what 
a kid I was, and perhaps I am, though I 
think I’m an old, old party myself; but 
about the time I came the 
Kast that first time I been a 
good deal of a kid. I know now I 
I used to talk to myself about things. 
That night over to the hotel near the 
fort where I was staying I talked to my- 


from 
must have 


back 


was. 


self in good shape. And I wound up by 
‘Well, what do you care? 

are forty girls between this 
But there weren’t 
were a hundred, as far as 
but there 
wanted to see 


saying: There 
hotel 
forty. 
that 
that I 
side of 
saw her 
And I’m 
any history of the 
courtship of Doris I couldn’t tell it 
right if I and I don’t want 
to; it’s our own private story; but she 
wasn’t trifling when told me _ she’d 
never forget me, before I went East. In 


nice 
and the post.’ 
There 
went, was only 
coming over the 
my ship, and next day when I 
again, that one I set out to win. 

not going to give you 


one 


wanted to, 
she 


a week it all came back, and once more we 
were walking under tall pines and sailing 
in a beautiful bay. In another week it 


I left her—I had hopes. 


was as when 
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“And then 
last day of 
doesn’t 


the 
le ave, 


morning of the 
and as an ensign 
any shore duty, I knew that 
next day it would have to be back to my 
ship for me; though, she being slated 
for a berth with the North 
Atlantic fleet, followed by winter drill in 
the West Indies, I didn’t feel dis 
couraged. Id be within wireless distance, 
at least. But I didn’t want to go without 
a promise. The night 


came 
my 


rate 


lie ighborly 


too 


before, there had 
been a reception in her father’s quarters 
to somebody or other, and I could neve 
get two minutes together with her; but 
when I left for my hotel that night th 
old look was back in he reyes; 
left the hotel at 
went to the boat-landing to over 
haul the little 21-footer which I’d char 
tered for the little cruise we'd planned 
to take after breakfast. 


and this last 
morning | sunrise an 


down 


“JT went through the post grounds to 


get sight of her window in passing, and 


there she was—all dressed and looking out 


across the bay. ‘I was just wondering 


if you, too, would be up early this morn 
ing, Dick,’ 


is going to 


she ‘Do you think it 
And I told her no 
what matter? And we did 
until after breakfast 
little sail in the bay. 

‘IT was half hoping it 


said. 
storm ?’ 
and if it did, 


not 


wait for our 


would storm, 
I could do with 
But there was no storm 
There did 
and I let 
ing the boat around and letting the mai: 
sheet run. And And I let 
her thing could happen. She 
those boats with a lead kee! 
that you couldn’t capsize, and I explained 
that to Doris, while down on her side th« 
little boat tore a white path in the blu 
water. But her people had been always 
army people. and she hadn’t the faith of 
floating things. She clung 
closer to me; and the two of us sitting 
together, and nothing to do but watch 
the well, we together and 
let her go. 

“ The died down until ther 
wasn’t enough of it to be ealled a breeze, 
but that We were still 
sitting close together, and while we sat 
found courage to tell her what had 
been flooding my heart through all thos 


And 


so I could show her what 
that little boat. 
or anything like it. come a 
squall of wind, it come, wear 


she sizz d. 


sizz. \* 


was one of 


sailors in 


boat go sat 
breeze 
was no matter. 


80 | 


nights and days in Eastern waters. 
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‘An en- 


after breakfast—” Wickett unexpectedly gagement means a marriage, or should, 


we came back to breakfast engaged. And foot down on an engagement. 


turned to Carlin and said, half shyly, “y he Says; ‘and how can you marry on an 
suppose you still think I’m a good deal ensign’s pay? You with your mess bills 
of a kid to be telling you all this?’ and other expenses aboard ship, and Doris 
with her quarters 
ashore you could t 
never meet your f 
bills.’ 

‘Il argued with 
him and shook hi 
convictions some, 
but could not upset 
him. I left him to 
zo to the hotel to 
throw my things to 
gether. And there | 
found a new com 
plication — orders 
were waiting me. | 
was to be detached 
from my ship and to 
take command of 
the gunboat Bayport 

and a rust - eaten 
old kettle of a Bay 
port she was, fa- 
mous for her dis 
abilities; and I was 
to sail for Manila 
next morning at 
eight o'clock. Ma 
nila! Another jolt 
I sat down and 
thought it out. 

“And when I got 
to talking to myself 


hie 


again I said: ‘ Doris 
Blenner, you're a 
great girl—the best 
ever; but even you’re 











not superhuman. No 

I WAS TO SAIL FOR MANILA NEXT MORNING AT EIGHT O'CLOCK man has a_ right 

to expect a girl to 

be that. You’re to 

Carlin nodded in serene agreement. lovable, too human, Doris, to be the super 

“T always thought you were a good deal human kind. Ill be away Lord knows 
of a kid—I hope you always will be a how long—another two years perhaps 






good deal of a kid. God save me from and there’s all those army chaps always 
the man who isn’t a good deal of a kid on the job. We'll just have to be married, 
at thirty. What did you do after break- that’s all there is to that, before I leave.’ 
fast ?” “T was back to the post in time to 

“ After breakfast I went to see Colonel join a riding-party. It was no use my 











Blenner. I found him on his veranda trying to see her alone riding. But after 
smoking his after-breakfast cigar before the ride we slipped out onto the ramparts 
he went over to guard-mount. He was of the fort, and there, the pair of us sit 
genial as ever, except that he put his ting hand in hand and a sentry a dozen 
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en- paces away trying not to see and hear us, 
ld,’ I told her of my orders, and then entered 
al ny new plea. ‘All for myself, Doris,’ I 
ills : told her. By that time the sun was low 
ris ehind us, and throwing our two shadows 
ers nto where the water of the bay came 
uld | a rgling up against the walls of the fort; 
r ® id looking down on our shadows from 
7 the fort walls, she said at last she would 
it] marry me before I left if papa agreed; 
hi and glad one minute and sad the next, 
Le, we walked back in the twilight. 
set ; “(Colors had sounded when we got back, 
to and the colonel was dressing for dinner; 
te but after dinner I took him out for a 
to ; walk. Three laps we made around the 
I lrill-ground, and then, halting him under 
m the clump of willows down by the outer 
Tr walls, | plumped it at him—what it meant 
| to be away for 
ed months and years 
to from your own peo- 
of ple 
rl * And he heard 
en me through, and 
Ly said: ‘ Why, that’s 
fa- part of the hardship, 
is Richard, in both 
rms of the service. 
In my day, Rich- 
ard 
‘ Pardon, Colo- 


nel,’ I 


= pardon me, ( 


butted in 

‘olonel, 
but in your day the 
ariny people 
left the 
Even when you were 


never 
country. 


fighting Indians on 





st the frontier, after 
re all it was only the 
" frontier, and never 
ht more than a couple 


of thousand miles at 
the most to get back 


>, 


ee ee a ei hia a 


. home. And when 

: you were through 

: campaigning and 

P| back in garrison, 
4 & your people eould 
y come to see you. 
he ; But twelve thousand 
y 3 miles! It isn’t as if 
r é a man’s within tele- 
+ j phone eall then. 


when 


, 4 And 
i not to 


you're 





see 





your 
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1 PLUMPED IT AT HIM 
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people for that length of time, there’s 
danger.’ 
“*Danger?” He 


at me, 


stiffens up and peers 


I’ve bee n 
tugboat 


“* Danger, yes, sir,’ I said. 


out there in the Islands, in a 


and she 


a beach where four hundred 


with her engines broken down 


abreast onto 


squatting Moros with Remington rifles 
were waiting hopefully for us to drift 
ashore. Four hundred of them, and five 


of us, all told. But that’s danger, 
sir, | hurried on,‘ to seare a man, though 


it did think Id 


not 


sicken me to never see 


Doris again, and that perhaps would 
shock her when she heard of. it. But 
otherwise, sir, that’s no danger. sut 


when a young officer goes a thousand 


in command of 


miles up a Chinese 


MONTHS AND YEARS 


WHAT IT MEANT O BE AWAY 
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a gunboat, as I was this last time—gone 
and, being commander, 
the 


country by all 


for months on it 


was every where received as repre 


the 


along 


sentative of a great 
governors and top-side mandarins 
the route—and they haven’t our idea of 


things; a lot of things that 


Sectn Wrong 
to us seem all right to them; they 
mean no harm, they intend only to 


be courteous and complimentary, and so 


they strew a fellow’s path with the flowers 


of ease and pleasure—if he forgets him- 
self, there’s danger, Colonel,’ I said. ‘1 
sail at eight in the morning, sir. I’m to 


be gone for another two years perhaps, 
and, Colonel, I want a home anchor.’ 

“Tle said no word till he had finished 
When he does he drops it at 
his feet, steps on it to put out the light, 
and says, ‘A good argument for yourself, 
Richard, but what of Doris? 


his cigar. 


“*Doris has probably done a_ lot of 
thinking in the matter, sir. Why not 
leave it to Doris, sir? 

“*Of course, he said, dry as powder, 
‘Doris would be a disinterested party 


in this matter!’ 
“*Then leave it to her mother, sir.’ 


‘I see neither logic nor prudence in 
your argument. Richard,’ he answered at 
last, ‘but I will to her mother.’ 
And when he said that I knew I had won, 
for telling me I felt 
that her mother was with us all the time. 
If | had told him that, I would only have 
been telling what he 


leave it 


without her ever 


already guessed, as 
he told me that same night later. 


“ Anyway, after a minute with Doris 
and her mother I jumped over to the 
hotel, where one of the usual dances 
was on, and from the side of his most 
engaging partner in a most billowy 
waltz I detached Shorty Erroll to get 
the ring and the smaller stores for a 
proper wedding, and then I went out 


to bespeak my own ship’s chaplain. I 
his 
a history of the Tunisian 


found him lying in his bunk in 


pajamas, with 


wars balanced on his chest and a wall- 
light just back of his head, and he says, 
‘Why, surely, Dick, when I told him, 


but he had to add, ‘ Though that old sieve 
of a Bayport I doubt will ever 
as far as Manila, and then, carefully 
inserting a book-mark into the Tunisians, 
his 


get you 


he glides into uniform and comes 


ashore with me. 
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“ And without Doris even changing her 


dre ss UWE were the colonel’s 


otticer 


married—in 
with 


‘ 


Thit mibe r ol 


quarters, and 
officer's family on the 


reservation standing by. And the women 


every every 


every 
said, ‘ Hlow distressing to have to leave in 
the morning!’ and the 
luck, Dick,’ and be 


tough luck; 


men said, ‘ Tough 
sure I thought it was 
and it would have been tough 
this the whole post 
had got busy and got word to Washington, 
and at eleven o’clock, while we 
at the 


delay 


luck, only by time 
were still 
word 
the gunboat for 
And that 
a te legraphic order next morn 
haul the 
and overhaul he r. 


Three be Ils 


wedding 
the 
four 


supper, came to 
sailing of 
twenty hours was fol 
lowed by 
ing to into dry-dock 


but wait.” 


Bayport 
And 
striking 


wer throughout 


the fleet. ‘ Nine-thirty,” said Wickett 
when all was quiet again. “I thought 


I saw a steamer’s light beyond the break 
water.” 

Carlin looked where Wickett pointed 
“T don’t. How 


long was the 


But I haven’t your eyes. 
respite ?” 

“In ten days they had her afloat again. 
[ thanked my 
flying minute of those ten days.” 

* And did she live to get to Manila?’ 

“Oh ves. Needed a 
heavy weather, but otherwise she was all 
right.” 


“And what of your wife?’ 


God-given luck for every 


little nursing in 


“She was to come to me just as 


soon 


as I cabled where in the East the gun 
boat would fetch up for any sort of a 
stay. But I was never in one spot for 
long. We cruised from Vladivostock to 


Manila and back again, never more than 
a week in any one place. Even so, as soon 
as I’d saved enough out of my ensign’s 
pay she was to come, and she would have, 
to meet but months 
of saving had passed she wrote me the 
word which forbade it. 
then I 
I did not want her jumping 
from port to port in foreign waters before 
the baby was born, and she would soon 


me: before enough 
There was a baby 


coming, and wouldn’t have let 


her come. 


be needing every cent of my ensign’s pay 
that I could save. 

“And the months rolled around, and 
the cable came which told that the baby 
had come, and that Doris and everything 
was fine; and I was as happy as a man 
could be with a wife and a baby he was 
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erazy to se but eouldn’t. She wanted 


to come out and join me rig it away, but 
I said no. 

“Well, when the baby was big enough 
to stand travel she was coming, anyway, 
she wrote, but I reminded her that before 

great while now I ought to be on my 
way home. And one day in the China 
seas I saw the sun between us and the 
shore, setting unde ra thousand golden 
lakes and pools and purple pillars, and a 
two- hundred - yard home - bound pennant 
was whipping the breeze from our truck. 
That was after two years and _ three 
months, and the first thing I used to do 
every morning, after turning out, was to 
step to the calerdar on the wall of my 
room and block out that day’s date with 
a fat, red-leaded pen il I'd got from the 
paymaster for that purpose alone, and 
then count how many more were left.” 

Wickett was silent. He remained silent 
so long that Carlin thought that that 
must be the end, abrupt though it was, to 
the story. But it was not. 

Wickett was pointing across the bay. 
“The flagship has just signaled the order 
for the squadron to prepare for signal 
drill. And there is to be a search-light 
drill at the same time. Wait—in half a 
minute it will be on. There—look!” 

From the mastheads the red and white 
Ardois lights were winking, even as the 
illuminated arms of the semaphores were 
Wigwagging jerky messages from bridge 
to bridge: on shore, on the water, on the 
clouds, the great search-lights swept and 


crossed endlessly. Suddenly it ceased. 











PENNANT WAS WHIPPING THE BREEZE 


* Oh-h!” protested Carlin. 

“ Life is just like that, isn’t it?” said 
Wickett—* all light and play and color 
for a spell, and then—pff!—lights out.” 

“ Maybe,” admitted Carlin, “ but don’t 
impede the speed of the story. How did 
you get home?” 

“Our orders were to come by way of 
Suez and to rendezvous with the battle 
fleet at Guantanamo, Cuba. We got into 
Guantanamo the day before the Mis 
salama arrived from the North with or 
ders to proceed to the West Coast. Half a 
dozen of the officers already in port were 
ordered to her. I was one of them.” 

“Good night! But that was a jolt!” 

“That’s what it was. But that’s the 
service,” 

“And couldn’t you do anything about 
it?” 

“What could I do? TIT had my orders. 
A couple of our fellows came as near to 
being politicians then as ever they did in 
their lives. Without my knowing it, they 
tried to reach people in Washington 
bureau chiefs, Senators, influential Con- 
gressmen—to have me detached and or- 
dered direct home. But next day was a 
holiday and the day after was Sunday, 
and the ship had to sail by Sunday. And 
she did, and I with her.” 

“And how do you account for your be- 
ing shunted off like that? Somebody have 
it in for you?” 

‘No, no; not that. Simply the poli- 
I don’t suppose that any pro- 
fession will ever be free of the near 


ticians. 


politicians. The navy has them—fellows 
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who are not good-enough officers to de- 


pend upon themselves alone, and _ not 
good-enough politicians to go in for 
pol iltogether. Somebody with a 
good hore | llet somewhe re Was d 1e for 


sea duty, and not wanting to go, and 


the pull, somebody else went in 


And somebody else for that some 
and somebody else again, and 
so on till at last that somebody else who 
could be made to serve a turn happened 
to be me. 

“* Hard luck, 
room mess. ‘But cheer up—in three 
months you'll see the Golden Gate, and by 


Dickie,’ said the ward- 


then you'll be ready for a little duty on 
your own home coast. Then your lieu- 
tenant’s straps and shore duty, and your 
wife and baby to yourself for a while.’ 
I had that thought to cheer me through 
the night-watches around South America, 
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but at Callao we got ord rs to proce 
to Manila, and after six months out tl 


way it was off with us to the 


ed 


Guam, and from there to make a irve 
of some islands in the South Sea. Ni 
way I could fix it could I tell my ft 


t 


to come and meet me at any ce rtain place 


‘ But ho ‘ 
endless. We ea 
home at last. I 


a look I took aro 


executive. Fron 


nel’s old quarters. 
pictured him on 
veranda below 

the baby 
waiting for me. 
sent a 
for Doris not to r 
herself 


out in the bay wit 


a fleet of battle-ships 


coming to anel 
And the baby !—I dreamed of him rea 
ing up his little hands and ealling, ‘ Pa 
P when he sav 
papa. when he saw me, 


and Do 


Tht 


re 


mem be r how I usé 
to say to the fellow 


at mess that | vas 
never going to ‘ 
lic ve | was home til 
with my own e7% 
I sa W the anc! 
splash in 1 i 
port But ther 
was now the anchor 
actually splashing 
Bayport I had th 
bridge making port, 
and | remember what 


nel 


me before I turned 


the deck over to the 


I 


I 


r 


ireless ahe: 


or that ba 


= Well, eve rything was shipshape. W 


were safe to moorings and I was off 
watch, and I was about to step off tl 
bridge when the word was passed tl 
somebody was waiting to see me in the 
ward-room. And with no more than that 
‘Somebody to see you, sir’—I knew 
who it was. A boat had come alongside 
and people had come aboard — officers’ 
wives and families, I knew, but not jus 
who, because the boat had unloaded aft 
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IN THE 


while [ was on the bridge forward. But 


I knew. 
“The messenger smiled when he told 
The men along the deck smiled 
hen they saw me hurrying aft. The 
arines on the half-deck smiled as I flew 
them. Everybody aboard knew by 
; time of my five years from home and 
little baby waiting. Good old Doctor, 
| Pay, taking the air on the quarter- 
ck, smiled, saying, ‘ Hurry, Dick, hur- 
’ Hurry? I was taking the ladders 
single leaps. At the foot of the last 
[ all but bowled over a little fel- 
who was looking up the ladder as if 
vas expecting somebody. I picked him 
ind stood him on his feet again. ‘ Hi, 
tle man!’ I remember saying, and 
<ing what a fine little fellow he was. 
{nd into the ward-room, and every- 
in the ward-room that wasn’t oc- 
ed with his own was smiling and 
nting a finger to where, in the door 
y state-room, Doris was waiting for 
And I dove through the bulkhead 
leaped the length of the ward- 
m country, and took her in my arms. 
r a minute, ten minutes, a half-hour 
I held her 
d patted her and dried her tears. 
“*And didn’t you bring little Dick? 
I ked at last. 
“*“Why, that was Dick you stood on 


how long I don’t know 


feet in the passageway,’ she said, and 
ghed to think I didn’t know him. 
sut that’s because he looks so much like 


uu and not me. No man knows what 
he looks like himself, she said, and 
n and got Dick, and brought him to 
e outside my state-room door, and 
uid, ‘Dick, here’s your papa.’ And 
‘No, that 
My papa has no legs,’ 


Dick looked at me, and said: 
s not 


ny papa. 
just as I was going to fold him in my 
irms and hug him to death. 

* And—will you still think I was only a 
id?—I stepped into my room and drew 
the curtains and sat down by my bunk 
ind cried. After five years! And Doris 
came in, and perhaps she wanted to ery, 
too, but she didn’t. She drew a photo- 
graph from her bosom and showed it to 
me. It was the only one of me that ever 
suited her, and it happened to be only a 
head and shoulders, and every day since 
the baby was old enough she had told 
him, ‘That’s your papa, dear, and some 
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day he’ll come home in a great big war- 
ship, with guns and guns, and then you'll 
see. And the poor little kid, four years 
and three months old, had never seen my 
legs on the photograph; but he had seen 
his mother cry almost every time she 
looked at it, and he supposed that was 
why she cried because papa had no 
legs. And he was waiting to see a papa 
with no legs.” 

Wickett was silent. Carlin pointed 
out a green light coming in from sea. 
** Another battle-ship, W ickett.” 

Wickett shook his head. “No. It’s the 
Clermont. She’s due. And I’m afraid 
to ge and board her when she anchors.” 

“ Why ?” : 

“If my wife’s aboard, she’ll have with 
her a fifteen-months-old daughter that I 
have never seen. Suppose she, too, greets 
me with 
t half- 
circle inshore, disappeared, and a red 
light whirled into sight. 

Wickett jumped up. “She’s to an- 


The green light rolled in a gre: 


chor. Come on, Carlin; [ll get permis- 
We'll get trans- 
portation in the ship’s launch and be 
there before she lowers the port ladder.” 

“No,” said Carlin. “You go alone, 


and I'll meet you ashore in the morn- 


sion to leave the ship. 


ing. 

But Carlin saw Wickett before the 
morning. He was in the lobby of the 
hotel when Wickett and his wife and 
a fine big boy and a lovely little baby 
girl got out of the hotel bus. Carlin 
would have known Mrs. Wickett with- 
out an introduction. Merely from the 
way she looked at Wickett he knew that 
this was the girl who went sailing in the 
dawn and became engaged before break- 
fast. 

“And how about the service—going to 
quit it?” asked Carlin. 

Wickett stared. “Quit the service!” 
Suddenly he recalled, and laughed, and 
whispered: “Sh-h—! I’m beginning a 
year and a half of shore duty to-morrow. 
But don’t mind if I hurry along, will 
you? I’ve got to get these children to 
bed.” 

“Go on—hurry—and good night,” said 
Carlin, and then went inside and wrote 
a long letter on the subject of the navy 
as a profession to the mother of a young 
lad back home. 











EK scarcely know whether we can 

hopefully suggest to a generation 

of Cubists and Futurists a subject 
which we might have confidently proposed 
to the less imaginative artists of another 
time; but we feel sure that no subject could 
more vividly appeal to the immense ma- 
jority of Americans than The Procession 
of the Insects. The immense majority, 
we say, because such of us as do not dwell 
the year round on farms spend our sum- 
mers at the mountains or by the sea, or 
pass the nights of our days in a purgatorial 
limbo between the city and the country. 
Farmers or cottagers or suburbans, in 
any case we abide long years, or long sea- 
sons, or long hours, close to the heart of 
Nature, and we know from immediate ex- 
perience the guile, as well as the good, that 
is in it. We are not amused now, as the 
philosophers of — ages were, with yr 
notion that man is her favorite child, 
that her other children, whether he can 
perfectly make it out or not, exist solely 
for his comfort and convenience. On the 
contrary, closer observation has persuaded 
the modern man that perhaps it is an even 
thing between him and those brethren of 
his, and that sometimes théy find him a 
much more acceptable morsel than Nature 
has otherwise provided for them, as in the 
case of the mosquito, which promptly turns 
from its native swamps to prey upon the 
first man who approaches them, with an 
unfailing instinct, or an unerring chemical 
reaction, for what is better to eat than the 
things first set before it. 

We need not multiply examples; “the 
woods are full of them,” as well as the fields, 
the streets, the very habitations of man, 
and in extreme cases the couch in which he 
fondly seeks repose. But to that extreme 
polite learning is forbidden to push inquiry; 
that must be left to unblushing scientific 
research; and perhaps enough without it 
has been said to prove our point. There 
have been enthusiasts who in their denial 
of the older theory push a belief that Man 
in his character of Worm only is the favorite 
child of Nature, and that in his anthro- 








poidal ultimation he is the outeast of t) 
family. One of the gentlest and most 
eminent of Harvard professors (but ir 
literature, not science) used to urge, pet 
haps not altogether seriously, that man’s 
fate was to be an incident of the whol 
world’s destruction by the creeping and 
crawling things already infesting it. Thi 
might have been a tragic inference from hi 
experience with the rose-bugs in his gar- 
den; but the great Agassiz himself, whos 
primacy in science certainly could repair 
any defect of it in this kind pessimist, 
said to have predicted a like destiny for 
our poor world, given certain conditions. 
No one indeed can have approached the 
Psalmist’s limit without grounds for son 
such fear from the series of insect hordes 
which he has seen arrive and depart in 
his lifetime. Our own earliest remem- 
brance of them in anything like a menace 
of mundicidal force was, like most other 
earliest remembrances, an assimilated mem- 
ory rather than an effect of personal 
perience. It was from common talk of 
seventeen-year locusts, which some devout- 
ly believed and others scornfully denied a 
punctilious observance of dates in their 
visit, though they had their very nam 
therefrom. But there was no question of 
their having once been here in swarms de- 
vouring every green thing, and little doubt 
that after disappearing into the earth, wher: 
their corroborative grubs could always be 
found and used for fish-bait, they would 
some day rise to the surface and resume 
their ravages. Locusts there were of the 
every-day sort which sizzled themselves hol- 
low in the hot August afternoons and left 
their shells sticking to the bark of trees, 
when they had somehow got out of them; 
but of seventeen-year locusts we had no 
first-hand knowledge. We were in no pos!- 
tion to deny that such locusts as we saw 
might have supplemented the wild honey 
in the spare diet of John the Baptist; but 
they could never have multiplied them- 
selves in such numbers as to devour the 
harvests of generations which had no taste 
for them. That was a fact of natural his- 
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tory which any boy could prove for him- 
self: and even when it was interpreted to 
him that the Scriptural locust was probably 
a grasshopper, he might have his misgivings. 
He never saw grasshoppers abound as lo- 
ists did, and with their offensive habit 
{ spitting tobacco juice when captured he 
ould hardly believe that even a prophet 
ould eat them. 
We would not, then, have the locust rep- 
esented in The Procession of the Insects 
hich have infested us and threatened our 
es in anything like cataclysmal measure. 
Let him remain in the past of so remote an 
epoch that our age knows him only by 
hearsay. What we really have in mind for 
consideration throughout the land when 
this spring-writing shall have become fall- 
iding is a monumental record of the in- 
cts personally known to us and our con- 
emporaries, past or present. We would 
ive these represented not only in their 
wrevalence, but in their sudden disappear- 
or their gradual evanescence. As we 
rite, amidst the vernal scene, it does not 
em as if the gipsy-moth, or the yet more 
ibolical brown-tail, would ever leave our 
forests and orchards. Yet since the gipsy 
moth first escaped from scientific research 
Medford, Massachusetts, and began to 


eaten a universal blight, we have seen its 
iterpillars sensibly decrease, and though 
they have this year returned to our neighbor- 
od in full force, there remains the hope 
from their past coming and going that there 
may yet be a going of them with no formi- 
dable after coming. Many tribes of their in- 
sect kind, though none so deadly and destroy- 
ing, have gone and not come. We will not 
speak at large of the Far Western grass- 
hoppers which devoured whole harvests, 
and by their multitude stepped the wheels 
of railroad trains and fed upon everything 
in them but the tepid roasts of the dining- 
cars. For a season they filled all the news- 
papers with the threat of their unending 
havoc; and then for years no one heard 
of them or read of them. One scarcely re- 
membered the means used to arrest or de- 
stroy them, and could not say that they did 
not suicidally devour the harvests till they 
perished of famine in a naked land. The 
fact that they went from the afflicted re- 
gions of Kansas and Nebraska seems to be 
in a sort attested by the fact that they have 
now come to Texas, in hordes three miles 
wide and fifteen long, where their indirect 
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human prey is preparing to treat them with 
poisonous spray on a scale as vast as their 
own. 

We have no doubt that their departure 
will be hastened by this; but at any rate 
in Kansas and Nebraska they went as well 
as came. The Colorado potato-bug also 
came, if not quite so dramatically, and went, 
if not so absolutely. At first, having tasted 
the potato leaf and found it good, he emerged 
from his Western wild and began his multi- 
tudinous march Eastward, wasting the po- 
tato-patches up and down the length and 
breadth of the whole Republic. He forded 
inland lakes and rivers; he fell exhausted 
but triumphant on the shores ¢/ the es- 
tuaries which he swam; he lined ‘he ocean 
sands as if to signal outgoing steamers for 
passage to Europe. Paris Green turned 
London Purple before his course was ar- 
rested; he was gathered by innumerable 
handfuls into cans of kerosene; he was col- 
lected and burned by bushels, but not before 
he had extended his facile affections from 
the potato to the tomato and to almost 
every other vegetable of the civilized garden. 
Then either the poisons or the hand-pick- 
ing, with kerosene or fire to follow, had their 
effect with him, or else like other invaders 
who after possessing a land have been will- 
ing to share it with the conquered races, he 
peaceably assimilated himself and settled 
down into a law-abiding, respectable pest 
which nobody particularly fears and many 
never see, 

There was a time when the canker-worm 
threatened the New England elms, the 
pride and glory of city and suburb, with 
the destruction which the ferocious leopard- 
moth is just now completing. In the days 
of their prevalence the canker-worms passed 
over the leafy crowns of the trees, like a fire 
that left them withered and brown; they 
dropped downward like a rainfall by myriad 
filaments which they spun to the ground, 
or to the persons of intervening passers. 
It seemed as if there would never be an end 
to them, or that they would ever be fewer 
than they were when they were at their 
most. The trees were provided with cinc- 
tures of printer’s ink, where, if they at- 
tempted to return, they stuck and perished 
miserably; the English sparrow was im- 
ported from his native island and flattered 
by every caressing attention into an in- 
numerable host which was expected to eat 
every canker-worn on the continent. But 
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so far from this he attacked our song-birds 
and drove them out of competition, as for- 
merly the pirated English authors used to 
displace our native poets. As for the 
printer’s ink, we doubt if it had any greater 
effect upon the numbers of the worms, in 
whatever palingenesis it snared them, than 
the printer’s ink of the newspapers which 
denounced them. 

Yet the canker- worms went, no man 
knows just why or when. Then there were 
summers of omnivorous rose-bugs, which 
in a rainor way were as blighting as the 
canker-worms; but presently the rose-bug 
followed these in the same sort of mysteri- 
ous disappearance, reasonless, seasonless. 
Was there some parasite such as we now 
long to have feed upon the gipsy and the 
brown-tail to their extinction? Apparent- 
ly there was no parasite for the Colorado 
bug or the locust or the grasshopper; yet 
they too passed, as the canker-worm and the 
rose-bug passed. At one time, never to be 
forgotten, the carpets in the most carefully 
guarded suburban houses, and the most 
tenderly cherished furs and woolens were 
suddenly infested by a bug which every 
one instantly knew as the buffalo-bug from 
its burly make and its bearded front. For 
years it glutted itself not only on carpets 
and furs and woolen raiment, but upon 
every deadly agent, solid or liquid, em- 
ployed for its destruction; then, without 
warning, it vanished, and the buffalo-bug 
is no more to be found now in American 
homes than the buffalo itself on the plains 
and prairies which it once covered with its 
millions. 

We have named with dread the leopard- 
moth which is destroying the elms that the 
canker-worms left: an awful enemy which 
plants its grub under the bark and leaves 
it there to bore its winding way along the 
limb till the limb dies and drops unless it 
is cut off and the worm dies with it. But 
we have faith to believe that the leopard- 
moth will pass, at least when every elm 
has been chopped by the city forester to 
a twigless, leafless stub; and so we can- 
not doubt it will be with the moth and the 
worm, which we are told will next devote 
their attention to the hickory-trees, till 
not one shall bristle in all the woods. This 
may yet turn out to be, like the foe of the 
chestnut-tree, no insect, but a fungus, which 
cannot disappear processionally, though 
that it will disappear we have no doubt. 
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The only pest of the insect tribe which 
has never yet gone, or measurably gone, is 
the good old-fashioned tent - caterpillar. 
He does not consume whole forests like the 
gipsy-moth, or like the brown-tail, which 
with a single hair, or portion thereof, can 
so sting our species that its tiniest puncture 
shall set the largest man vainly scratching 
every attainable inch of his surface. Fo 
some such reason as his constancy we regar« 
the tent-caterpillar as hardly a pest at all 
and while we have State appropriations for 
the extinction of the gipsy-moth, and go 
round spraying the brown-tail in the spring 
and winter long collecting the fantastic 
tufts in which he nests, we scarcely molest 
the tent-caterpillar at all. If in wanton 
ness we burn his tent with a kerosene torc! 
when he retires to it at twilight, there is no 
organized campaign against him; we accept 
him almost as a friend of man, like the dog 
but rather less as an ally than a familia: 
The fact is, the tent-caterpillar is not ver 
attractive to the eye; in the mass he is 
quite loathsome; and when he gives his 
attention to an orchard he leaves scarcely 
a green tree in it; to be sure, he does not 
so impair its vitality but it puts forth a 
second crop of foliage in the late summer 
though never of blossom or fruit. It is 
told, or fabled, of him that in the years of 
his greatest prevalence he crosses railroad 
tracks in such masses that his lubricating 
juices, like those of the Western grass 
hopper, stop the wheels of the trains pass- 
ing over him. 

We have never seen him do this, but we 
have seen those who have. What we know 
is that in some years he is fewer than in 
others, so that he may almost be said to 
go, like the locust, the grasshopper, the 
potato-bug, the -rose-bug, the gipsy-moth, 
the canker-worm, and the other enemies of 
man whose sullen retreat before our re- 
sistance, or the mysterious forces of nature, 
forbid us to accept the theory of the final 
extinction of our planet and our race 
through their united or successive attacks 
If we could accept that theory we 
could easily figure The Procession of the 
Insects as an event very fit for plastic 
representation in some heroic column, like 
that of Trajan or of Marcus Aurelius, which 
should record the triumph of their success- 
ive tribes long after any of the human 
species survived to suffer from the spec- 
tacle. It must, of course, be a forecast of 
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the end, the artist’s sad, prophetic tribute 
to the conquerors of his kind, and teach 
scarcely credible history to the hardy 
articulates of the kind which shall succeed 
our vertebrate species here, and shall laugh 
to scorn the malice of the insect tribes when 
these shall have rendered the earth un- 
inhabitable to man. 

Yet if the monument were some such 
column as those which perpetuate in low- 
relief the wars of those great emperors, 
the articulate who reads the story of our 
successive destroyers in their spiral upward 
march might make his observation that if 
we had outlived so many varied enemies of 
their sort, we at last succumbed too soon. 
We have indeed survived more pests in 
the past than we can imagine in the future. 
In a spring which is like every other spring 
in being the worst spring that ever was for 
bugs and worms, we recall the multitudes of 
their kind in the past, and reflect, without 
vainglory, we hope, that they have gone, 
or mainly, or at least largely gone, and that 
we remain in the constantly increasing 
millions of the census reports. Can the 
dark future hold any menace of our sur- 
vival equal to that of the past? Does 
the Barcan Desert, wherever it happens 
to be, cherish any analogue of the locust, 
or of the grasshopper, if he was not a 
locust, which in the fullness of time 
shall cloud the horizon with its swarms, 
and swoop devouring upon our fields and 
gardens? Is there some depth of West- 
ern wildness where rolls the Oregon or 
not, and some worse than Colorado bug 
secretly bides his time to multiply in 
myriads among the potato-patches of the 
continent, and leave no vine of them alive 
from Maine to Texas? Does Germany 
hold in its imperial recesses a fiercer foe 
than the brown-tail, ready to blow in flocks 
of deadly moths upon our shores, with no 
compensating parasite which can live in 
our climate? Is careless Science now in- 
quiring into some subtler and greedier foe 
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of American vegetation than the gipsy- 
moth which it shall let escape from its 
research to blast our orchards and forests? 
We will not believe it, or if we must, we 
will believe too that man in the future, as 
in the past, will know how to hold his own 
with the hardiest caterpillar that crawls, 
the swiftest moth that flutters. While the 
earth distils her kerosene under the foster- 
ing care of the Standard Oil Company n 
beetle or bug shall appal us. The re- 
sources of human ingenuity are inexhausti- 
ble; Mr. Edison ‘as not yet been invoked 
to employ electricity in our struggle with 
the giant forces of the insect tribes, and we 


may yet live to see every garden and grove 
and orchard swept free of our foes, and their 
nests consumed by one lightning flash. 

No, The Procession of the Insects will 
not be an insolent column commemorating 
the fall of man under the march of any 
fluttering or creeping horde. The invulner- 
able articulate who shall follow us here 
when our race has got tired of the earth, 
and has voluntarily relinquished it to him, 
doubtless for a more attractive star, shall 
see the present conflict figured in some 
spacious bas-relief, where the embattled 
hosts of Worm (in whatever avatar) and 
Man close in endlessly successive combats. 
But everywhere the insect host shall be 
seen retiring; retiring to return, perhaps, 
but still giving way before the human 
species, armed with the torch, the step- 
ladder, the spray, the pot of printer’s ink, 
the can of kerosene. It is a spectacle great- 
ly consoling to contemplate even in fancy; 
and having begun this paper in by no means 
an optimistic spirit, we find ourselves in- 
viting our readers to rejoice in the spectacle 
with us. By the time our words reach 
their eyes there will not be left under the 
autumn sun an insect of all the hosts that 
now infest our world of bloom. This an- 
nual evanescence of their tribes may well 
suggest that more lasting recession in which 
experience has taught us to believe. 
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UR criticism of life is useful if it only 
takes note of relative values, but it 
is not fruitful except as it is inter- 

pretative. In the one case, we are consider- 
ing the rationally planned results of human 
effort, judging them with reference to their 
fitness as parts of a system commendable to 
our reason and moral sense—such a system 
as, if it had been left to us, would have 
been established from the beginning, thus 
avoiding, by wise precalculation, the errors 
of civilization. In the other case, as in- 
terpreters, we regard human existence not 
as fashioned after any formal pattern, but 
as lived—that life being determined from 
no obvious source and through meanings 
and dilections which, with all the wisdom 
we have gained by experience, we cannot 
fathom or define. 

As interpreters we do not attempt defini- 
tion or precalculation; we wait upon life 
for the unfolding of its own secret and for 
the inspiration of prophetic hope as to 
things to come. This life pulsing in us 
makes us creators, beginners of new willing- 
nesses and graces, and inspirers in others of 
those things which cannot be taught; in- 
deed, it is only thus that we can become 
interpreters. By creative selection this life 
has a direct and spontaneous embodiment 
in all art that endures. 

But in this interpretation we must not 
exclude aught of human existence that lives. 
We are on sure ground when we protest that 
no form can be imposed upon life; but 
every living thing is informed. The cur- 
rents of human existence drift chartlessly, 
but not without purpose. Our interpreta- 
tion seeks to reach the quality of the pur- 
pose, not any plan involved. It is this 
quality which, when we divine it, makes all 
human history, all contemporary human 
phenomena, and humanity itself interesting. 
The great old cities, though artificially con- 
structed, have taken the bit in their own 
mouths and run whither they would, regard- 
less of order. When we have been able in 
a modern city to stem this riot and plot 
for sky-line and landscape effects, the 
visitor in search of romance passes by these 
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rescued portions and seeks the old unorderly 


haunts. Sometimes a teacher, like Con 
fucius, has succeeded in arresting an al 


ready partially paralyzed human current 
and imposing upon its crystalline surzace 

formal ethical code, but Confucius could 
not have done this in the West; nor in th: 
East, but that he was aided at every point 
by the hold of the dead upon tlie living 

It is only existence under mort-mai) 
atrophied, or fallen into formal routine that 
is excluded from the creative field, and th« 
contemplation of which is neither useful no: 
fruitful. We are likely to underestimat: 
though not in our time to such a degree 
in ages when a one-sided faith or philose;; 
ruled the thoughts of men, the elemer 
values of this existence derived from ou 
physical correspondences. We associat 
our progress with our detachment fro 
these correspondences, and no educated « 
progressive human being is in the mood t 
make the most of them, or even so much of 
them as the great majority of mankind, 
whose chief earthly concerns and delice! 
are due to the sentiments and social affini- 
ties that spring from them. The study of 
the nature side of our existence is, on the 
part of thoughtful people, scientific, a bio 
logical consideration in the interests of 
sociology or of eugenics; it is not concerned 
with the quality of this elemental life. 

Simply as an animal characteristic, this 
quality has inestimable beauty and value, 
but in a body informed by the human soul 
it has an esthetic and spiritual excellence 
surpassing any merely physiological func 
tioning. The eyes not only see, there is a 
speculation in them, and in things heard 
there is a soul. Bodily motions and exer 
cises like those of the Greek athlete, under 
conditions of freedom and leisure, convey 
suggestions as esthetic as those conveyed 
by the finest Greek sculpture. 

But it is in sensibility more than in action 
that the reflexes of our elementary natur 
are registered. In the modern life of West- 
ern peoples bodily activities fall into an 
almost mechanical routine, and even our 
games would hardly inspire a Pindaric ode. 
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The pity of it is that for so many the bur- 
den of toil weighs heavily on the sensibility, 
dulling the senses themselves. This actual 
mechanical routine, when labor is lightened 
by it and performed under favorable con- 
ditions, may release the mental faculties, 
but it gives little outlet to natural suscepti- 
bilities and exercises. The extreme exhaus- 
tion of unskilled muscular labor seeks 
prompt and deep relief in sleep, so that be- 
tween the day and the night there is no 
ample and consciously pleasurable fringe of 
twilight. It is fortunate for this class of 
toilers if the opportunity is offered them of 
taking up and cultivating cheap farm-lands 

especially fortunate for their children, 
whose early years may thus be passed in 
close intimacy with Nature and in those 
human relations which Nature seems most 
fain to shelter and foster—those of family 
and neighborhood. 

These are living relations, having the 
warmth of life—of enmity, perhaps, as well 
as of amity. Impressions of animate and 
inanimate things and of the whole scene in 
its passing variations sink quietly but 
deeply into the child’s sensibility, the field 
of which is broadened as well as deepened 
by cherished associations. A cult is formed, 
what Wordsworth called a ‘“‘natural piety.” 
Thomas Hardy, in The Return of the 
Native, has portrayed the kind of sensi- 
bility developed to maturity in this natural 
setting. These traits of individual or com- 
munity would differ with every particular 
environment; they could not be mentally 
conceived or invented; they belong to the 
creative field, and so allure the creative 
novelist. 

It is undoubtedly preferable that children 
should not grow to maturity in conditions 
so strictly elemental; indeed, such condi- 
tions are in our land hardly to be found, 
and while some near approach to them is 
desirable for early childhood, the impor- 
tance of mental development in youth 
must be recognized, for the sake of the 
individual and still more for the sake of 
the commonwealth. The religion of a peo- 
ple can never attain that catholicity of 
sympathy which is its central principle 
within the limitations of provincialism. 
Morality cannot be securely established ex- 
cept through the development and expan- 
sion of enlightened sentiment. And most 
of all, what is elemental in us demands the 
discipline and illumination, if not the pur- 


gation,of human reason. We put society and 
social organization, as long ago we put gov- 
ernment, upon an artificial basis, confident 
that the currents of creative life in our hu- 
manism will vitalize the mechanism and 
generate social dynamics. Even here, then, 
we are in the creative field, which we cannot 
abandon save as we surrender life to death. 

We cannot regard our progress, which 
depends upon our intellectual development, 
as in a field purely mechanical, though 
we may suffer it to fall into such a field by 
letting the life slip from it, and then it ceases 
to be progress. All movements in the out 
ward social expression of thought and feeling 
are falling movements save as they are ar- 
rested. ‘These arrests are, or become, new 
beginnings, or ascents; they mark the criti- 
cal points of progression. We note in the 
early periods of social development that the 
movements are slow, sustained with re- 
markable zeal and tenacity, traditionally 
sustained, since they run from one genera- 
tion to anther for centuries without appar- 
ent change of level or course, each seeming 
like one long wave rather than a broken 
succession of waves. In such cases we find 
that the arrest or new beginning comes 
through the sudden advent of an inspired 
leader; through some strange impulse 
which with or without individual leadership 
leads to an extensive migration; or through 
violent invasion from without. 

Social movements come at length to have 
a@ surprising momentum, to have speed as 
well as sustained weight, and thus swift 
changes. ‘The world remade in fifty 
years’”’—a phrase of President Eliot’s 
made recently a striking head-line in a 
Sunday newspaper. Yet it told, freshly and 
without extravagance, the truth most char- 
acteristic of our modern life. 

But it is not mere change that is sought, 
it is the quickness of life in the movement 
that is significant and that makes change 
safe and sane, as the velocity of the gyro- 
scope secures stability. When a whole 
people is to this degree vitalized and full 
of the light generated by such dynamics, it 
can, and surely will, effect changes more 
marvelous than have been wrought in fire 
and blood by the most violent revolutions, 
whose wrecks and mistakes it takes long to 
repair and correct in ages of fairer weather. 
The perils of these revolutions arose from 
their committal to forces comparatively 
brute and unenlightened, but they were 
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necessary revolts against the perils of a 
hard and polished tyranny. 

The quickness of life inheres in its crea- 
tive quality and shows itself in new begin- 
nings. These are not the goals of our 
strivings, but they come; and they come 
as surprises, not pre-indicated in the things 
we definitely enact or consciously seek. 
The creative or beginning moments seem 
rather to arise in us in our social sensibility. 
Who could have foretold what would arise 
in the hearts of Northern and Southern 
soldiers meeting at Gettysburg fifty years 
after their fierce encounter there—just those 
fifty years in which President Eliot says 
the world has been remade? That was a 
creative moment, in which an impulse that 
could not have been portrayed beforehand 
was begotten and embodied—the beginning 
really of a new America. 

Such creative moments mark our organ- 
ized institutional development, political, 
educational, and ecclesiastic, through the 
birth of new ideals; our scientific advance, 
through the aspiration for real rather than 
for merely formal knowledge; and even our 
distinctly mechanical progress, through the 
genius of the master inventor. Every new 
tendency of the age promotes imaginative 
creation in economic expansion beyond the 
scope of narrow individual motive into a 
sphere of large social significance. 

One sees that all these activities, which 
so easily follow lines of least resistance and 
fall into deadly routine, are saved from that 
ruin by the fresh pulsations of creative 
social life which arrest the falling move- 
ments, not merely sustaining them, but lift- 
ing them to higher levels, blending them all 
together in “an increasing purpose,’’ as if 
they were parts of one movement to illus- 
trate and realize that purpose. One sees 
also the distinction between the hidden pat- 
tern unfolded by that purpose and the con- 
sciously conceived plan of our efforts, be- 
tween the issue of the creative movement 
and any proposition we could have made 
to ourselves concerning it. There is some- 
thing at the very root of our striving which 
is hidden from us, disclosed only in the 
event. The resolutions we make neither 
indicate nor determine our life, but they are 
in the line of action and express attitude; 
they show the passionate endeavor, the 
readiness for the creative possession. 
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The ground of expression is sensibility, 
which is our living experience; living, we 
say, because it is not a state or aggrega- 
tion of states, but a pulsing current. Con- 
sciousness, or what we ordinarily call con- 
sciousness, is on the surface of sensibil- 
ity, not registering its deeper motions 
Into these depths fall all the impressions 
made upon us through our senses by the 
world of men and things—fall into apparent 
oblivion but still live, as constituents of our 
sensibility, even if they do not rise again 
as definite memories. 

There is a striving, or nisus, of this sensi 
bility very unlike conscious effort—an im 
pelling before it becomes an impulse of 
which we are aware. The quickness of 
life is in sensibility before it can be in out 
ward activities, and thus these are crea 
tively shaped, whatever forms we may have 
set for them, following, as we must, our 
best light and intention. It is in this way 
that common sense is created—-the sense of 
those in whom life has been most quickened 

The appeal of art is to this sensibility and 
is determined by its depth and character, 
changing thus from age to age. Once it 
was the feet that waited upon music, now 
it is the heart, mind, and soul. Hardy, 
Meredith, and Henry James, besides being 
themselves impossible in the eighteenth cen 
tury, would then have had no possible 
audience. For the reader and listener must 
be creative as well as the novelist, dramatist, 
poet, or composer. It is this creative com- 
mon sense, now grown so large, generous, 
and tolerant, that demands creative leader- 
ship. The dynamic quality of common life 
has made that life, with all its varied ex- 
perience, the very content of fiction, so 
eagerly assimilated and embodied by Frank 
Norris and his worthy successors, in novels 
which, though dealing with business, poli 
tics, and finance, belong even more truly 
to creative literature than many of those 
portraying social manners or dramatizing 
the vicissitudes of married life. 


To our modern sense of life, the world, 
since it is so living in us and is so human 
a world, cannot be “too much with us.” 
Our sensibility, too, would be a sterile field 
if it did not infold our elemental natures 
more intimately as well as more wisely than 
even the habit of barbarian or primitive. 
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BY ALBERT BIGELOMV 


NCE upon a time Mr. Jack Rabbit 
did something he was very proud of 
so he dressed up and went all around 
to tell about it. rhe first ones he 
t were Mr. Fox and Mr. Coon, who were 
talking over Mr. Man’s spring crop of 
ickens; and when they saw Mr. Rabbit 
ill dressed up they stopped to hear the 
ews. So Mr. Rabbit told them: 
It had all begun, he said, by his start 
to make some grape jelly, but when he 
ad just got the juice squeezed out and 
sugar put into it, company came _ in 
ind he had to set it away. ‘Then one thing 
ind another had happened, so he didn’t get 
it it again for two or three days. He was 
fraid by that time it had spoiled, he said 
ut when he came to taste it, it was better 
than any grape juice he had ever tasted 
wfore. He said it seemed to sparkle on 
s tongue in a way that made him think 
t might get still better if he left it longe 
So he left it, and kept tasting it every 
iy, until now it was simply the best grape 
uice that ever was made by anybody. Mr. 
Rabbit said he didn’t suppose that any 
thing like it was ever made in the world 
before, and if Mr. Coon and Mr. Fox would 





come down to his house he would let them 

sample it. He said very little of it made 

him feel like a bov, and that he was sure 

a little more of it would make him out 

jump and outrun anything in the Big 

Deep Woods. He had put it up in bottles, 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 760.—80 
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and he shouldn't wonder if a bottle of it 
would make a person able to fly 

Mr. Coon and Mr. Fox said they did not 
care very much for liquid things, as a rule 
but from all Mr. Rabbit said this must be 
very wonderful, and that sometime they 
would drop around. They were just plan 





ning an evening hunting trip, now, and 
hoped Mr. Rabbit would excuse them. 

So Mr. Rabbit went on and told about 
his new juice to this one and to that one 
but they all asked to be excused, until he 
came to Mr. Turtle, who is always obliging 
besides, Great - grandfather ‘Tortoise about 
twenty-seven generations back beat Mr. 
Rabbit's ancestor, Mr. Hare, in a foot-race 
vy a trick, and Mr. Turtle has been trying 
to make it up to Mr. Rabbit ever since. 

Mr. Turtle said he had nothing much to 
do, and would just as soon go home with 
Mr. Rabbit as not. He mostly preferred 
vater as a steady drink, but very likely 
Mr. Rabbit’s new juice would be even bet 
ter, though he had never wanted to fly 
since one of his early ancestors had decided 
to try it, and got an eagle to carry him 
up about half a mile and let go of him 
so he would have a good start. 

Mr. Turtle said he didn’t think his an 
cestor flew much, and that they had never 
been able to find all the pieces of him to this 
day. He said he thought it was better to 
start from the ground and go up. 

So they went along, talking, to Mr. Rab- 
bit’s house, and it was about sundown when 
they got there, for it was several mile-posts 
and Mr. Turtle doesn’t travel very fast. 
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moon 


the tront 
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ing at 


sare 


Was 
the and a 
people said we 
Deep Woods), and 
Mr. ‘Turtle came 
had the nice soup 
Mr. Turtle said he 
mor Then Mr. Rabbit opened a 
ottle of the new grape juice, and Mr. Tur 
tle sampled that, and said it was good, too 
ood and ditferent—but he he pre 
ferred the soup a steady diet. But Mr 
Rabbit said the juice suited him, and that 
i glass or two of it made him feel that he 
could run and jump over anything in sight 
including the mx or the comet. 

So Mr. Turtle kept eating the soup, and 
Mr. Rabbit kept drinking the and 
pretty soon he got up in his chair on his 
hind feet, and Mr. Turtle thought maybe 
he was getting ready to flyr but Mr. Rab 
bit wanted to lean the table to 
explain Mr. Turtle’s twenty-seventh 
great-grandfather beat Grandpa Hare in a 


on stoop 


is going 
told 
in, and they sat 
which 


so 
ind so good 
that 
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viass two of 
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different way, and by and 
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he said, whether Grand) 
Mr. Rabbit’s grandfath« 
Rabbit had been 
the race 
that is what Mr. Rabbit said 
slid out of chair, under t 
table, and went sound asleep. 
That worried Mr. Turtle. He 
Mr. Rabbit behave in that 
was afraid he having a spell 
kind, ought to have somethin 
for him. So he pulled him out 
him, but Mr. Rabbit only said 
about flying a race with the 
it, and then went to 


tell, by what 
Hare had 
or whether 


grandfather 


bee n 
Mr. 


“ 
himself, be 
just be 


his 0 
won 
cause 
fore he his 


had 


way, 


neve 
seen an 
he was 
some and 
done an 
shook 
thing 
and 
again, 

Mr. 
very 
him 
Mr. Rabbit to. 
long to find Mr. Fox and bring him 
that he decided to take Mr. Rabbit wit 
him. So he picked him up and started. Mh) 
Rabbit wasn’t able to walk a step, or eve 
to put foot on the ground, and M 
furtle had to carry him. 


SO 
comet 
beating sle« 
Fox Is 
to th 
brin 


that Mr. 
he ought 
could do to 
would take 


remembered 

and thought 

what he 

But it 


rurtle 
smart, 
and se¢ 
hii se 


bac k 


his 


! way, and Mr. Turtle got 
Sometimes Mr. Rabbit 
to wake up and would begin to sing a 
about not going till morning, 
when Mr. Turtle put him down he wouldn’t 
even try to take a step, which 
Mr. Turtle, for he was nearly tuckered out 
When he couldn’t carry him another 
he put him down and dragged him fully a 
mile. Then got him back and 
carried him and carried him, until by and 
by he came to Mr. Coon and Mr. Fox asleep 
under a tree, resting after their evenin 
hunt. 

By that time Mr. Turtle had 
about all of Mr. Rabbit he could 
He dropped him right there and set out for 
never looked behind him. 
till after sunrise that 
Wien did, Mr. Fox an 
watching him and _ talking 
he looked. Mr. labbit 
pretty bad, but that 
could never 
said felt 


It was a 
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littl 
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and probably would never feel w 
told about his supper wit Mi 

th and said he eouldn’t see how at 
oO id felt so tine the night befor 


feel so poorly the next morning. 


In the Meadow 


went by myse ft 


NAUSE I walkin’ 

& Down in th’ big 
nder w'vy my Mama thought 

Her ttle girl had runned away! 
lv went right down to wher 

All bright an’ shiny in th’ 


sun 
| Black-eved Susies waved at me 
lo come along an’ have some fun, 
Big Stone Fence has saved a place 
For Little Girls to climb right cover 
jut w’en you jump ’way ’way down deep 
Can Little Girls get d) ned in clove 
One Big Brown Grass—he kissed my ch 
And one he whispered in my ear 
They tied my shoe-buttons all fas’, 
That’s w’y it is I walked so queer! 
\ll buzzy things—they fly by you 
rh’ grass is full of sleepy hums 
| couldn’t keep th’ Flutterby 
He flew right out of my two thumbs! 
rh’ Hopper-grass was s’prised as m 
W’en he got lost "way up my sleeve 
| shook him out an’ seolded hard 
N’en he was “mad,” not jus’ “ make 
b’ lieve ” 


\lv Mama 


soon 


found out 

as | bobbed my yellow curls 

Which one he black-eyed Susi 
She don’t know 


Saves rat she 
was! 
flowers fum 
An’ goin’ home she ’splained to me 

Down in th’ high-up grass is wher« 
Ole Mister Snake has got a house, 


He 


the 


might come out an’ say, 


* Who’ 


Nex’ time T go all by myse’f 
I'll jus’ take Rover-dog wif’ me. 

Ne’n he can ’splain to Snakes an’ things 
Cause he is animals, vou see! 


Marie Lovuist 
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green field, one day, 
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Mr. Coc felt of | pulse and said tt 
vas Tunny how it acted and that some 
{ ng must have got into that grape jut 
Ile said Mr. Rabbit had better throw t 
rest of it away as soon as he Was able, 

Mr. Rabbit said it was too late to talk 

out that, as | had used it all up, but 
that he hoped the comet would hit him i 
e ever made any more of it. He said le 
vished Mr. Coon would tie something cool 

a wet towel or something—around bis 
head: which Mr. Coon did, and py night 
Mr. Rabbit felt better and was abe to eat 
a little thin soup, but he wouldnt have 
tasted of any more of that juice for any 
thing. Even the smell of the bottles mad 
him deathly sick, and he had Mr. Coon 
and Mr. Fox go home with him and carry 
those bottles all out and break them Then 


still better, and lhe 
Next 
simple life, 


he felt 
the night. 
leading a very 


improved throug! 


morning early he began 


Why She Sang 
MINISTERIAL friend (on a visit): “1 
A wonder what makes your mamma 0 
appy to-day Six singing all over t 
ouse.” 
Littl 


sometin’ 


Mary “1 dess she thought of 
to scold papa a out when he tums 


home.” 





Nature 


Human 


lhe CALLER Confound it so it is 
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Why She Wanted It 


VENERABLE white-haired clergyman of 
Newport had received many requests 
young women for a lock of his hair. 
rhe clergyman, pleased at this expression of 
respect, granted the request in 
stance, 


from 
each in- 


Chis continued for several days, but one 
morning his wife received a note which put 
an end to her husband’s pleasant delusion, 
proving as it did that their 
too practical and utterly 
ment. It ran: : 

“Deak Mes. Wurre,—Won’t you please 
ask your husband to send me just a little 
lock of his hair! All of the girls here at 
the college been taking lessons in 
making hair flowers, and as so many of the 
girls have already asked him “that I 
thought I would rather ask vou. I do so 
hope you will do this for me, as it is almost 
impossible to get white for 
lilies-of-the-valley.” 


motives 
devoid of 


were 
senti- 


have 


hair suitable 


TOMMY: 
these 


“Say! Youre a regular Eve. 


apples wouldn’t hurt me.” 


The Cause of Alarm 


N American army nurse, who does not 

understand French, recently returned 
from France and relates this incident among 
her varied experiences. Quite early 
morning she was startled by the unexpected 
appearance of her French laundress, who ex 
hibited intense excitement. She gesticulate; 
wildly, and seemed to be attempting to re 
veal some tragedy in the hospital. Sh 
had lost her self-control completely. The 
nurse was at her wits’ end to solve her mys 
terious gesticulations and was on the verg 
of despair. She must know the worst. bh 
the hospital was an officer very ill with pneu 
monia. She knew he spoke French fluently 
most matter would she 


one 


Only in a serious 
think of disturbing him, but this was obvious- 
ly a question of life and death. She escort 
ed the Frenchwoman to his bedside, and thers 
the story was repeated in its entirety. The 
officer listened attentively while the nurs 
stood by breathlessly. The Frenchwoman 
ceased, The patient turned 
his head wearily on the pil- 
lows, and whispered feebly: 
“She says the stripes in 
your pink shirt-waist have 
run and she don’t know 

what to do with it.” 


Highest of Recommendations 
“ OT long ago,” 
New York business 
man, “I encountered the 
most ingenuous of waiters. 
“ Feeling a bit peckish, 1 
was at a loss what to order 
for luncheon, and, as I sat 
languidly regarding th 
printed menu, my waiter 
realized the situation. S 
leaning over me most confi 
dentially, he said: 

“*Try the clams, sir: 
they’re excellent. Quite the 
best item on the bill to-day 
sir. The waiters themselves 
are eating them.’ ” 


Says a 


The Scout’s Reason 

ITTLE JOHN, aged 

eleven, is an enthusias 
tic Boy Scout. His troop 
stood at attention befor 
the Scout Master, who asked 
each boy why he had wished 
to join the organization. 

When John’s turn came 
his answer proved a fa 
sighted spirit of helpfulness 
and charity: 

“When the suffragettes 
win out,” said he, “ they'll 
want to know how to cook, 
and Ill be able to teach 
*em.” 


You said 
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Oriental Charity 


N ebserver with humorous sympathies re 
Senom a trait of a Chinese servant em 
ployed in a suburban family which reveals 
a certain capability for ready assimilation 
of American methods of dealing with the 
tramp problem. 

\ forlorn, hungry-looking tramp called at 


the kitchen door early one Monday morning, 
and was promptly interviewed by Hi Ting. 
lo him the tramp related a pitiful tale of 


woe, ending with a humble petition fo 
something to eat. 
“ Likee fish?” asked Hi Ting, in insinu 
iting tones. 
‘Yes, I like fish,” the tramp answered. 
‘Call Fliday,” answered the other, as he 
] 


closed the door with an _ imperturbable 


smile. 


Applied Mathematics 


| Hage rwpetcler: on wonder what’s the use 
Of squaring the Hypotenuse, 

Or why, unless it be to tease, 

Things must be called Isosceles. 

Of course I know that mathematies 

Are mental stunts and acrobatics, 

To give the brain a drill gymnastic 

And make gray matter more elasti: 

Is that why Euclid has employed 
lrapezium and Trapezoid, 

I wonder ?—yet it seems to me 

That all the Plain Geometry 

One needs, is just this simple feat, 
Whate’er your line, make both ends meet! 

ANNE W. Youna. 





Superhuman 


RS. JOHNSON, a very kind-hearted and 

benevolent lady came upon a tiny mit 
of a bov ery ing piteously. He was in charge 
of a fat and comfortable old lady, who was 
calm and unmoved by his grief. 

“What is the matter?” queried Mrs. 
Johnson, who was very fond of children. 
“Ts the boy ill?” 

“Wall, ma’am,” replied the comfortable 
old lady, “he isn’t hexactly hill, but no 
stomach carn’t stand nine buns.” 


A Pretty Compliment 


| ITTLE DORIS went into the house of a 
+ newly installed neighbor one morning 
to exhibit her new birthday doll. It was 
large and bulky, and dressed in a_ pink 
silk freck, pink stockings, pink shoes, and 
a charming pink hat. The ladies admired 
it accordingly. 

“Just her head’s new.” explained the 
little girl, “She gets a new head ev’ry 
time I have a birthday.” 

And does she get a new name every 
time she gets a new head?’ asked the 
prettiest young woman of the family. 

‘ Yes,” replied Doris. 
name to-day. I’ve named her for you.” 

“ For me!” said the young woman in sur 
prise, “and what do you call her, Doris?” 

Doris hesitated for a moment, then sweet 
shyness spread over her face as she said: 

* I—don’t—know—your—name,” 


*She’s got a new 
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Address Wanted 

NE Sunday afternoon Mrs 

ht told her children, who 

had always lived in town, th 
story of Adam and Eve. It 
seemed to make a deep impres 
s10n on her six-year old sol 
fm Dana; for the next day he came 
/ FASS; to her and said: “ Mother, | 

\ = 4 ; , want you to tell me something 
WH, : what was the number of Adam 

(i : and Eve’s house?” 





W// Good Form 
te BLE with servants in the 
J : Old Dominion has just begun. 
Mrs. Moran, who was giving 4 
Mr. Fry. “That must be one of those talking ma supper to a very chic cousin from 
chines 1 see advertised in the papers.” New York, had the misfortune to 
have her waitress fall suddenly ill 
on the very day of the party. 
A green hand had to be pressed 
into service. All day Mrs. Moran 
No Mathematician drilled her in the removal of 
, . the use of forks and spoons. 
Ae ast pe or edine Pe pores’, <2 At the supper table, the New York cousin 
. 7. ol te talking earnestly to the man on her right, 
of the same diameter but of three different ked the ae a» tual . 
lengths. He told the old darky to put a. up the v a ork. :; 4 9 
them in three boxes, each box to contain a felt S souen, and vee Vee 
weights of one length whispered : Dat’s de wrong fork. For 
When he went to see how the work had _ Lawd’s sake, drap un quick sore Mis 
Moran see you. ‘ 


courses and 





heen done, he found all the weights in one 
box Ineffectual 
“Why, I told you to sort these sasn : 
weights,” he said, “ You have put them all Hike Sunday afternoon quiet of the elder 
jonathan * members of the Reynold’s family in the 
“Boss. vowll have to get somebody else /i¥ing room was broken in upon by sharp 
to do that,” the old man replied, “ I’ never Words from the den adjoining. | 
could do no head work.” “You sha’n't hang it there! 
*1 will too.” 
“Pil take it down.” 
‘I won’t let you.” 


A Reform School 


WISH that I could make a rule By this time mother and older brother in 

That every Moth must go to school, terfered, preventing a tussle. And it was 

\nd learn from some experienced Mole discovered that the cause of the argument 

lo make a less conspicuous hole. was a beautifully illumined Sunday-school 
ecard bearing the words “ God is Love.” 

















When you have a House Party and only one Bath-room 





it 














“Ketch anything?’ 
*Nary a hite.”’ 





—_ hope them worms enjoyed the boat ride.” 


An Alibi 


PEAKING of tipping,” said a western 
Congressman, at a state dinner, “ re 
minds me of a story I heard the other day.” 
‘There used to be an old fisherman w 
brought a friend of mine a splendid salmon 
the first of every month, and my friend al 
vays gave the fisherman a tip. One morning 
he was very busy, and when the old man 
brought the fish he thanked him hurriedly 
and. forgetting his tip, bent over the desk 
again. The old man hesitated a moment, 
then cleared his throat and said: 

‘Sir, would ye be so kind as to put it in 
writin’ that ye didn’t give me no tip this 
time, or my wife ‘ll think I’ve went and 
spent it on rum.’ ” 
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Her Vocation 


ISS EARL, a society young woman, was 

ealled to be with a sister who was seri 
ously ill in a Western city. 

What can she do for any one who is ill 
and perhaps dying?” asked another woman 
of the same set. who was being told of her 
departure. 

* Well,” replied the other, thoughtfully, 
‘she might give information as to which 
side they'll be most likely to wear harps on 
this season.” 


Identified 
ITTLE ANNE had been told that her soul 
was something that could be perceived 
but not seen, and had spent many hours 
cogitating on the mystery. One day she 
came running eagerly to her mother, “ Oh, 
mamma,” she eried, “ now I’ve thought what 

my soul is—it’s a skunk!” 


Not Her Fault 


HE mistress called her maid and in 

severe tones remarked: 

“ Ellen, I'm tired of your neglect and care- 
lessness. Just look at all that dust lying 
about on the furniture. It’s six weeks old 
at the very least.” 

Ellen suddenly became very dignified. 

“Then it’s no fault of mine. You know 
very well, ma’am, that I’ve been with you 
only four weeks.” 


How Would He Know? 


A RISING young artist was showing a 
woman through his studio. 

‘This picture,” he said, stopping before 
one of his early efforts, “ is one I painted to 
kee p the wolf from the -door.” 

“ Indeed!” replied the woman, “ then why 
don’t vou hang it on the knob, where the 
wolf can see it?” 








OLD-FASHIONED INDIVIDUAL: “ Well, little 
man, building a castle?” 

FIN pe Stécie INrant: “ Nope. This is 
a hotel; there’s no money in castles.” 


The Favorite 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


HEN Mother’s washed the supper 
things 

And clicked the bolts in all the doors, 
And Pop has lit his corn-cob pipe 
And finished up the evening chores, 
[ snuggle Blink, my yellow cat, 
And lie before the kitchen fire, 
(And say, “Once on a time,” while Pop 
Just laughs, and pokes the flames up higher. 
And Mother Bays, ~ Well, take your choice, 
Ill tell one story, then your Pop.” 
I shut my eyes and think and think 
When once you start it’s hard to stop! 
Most every one likes Puss in Boots, 
But I don’t much—it seems too tame; 
And Snow White is too babyish ; 
And little Riding Hood’s the same. 
Now Cinderella’s nice, of course, 
But lots too faney; boys don’t care 
For balls, and shoes of glass, and girls 
With little feet and lots of hair. 


The Sleeping Beauty’s good enough 

When I don’t feel so wide awake. 

To-night I want to hear of things 

All bluggy, and of bones that break. 

And so I say, *T choose brave Jack 

The Giant-Killer.” “Now that’s strange,” 

Says Mother. “ Well, we'll make a start 

With Jack to-night, just for a change.” 

Then Pop takes out his pipe and 
laughs, 

And slaps his knee—he likes it, too; 

And Blink gets closer in my arms 

While Mother tells the story through. 

I love that story, it’s so true. 

I always feel that I am Jack, 

And know, if I had half a chance, 

I'd swing a club till heads would crack! 

Then Pop says, “ Now my turn is here. 

Come, choose your yarn!” And so I do. 

I say, “Just tell me Jack again. 

I like that story, 


it’s so true.” 
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Painting by W. H. D. Koerner Illustration for “A Homespun Wizardry 


THEY PLANNED HOW THEY WOULD FURNISH THEIR LIVING-ROOM IN THE SPRING 





